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CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 

CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST 

' One reads this unconventional record with amtiseinent and interest He is even more 
entertaining when he goes on to tell of his actual Journalistic work. There have to he 
adventures for this, and Mr. Healy has heen through a few. A Uvdy record.' — Bockmmn, 

' Mr. Healy really fascinates the reader. He has seen and known so many wonderful 
people, from N<»dau to Wilde, and has thrown his recollections into sudi delightful form. 
I have seen no hook of modem memoirs lately that luul half the interest of mese " Con- 
fessions."'— ^oMfVy Fair. 

* Mr. Chris Healy is a bom journalist He is able to deal with frcts^ and yet teD a 
story at the same tmie. . . . litis eminently readable book, a record w a life teeming 
with incidents, from dining with Dukes to living on twopence a day, exercises a peculiar 
fascination.' — St. James*s Gazette, 

' An amusing book. . . . Stories and opinions, barbed, amusing, and foolish by turns, 
abound in this volume. . . . Many will luce to read it.'-^Deuly Ckmmicle. 

' A keen-eyed observer who has contrived to come in . ccmtaet with sudi a famous 
crowd of cosmopolitan celebrities as is made up bv William Morris, Prince Kropotkin, 
Whistler, Huysmans, Zola, Paul Verlaine, Anatole France, Max Nordau, E^terhazy, 
Oscar Wilde^ Rochefort, and the Princess Chimay, and has extracted good talk from 
them alL Mr. Healy b always entertaining.' — Sunday Times, 

' Decidedly entertaining. . . . Hardly a pa^e is turned without something being 
l^ned. . . . Altogether, the i»x)duction of his nnegotisttcal autobiography is fiilly 
f ustified. * ^Sketch. 

' Mr. Healy is an Irish journalist with the resources, the invention, the daring, and the 
romance of his race. . . . Better than most novels because most of it is true.' — Yorkshire 
■Daify Post. * A most entertaininjs and clever hoolc'—Cffurt/oumai, 

' The ** Confessions " do not lack variety. And, to put it at its lowest, they are as inter- 
esting as they are varied.' — Glasgvw Heraid. 

' l^*. Healy has collected a fund of anecdotes, that he serves up in a picturesijue style, 
and the reading of which affords no little interest . . . Mr. Hody covers a wide range 
of su^ects, ana his book will be found to cater for varied tastes. '■^^tfwrfV^Aaiw Post. 

* " The Confessions of a Jouraalist ** will, we think, interest quite a wide circle of 
readers. Mr. Healy has something novel and even amusing to tell us about a variety of 
people. . . . He knows his Paris Bohemia vwy well. . . . He tells some capital stories 
of Russian and Irish spies — some of them tragical in intensity.' — £m/ire. 

* Rollicking and racy chronicles of many experiences in the pursuit of '* copy." . . . 
Some of the glimpses of Bohemian life, especially in Paris, are decidedly interesting, for 
the author has either unusual enterprise or unusual ideas of hb duty to the public uiixst 
for readmg.'^Pait Mai/ Gasette. 

' Mr. Healy has had a rich experience of that side of life which has revolted against the 
ideals of the respectable, orthodox citizen. . . . He has been thrown into close associa- 
tion with many original and picturesque figures. It is of these he writes in this most 
interesting volume. — Daily JVew. 

' There is an amiable kind of e^tism which we all find it easy to forgive— it is that of 
the s^ood raconteur. Indeed, it is hardly possible to find a good one without it Such a 
one IS assuredly Mr. Chris Healy^ to whose " Confessions of a Journalist " we are 
indebted for a number of capital stones.' — Sun. 

'This delightful book. . . . No more interesting volume has been issued to the 
piblic for many a day. . . . Brimful of romance. . . . One of the most interesting 
botiks of the Spring season.' — To-day. 

* This book is something more than entertaining. It has a certain historical value, if we 
interpret history on its gossipy side. . . . The reader will find the book extremely 
vatxxts/dng.'—Slkej^id Daily TeUgrOj^k. 

' Bohemian life m Paris has been an oi>en book to Mr. Healy, and his descriptions of it 
are spirited. ... A thoroughly entertaining book.' — T. P.'s Wukly. 

* Lively reading. . . . They are all briskly written, and give one a pleasant inqnession 
of adever gossiper. . . . An amusing book.' — TeUler. 

*A record which is not merely uimsual in character, but, is in its firankness and plain- 
qpeaking a story of the world- wid&^^b Street, which should be read by anyone obs«ffied 
ay the glamour generally believes to surround the calling of the scnhe.—Liver:^i Post. 

* The book is vastly interesting, while to the general public it will not only be this, but 
win come as a revelation.' — Pree Ltmce. 

You must not fail to get the book, for it is full of the most entertaining gossip about 
celebrities English and French.' — Beview q/' Reviews, 
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CHAPTER I 

WILLIAM MORRIS AND PRINCE KROPOTKIN 

The International — The young idea and the Social Revolu- 
tion — * The idle singer of an empty day ' — How I first 
met William Morris — Why the author of * The Earthly 
Paradise' was not a dramatist — Prince Kropotkin — 
' The gentlest-mannered man in Christendom ' — The 
leading spirits of the International — How the club 
came to an end. 

In the years 1 890-1 893 there was a club in the Bury 
New Road, Manchester, called the International. 
It was in the heart of the Jewish quarter, and one 
could find there wanderers from all nations united 
in the belief that the Revolution was to take place 
the week after next, when the whole fabric of 
society would be changed. Above all, that mystic 
creature, * the capitalist/ was to disappear. None 
of us had ever seen a capitalist. We imagined 
him to be a gorgeous creature arrayed in frock- 
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coat, silk hat, a white waistcoat covering a very 
flourishing stomach, and gaiters, the whole con- 
veying a splendour which outshone Solomon's, and 
beside which even the lilies of the field paled into 
insignificance. When the fateful next week came 
(but it never did, ^las !), the proletariat was to 
flourish a bayonet, or a big stick — I forget which 
— and, presto ! the change would begin. It was 
the beautiful credulity of grown-up children who 
devoutly expected the fairy Chance to wave her 
wand for all manner of wonderful things to happen. 
We had poets among us, and their presence had 
unconsciously inspired us in that belief. I re- 
member once going to the International — I was 
but nineteen then, and still had some illusions — 
and finding a strange, unusual calm. A stranger 
was sitting on a bench, and a crowd of Jews, 
Russians, French, Germans, Spanish, and English, 
stood about him. He had a magnificent, leonine 
head, kindly eyes, a deep gray beard,, and one's 
heart warmed to him as he smiled. He was 
dressed in a rough suit of pilot cloth ; there was 
no collar to hide the strong, bull-like neck, a 
woollen shirt covered his broad chest, and one 
might easily have mistaken him for a sea-captain, 
a descendant of the fierce sea-wolves who ravaged 
the coasts of England and Ireland twelve centuries 
ago. Yet, when he spoke, there was an air of 
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noble dignity in his gestures which lifted him 
immeasurably above his audience, to whom he 
was telling a story of the heroic age, and I felt, 
without knowing why, that he was a great 
poet. When he had ended his story, I was 
presented to him: ^G)mrade Morris — another 
comrade. 

It was * the idle singer of an empty day ' him- 
self, ^ a dreamer of dreams born out of his due 
time,' now very much awake, striving to set the 
crooked straight. He had gained from the 
wealthy classes the reputation of being an amiable 
lunatic, a great poet-artist who loved to play at 
slumming amid the hordes of unwashed democracy. 
But amongst us he was simply a wise elder brother 
with the brain of a genius and the heart of a little 
child. 

Whenever Morris came North, he visited the 
club, and we took him for long walks through the 
slums of Ancoats and Salford ; and although his 
eye kindled and his cheeks paled at sight of the 
indescribable squalor and misery of these places, he 
rarely spoke. His silence was more deeply 
eloquent than words. I believe that terrible out- 
burst in * A King's Lesson ' — * Were I thou,' said 
the king (to the villeins), ' or such as thou, then 
would I take in my hand a sword, or a spear, or 
were it only a hedge-stake, and would sally forth 

I — 2 
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to do battle against them that rob and slay, and 
fear not. And, being many and they few, we 
would prevail and make an end of the craft of 
kings and lords' — was inspired by the dumb 
misery and unlearned discontent of the wretched 
slum-dwellers in London and in Manchester. 
Sometimes he would get on a stool at a street- 
corner and, in his rough, eloquent way, picture 
the life of the people in that glad time when the 
slums and the villas would be swept away, and the 
employer and workmen merged into the free 
citizens of the commonwealth. For he hated the 
suburbs and villadom. I have often heard him 
repeat the old saying : * God made the country, man 
made the town, and the devil made the suburbs.' 

* With the rise of the suburbs came the decline 
of the towns. The rich merchants dwelt there, 
and took pride in making the city even more 
beautiful,' he said one day. *A11 our really 
beautiful English towns and cities owe their beauty 
to that. The men who made Chester, Ely, 
Coventry, and Old London beautiful never dreamt 
of living without the walls. When the suburbs 
arose, rich men lost interest in the beauty of the 
city ; it became but a counting-house, and this 
spirit created the modern city, which is but a huge 
number of brick boxes with slate lids.* 

Morris was not a great success as an open-air 
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speaker. I never heard him down South, but in 
the North he generally gave a homely address 
entirely different from the poetic style of his prose. 
But a jeer from a sceptic would arouse him, and 
then he would pour out a stream of fiery invective 
which was at once beautiful and heroic. I shall 
never forget one Sunday morning, at TrafFord 
Bridge, on a place now covered by a Ship Canal 
quay, how Morris made a very fine speech. The 
leonine head was thrown back, the eyes were 
shining with enthusiasm, his long, gray locks and 
beard were dancing in the March wind, and he 
looked more like a Viking than a son of this 
degenerate age. Instinctively, I bethought me 
that this was a face to peer over the prow of a 
Norse ship and sing fierce, loving songs to the sea. 
His voice was rolling away in a description of the 
coming Utopia, when some lout in the crowd cried : 
* If you believe so much in what you say, why 
don't you give your money to the poor?' 

Morris's face became very wrathful ; I had 
never seen him in a temper before, and I must 
confess that his anger amused and interested me. 
Then the resentment died in his eyes, giving way 
to pity, and he made his defence : 

* I started in business for myself over thirty 
years ago. I am as rich now as when I began, 
despite my ability and industry. I have paid my 
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men good wages — better, indeed, than they could 
get anywhere else ; I have taught them to make 
beautiful things, and some of the work which has 
passed through our hands will last even after our 
bones have mingled with the dust ; I have treated 
my workmen, not as an employer would, but as a 
comrade. I am not a very rich man, but even 
if I were to give all my money away, what good 
would that do ? The poor would be just as poor ; 
the rich, perhaps, a little more rich, for my wealth 
would finally get into their hands. The world 
might be pleased to talk about me for three or four 
days, until something new caught its fancy. Even 
if Rothschild gave away his millions to-morrow, 
there would be the same need for Socialists to 
agitate.' 

The words seem so poor as I set them down 
here ; but the shining enthusiasm of his face, 
the deep sincerity of the rough, musical voice, 
roused us to a fervour of mad applause. * Sweet 
in those days was it to be alive, but to be 
young was heaven.* We had what Zola calls 
*the divine enthusiasm of twenty,* and our 
prophets were Lassalle, Heine, Proudhon, Marx, 
John Stuart Mill, Morris, Robert Blatchford, and 
George Bernard Shaw. We have dethroned some 
of our gods since then ; but some of them have 
dethroned themselves. 
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In 1894 I quitted Manchester for Liverpool, 
but, as I had started an amateur dramatic society, I 
bethought me that Morris's * Dream of John Ball ' 
would make a beautiful play. So I wrote suggest- 
ing the idea to the author. He replied as 
follows : 

J 'Kblmscott House, 

' Hammersmith. 

* Dear Comrade, 

* I am not of the timber from which play- 
wrights are hewn. Why not have a try at it 
yourself to see what you can make of it ? When 
I wrote my little book, I did it more with the 
intention of bringing in the Socialistic dialogue at 
the end rather than of dealing with the literary 
and dramatic side of the story. 

* Yours truly, 

* William Morris.' 

This was the first of several letters which passed 
between us, all of which — alas ! how can I say it 
for shame? — I lost in Paris some years ago. 

But William Morris was not the only illustrious 
visitor who went to the International. Sergius 
Stepniak, Prince Kropotkin, and, if I mistake not, 
Felix Volkhovsky, had been there ; but Kropotkin 
very often, Titles were at a discount there ; the 
Prince was never called anything but * comrade,* 
and, by the way his eyes beamed, I think he 
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preferred it. Kropotkin used to give lectures in 
the New Islington Hall, Manchester, and many of 
the elite of that city went to the meeting in order 
that they might bask in the smiles of a ' real, live ' 
Prince. But he was never really comfortable with 
these folk, and very often he would steal away to 
the club, where an enthusiastic army of shabbily- 
dressed Russians were waiting to receive him. 
Then would arise a perfect babel of tongues- 
Yiddish, Russian, German, Magyar, and French. 
Kropotkin spoke them all, the Magyar, I believe, 
excepted. When I first met him, a friend said to 
me : M am going to present you to the gentlest- 
mannered man in Christendom.' Yet I could 
scarcely believe that my eyes saw the femous 
revolutionary, scientist, and litterateur. He re- 
minded me of a shabby, benevolent old school- 
master ; he was so quiet and modest, so unaffected, 
that I could not help thinking that there was a 
mistake. And yet he could be stern and unbend- 
ing at times. Once, when he was staying at the 
house of a well-known savant, the conversation 

turned upon S , an African explorer. Kropot- 

kin's eyes flashed fire, and he cried : * The man 
is an utter brute. There is nothing human in 
him, and he practically admits it in his books.' 

^But, Prince, he was my guest,' said the host 
indignantly. 
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* I am sorry for that/ said Kropotkin quietly ; 
* I believe the man to be an utter brute.' 

When he mounted the platform to give his 
address on * Physical Force in European Politics 
during the Last Half-Century,' his whole manner 
changed. He spoke with that enthusiasm which 
characterizes the Socialist, and yet he had a 
moderation of speech, a keen, pitiless logic, a 
sincerity of thought, which are rarely found on any 
platform. Socialist or otherwise. Then I began to 
understand why this man was one of the first 
savants in Europe. The astonishing thing about 
his address was that he seemed to be intimate with 
every great political figure of the last five decades, 
from Kossuth and Cavour to C16menceau. I was 
not able to appreciate his critique of the latter 
until five years later I met the editor of VAurore 
in the salle de redaction in the Rue Montmartre. 

* If it had not been for politics,' said Kropotkin 
— I am quoting from a journal I kept in those 
days — * C16menceau would have been a very great 
man. At one time he was the most popular man 
in France, and the only way you could get anyone 
to dispraise him would be by overpraising him, 
and then someone would attack him simply out 
of love of contradiction ; but now ' — this was in 
1 893 — * everyone is against him, and his reign as 
a political ruler is for ever ended.' 
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I forget the other part of the address, except 
that it proved that all wrongs had been righted 
only by physical force, and that it confirmed us in 
the bayonet and big-stick theories. But after the 
meeting had ended, Kropotkin walked home arm- 
in-arm with a bricklayer and a street-sweeper, 
both Anarchists, and, to the best of my memory, 
very decent fellows. Here was equality with a 
vengeance — a Prince, a savant, a man famous for 
his studies in science and history, arm-in-arm with 
two unlettered men of low estate, I was delighted 
with it. It was a foretaste of the good time 
coming, when every man — the capitalist included 
— would sit under his own fig-tree and vine, and 
no one be afi-aid. Ah^ il y avaii des beaux rives 
dans ces jours4a ! 

I rememba: asking Kropotkin which of his 
many books and pamphlets he preferred. 

* I think the best thing I have written is " An 
Appeal to the Young," ' he replied. * It has been 
translated into seventeen languages and patois, 
and it is on the "Index Expurgatorius " of 
every tyrannical country. Yes, it has h^d a great 
success.' 

But not more than it deserves. This pamphlet 
is the most beautiful piece of writing in the 
Socialist movement. I quote the following from 
its pages : 
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*It is to the young that I wish to address 
myself to-day. Let the old — I mean, of course, 
the old in heart and mind — ^lay down this 
pamphlet, and not tire their eyes in reading what 
will tell them nothing. 

* ... If your heart really beats in unison with 
that of humanity, if like a true poet you have an 
ear for Life, then, gazing out upon this sea of 
sorrow whose tide sweeps up around you, face to 
face with these people dying of hunger, in the 
presence of these corpses piled up in these mines, 
and these mutilated bodies lying in heaps on the 
barricades, looking at these long lines of exiles 
who are going to bury themselves in the snows 
of Siberia and in the marshes of tropical islands, 
in full view of this desperate battle which is being 
fought, amid the cries of pain from the conquered 
and the orgies of the victors, of heroism in con- 
flict with cowardice, of noble determination face 
to face with contemptible cunning — you cannot 
remain neutral : you will come and take the side 
of the oppressed because you know that the 
beautifiil, the sublime, the spirit of life itself, 
are on the side of those who fight for light, for 
humanity, for justice !* 

In case the reader to whom Kropotkin appeals 
is unconvinced, the next few words are terribly 
eloquent : 
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* Very well. In that case life itself will take 
pains to enlighten you. One day a crisis comes, 
one of those crises which are no longer mere 
passing phenomena, as they were formerly, but a 
crisis which destroys a whole industry, which 
plunges thousands of workers into misery, which 
crushes whole families. You struggle against the 
calamity like the rest. But you will soon see 
how your wife, your child, your friend, little by 
little succumb to privations, fade away under your 
very eyes. For sheer want of food, for lack of 
care and medical assistance, they end their days on 
the pauper's stretcher, whilst the life of the rich 
flows on joyously midst the sunny streets of the 
great city, careless of those who starve and perish. 
You will then understand how utterly revolting is 
this society ; you will then reflect upon the causes 
of this crisis, and your examinations will scrutinize 
to the depths this abomination which puts millions 
of human beings at the mercy of the brutal greed 
of a handful of useless triflers ; then you will 
understand that Socialists are right when they say 
that our present society can be, that it must be, 
organized from top to bottom.' 

Those who read this little pamphlet will have 
read the message of the new democracy from its 
greatest writer. 

The Jewish members of the International were 
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what Artemus Ward would have termed * a curus 
lot.' Most of them were refugees from Russia, 
Germany, and Poland, with an invincible dislike 
to military service. Their general style of living 
may be inferred from the following anecdote : 
Two members of the club, but lately arrived 
from Poland, were arrested for travelling on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway without tickets, 
and condemned to fourteen days' imprisonment. 
That fortnight must be counted among their 
halcyon days. To have regular meals of plain, 
healthy food, and to have a bed every evening on 
which to rest, were new experiences so much to 
their liking that, when the fourteen days had 
expired, they refused to budge, and, much to their 
disgust, were ejected by main force from the 
prison, two burly warders, with the usual low- 
class English contempt for • furriners and Jews,* 
carrying out the process with infinite glee. Indeed, 
they put such gusto into their work that it seemed 
at one time as if the wretched ex-prisoners Vere 
to have further free board and lodging in a 
hospital. 

But the British members — * the white men,' as 
someone termed them in irreverent contradistinc- 
tion to the foreigners — ^were of much finer metal, 
and two of them stood immeasurably above all 
others. Herbert Stanton — which, as my readers 
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will guess, is a pseudonym — was a short, fair 
youth about twenty years of age. He had reddish- 
brown hair which fell over a mas^ve forehead, 
underneath which gleamed a pair of gray-blue 
eyes which sometimes were lit with indescribable 
scorn, or shining with fanatical enthusiasm, but 
which mostly beamed with good-humoured con- 
tempt for a world which in the poet's, and in his, 
mind was * all massacre, murder, and wrong/ He 
had the gift of simple speech to a greater extent 
than any other n^n I have met, and I have heard 
him speak to a crowd of fifteen thousand people, 
all of whom hung breathlessly on his words as 
those of a prophet. But his uncompromising 
atheism often jarred on the ears of his auditors, 
and very often I have seen free fights as a sequel 
to his scornful gibes at the Christless creed of 
Christianity. 

His close* friend and fellow-enthusiast was a 
little black-haired man of three-and-twcnty. He 
had dark eyes in which burned a lurid enthusiasm 
such as may have lighted the face of Pym, 
Hampden, or — John Felton. Alfred Barholm 
(another pseudonym) was the counterpart of 
Stanton in everything save the Saxon humour of 
speech, but better read and more ethereal. 
Stanton's feet were firmly fixed on the earth, but 
his friend occasionally soared up to the stars. 
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Their united enthusiasm may be gauged when I 
state that during a period of five years they held 
three open-air meetings every Sunday, and at least 
two meetings during the week. Each meeting 
was held at a distance of, at least, three miles 
from the preceding one. 

Their success was in no wise in proportion to 
their ability or enthusiasm. Very often after a 
clear exposition of the principles of Anarchism 
and the futility of law and government, one might 
hear members of the audience saying : * Yes, 
the young men are right. We ought to have 
working-class members of ParUament !' 

I can only remember two other members whose 
vagaries are worth recording: Vernon, a little 
man with a bald head, weak eyes, and an unlimited 
power of lying ; nobody took him seriously except 
those who did not know him. He was very 
versatile. He knew five languages, could paint 
in oil and water-colours, was a clever archaeologist, 
an able writer, a certificated schoolmaster, and, 
with all these, was no better off than the ordinary 
clerk at thirty shillings a week. He called him- 
self a Catholic, and wore a massive gold crucifix 
x>n his watch-chain, which he constantly displayed. 
His religious belief was peculiaf. I have known 
him to receive Communion in the morning, and 
heard him declare in the afternoon that Jesus was 
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the son of Joseph, and» a little later, that the^ 
doctrine of Transubstantiation was undoubtedly 
true. As a liar he was anything but picturesque, 
and he palled in consequence. Williams was 
another curious personality. He refused to work, 
because he would thus increase the wealth of some 
capitalist, so he loafed about, writing long letters 
to the local newspapers, and occasionally making 
street-corner speeches. He had a pale face and 
weird, dreamy eyes, which seemed to be constantly 
contemplating the unseen world, in which he was 
a most devout believer. How he managed to live 
was a mystery. I think fresh air must have been 
his chief article of diet. 

The police, alarmed at the possibility of a spread 
of Anarchistic doctrines among the working men 
of Manchester, suppressed the meetings, and in 
defence of the right of free speech Stanton and 
Barholm went repeatedly to gaol. In the end the 
police withdrew their opposition, and for lack of 
this the Anarchist propaganda was killed in 
Cottonopolis. 

The International met with the usual fate of 
Socialist halls : the bailiffs seized the furniture for 
rent, and, despite its illustrious traditions, it was 
closed, to the great joy of the neighbouring 
synagogues. For the greater part of the members 
were bigoted atheists, I regret to say — there are 
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some atheists, chiefly the less cultured, who arc 
as bigoted, almost, as ill-educated Christians, men 
whom Heine has aptly termed * Grand Inquisitors 
of Unbelief ' — and they spoke of sacred things 
in terms which made my blood run cold, and 
made me expect to see a fiery avalanche, if 
there could be such a thing, burst down from 
the heavens to sweep my blaspheming friends 
to the pit. I have become more tolerant, or 
indifferent, since those days. But there is one 
event which always makes me laugh, despite 
its blackguardism. The International invited 
a lot of musicians who couldn't play, to help 
them to give a concert. When the auspicious 
day came, the players were astounded to see half 
a dozen tea-trays and pokers beside their orchestral 
instruments. About twenty of the younger 
members of the club had combs and tissue-paper 
to help them to join in the chorus, and when the 
music began the din was something unearthly. 
Every man played for himself without regard to 
his fellow ; the piano and the tea-tray had the best 
of it, and the fiddles and flutes were nowhere. I 
was looking out at the window, when suddenly 
it dawned on me that it was the Jewish Day of 
Atonement, and the members of the synagogue 
opposite would be a little upset. In a while they 
flocked out of the synagogue, stood in the road- 

2 
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way, and, headed by the Rabbi, shook their fists 
up at the club windows, with the result that the 
members swarmed down into the street, and the 
next moment there was a free fight which would 
have made a pugilist's mouth water. It was a case 
of catch-as-catch-^an ; they hit out with their fists 
or open hands just as was convenient, but after a 
lively ten minutes' battle the orthodox fled, carry- 
ing with them a liberal crop of black eyes and 
bruised noses, the curves of the latter being even 
more pronounced than usual. I think it was this 
exploit which caused the club to close its doors ; 
many of the members were fiightened to come, as 
they feared the police, and they did not send their 
subscriptions, so the International died of anaemia 
of the purse, amid the enthusiastic rejoicings of 
orthodox Jewry. 



CHAPTER II 

ANARCHISM AND ANARCHISTS 

The Empress of Austria and Heine — Proudhon and Bakunlne 
— Anarchists seize a fleet of ironclads — ^Anarchists and 
Governments — Why Canovas was assassinated — The 
weakness of the Anarchist ideal. 

During my early days in Paris one of my 
favourite haunts was the little cemetery in Mont- 
martre where lies all what is mortal of Heinrich 
Heine. Heine has ever been one of my literary 
gods, and I found a curious fascination in standing 
near his grave watching the stream of pilgrims, 
who, judging by the visiting-<ards left within the 
railing surrounding the tomb^ had come from all 
corners of the world to see the last resting-place 
of 'the German nightingale who had made his 
nest in the periwig of Voltaire/ On one occasion 
I was struck by the personality of a lady who 
dropped on her knees by the grave and {M^yed 
aloud for the repose of Heine's soul. She had 
once been remarkably handsome, but age and 
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sorrow had seared her face with many lines. She 
rose to her feet, and turned to a younger lady 
who was with her. 

'The grave is in a disgraceful state,' she said 
aloud in English. * I must write to the authori- 
ties, and have the matter seen to.* 

As she left the cemetery I turned to the 
gardietiy who, like myself, had been watching this 
interesting scene. 

^ Who is that lady ?' I asked. 

*It is the Empress of Austria, monsieur/ he 
replied. * Whenever she is in Paris she always 
pays a visit to Henri Heine's grave.' 

The next time that I visited the tomb I found 
it decked with beautiful flowers. The decaying 
heap of visiting-cards had been removed, the 
railing repaired, the whole grave given an appear- 
ance of dignity and beauty, and I was informed 
that the Empress had put aside a certain sum 
to maintain the grave in a state of good repair. 
Less than a year afterwards, as I read the news of 
Lucchini's cowardly assassination of the unfor- 
tunate lady, my mind went back to the pathetic 
scene in the cemetery of Montmartre, when the 
Empress had fallen on her knees to pray for a 
poet who was the favourite author of her ill-fated 
son, and whose writings must always appeal with 
striking power to the unfortunate and unhappy. 
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I have always been interested in the principles 
of Anarchism, not only because the average man 
has a strange misconception of Anarchist ideas, 
but because I have met most of the prominent 
figures in the movement, from Kropotkin to 
Enrico Malatesta, and from Jean Grave to Tierro 
del Marmol. 

Proudhon, the French philosopher, is the Adam 
from whom the children of Anarchism have sprung ; 
but its most characteristic advocate was Prince 
Michael Bakunine, who was born in Russia in the 
year 18 14. His youth was spent in much the 
same idle fashion as that of other Russian nobles. 
He entered the army, only to quit it after a short 
period, to travel through Western Europe, and to 
study the politics and philosophy of the Teutonic " 
and Latin races. In 1847 he met Georges Sand 
and Proudhon at Paris — a meeting which was to 
have a remarkable influence on his character. He 
speedily accepted Proudhon's doctrines, and, put- 
ting them into practice two years afterwards in 
Russia, he was sentenced to an unlimited term of 
imprisonment. 

After a long confinement he was sent to Siberia, 
but, eluding the vigilance of his gaolers, he escaped 
to a life of exile in Switzerland. In 1869 he 
founded the Social Democratic Alliance, but this 
organization was submerged in the * International 
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Working Men's Society,' which had been founded 
in 1864 for the emancipation of workmen by 
workmen. At the beginning the society was 
dominated by Karl Marx and his disciples; but 
when Bakunine joined the society, and, in his 
character of 'apostle of destruction/ sought to 
make the International the mainspring of revo- 
tionary effort, the Marxists bitterly opposed him. 
Three years later, in a congress held at the Hague, 
Bakunine was outvoted and * excommunicated ' by 
the followers of Marx. In no way daunted, he 
founded a rival International, which had for its 
avowed programme ' the destruction of existing 
institutions, in order that they might be replaced 
by communes, on the basis of the Commune of 
1 87 1.' This doctrine spread all over the Con- 
tinent, but it was chiefly in Spain that it achieved 
its greatest success. The poverty of the country 
and the absurd privil^es of Church and State had 
prepared the people for revolution, and in 1873, 
inspired by the new creed, risings took place in 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Seville, and Cartagena, the 
Spanish fleet of ironclads being seized in the 
harbour of the latter city. It was only after a 
terrible struggle that the rising was suppressed ; 
but the explosions of recent years and other 
outrages which have taken place in Spain are 
really due to the disturbances of 1 873. 
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After a remarkable career as a revolutionary 
s^tator, Bakunine died at Berne in 1876. His 
creed was based on materialism. * Neither God 
nor master !' was his motto. He rejected authority 
of every kind. In his book ' Dieu et T^tat * he 
says : * The liberty of man consists solely in this — 
that he obeys the laws of Nature because he has 
himself recognised them as such, and not because 
they have been imposed upon him externally by 
any foreign will whatsoever, human or Divine, 
collective or individual. . . . We object to all 
legislation, all authority, and all influence, privi- 
leged, patented, official, and lega], even when it 
has proceeded from universal sufirage, convinced 
that it must always turn to the profit of a 
dominating and exploiting minority against the 
interests of the immense majority.* Anarchists take 
no part in elections, except to advise the electors 
to abstain from voting. *To vote is to submit 
one's self, it is designing one's self one's master ; 
that is to say, *M am a beast incapable of con- 
ducting myself." To vote is to be duped,* says 
an Anarchist placard which was posted on the 
walls of the Pantheon during the municipal elec- 
tions at Paris in 1887. * Neither God nor master 1' 
they repeat vehemently ; and in answer to requests 
as to how society is to be saved, they reply : * By 
voluntary co-operation.' 
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This doctrine appeals mostly to philosophers 
and peasants. Men of the intellectual rank of 
Kropotkin and Elis6e Reclus and Jean Grave are 
among its most fervent advocates, and even William 
Morris was strongly influenced by the Anarchist 
ideal. His Utopian book, * News from Nowhere/ 
has been described by Anarchists as ' an antidote to 
the absurd writings of Edward Bellamy.' Tolstoi 
himself may be described as a Christian Anarchist. 

The Anarchists are numerically strongest in 
Spain, but London, Berne, and Paris are their 
chief headquarters. There are small bodies in 
Manchester, Leicester, Sheffield, Glasgow, and 
Derby ; but their activity is confined to dialectical 
disputes with the local Socialists, who oppose 
them with great bitterness. 

The Paris Anarchist is different from the other 
species. He is either a poet and philosopher, 
such as Jean Grave, earning a scanty living, and 
boasting that the paper he edits is the only un- 
bribable journal in the city ; or he is a writer of 
poems and articles which should be read through 
a telescope — to avoid the stench ; in many cases 
he is a burglar, a footpad, a souteneur living on 
the prostitution of unfortunate women, and occa- 
sionally he is an assassin. The average Anarchist, 
preaching an ideal of a time when white-robed 
Peace shall spread her wings over the earth, when 
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there shall be no law, yet every man shall sit under 
his own fig-tree and vine, and none shall be afraid^ 
is content to peacefully advocate his theories. But 
there are others — men such as Eteviant and the 
writers on the stafF of Pkre Peinard — ^who preach 
the doctrine of violence. Anarchists, however, 
never act collectively, unless we except the Spanish 
risings; and it is imderstood that the gospel of 
Anarchism must be spread by individual initiative. 

Consequently, Anarchists as a body disclaim all 
responsibility for the murders of Ravachol, Emile 
Henry, and Angelillo. In a pamphlet entitled 
'Anarchism and Outrage,' the author says that, 
* while homicidal outrages are neither a logical 
outcome of Anarchist principles nor a practical 
necessity of Anarchist action, they are a social 
phenomenon which Anarchists and all social 
revolutionists must be prepared to face.' They 
point out that most political parties in Europe 
have been at some time or other associated with 
crime. The Mazzinians in Italy, the Terrorists in 
Russia, the Chartists in England, and the revolu- 
tionaries in Ireland, have played a sanguinary part 
in the political history of the nineteenth century. 

Many of the awful crimes associated with men 
of the stamp of Lucchini and Angelillo were 
caused by external circumstances. The assassin of 
Canovas, I am told by a friend who knew him 
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intimately, formerly lived in Sidmouth Street, off 
the Gray's Inn Road ; he had the reputation of 
being a quiet, industrious man, although he was 
well known to the Spanish police. The explosion 
at Barcelona served as a pretext, it is now almost 
generally admitted, to arrest every Republican and 
reformer in the city, in addition to many well- 
known Anarchists. Their incarceration at the 
fortress of Montjuich was attended by atrocities 
well worthy of a country which has produced the 
Inquisition. On the appearance of Tierro del 
Marmol's book dealing with the frightful outrages 
committed on the prisoners of Montjuich, Angelillo 
diligently read this publication, and some time 
afterwards, when he attended the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, called to protest against the 
torture of the Spanish prisoners, he became 
inflamed to madness by the description of their 
sufferings. He left for Spain, and a few days later 
the world was horrified to read that Canovas had 
been assassinated. The Spanish statesman had 
been murdered by way of retaliation for the out- 
rages of Montjuich. 

But in the case of Lucchini there were no 
circumstances to show that the crime was due to 
revenge. The murderer cowardly killed a lady 
whose misfortunes might have won pity from the 
greatest enemies of the Hapsburgs. This terrible 
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series of assassinations — ^which began with RavaiUac 
and Jacques Clement and ends with Lucchini and 
Czolgotz, the assassin of McKinley, shows that 
society has no protection against a fool, a madman, 
or a fanatic. These men never reason that, a 
King murdered, a Prime Minister assassinated, 
others take their place, and that, if those of their 
opinions were formerly chastised with whips, they 
will now be chastised with scorpions. 

The fault of the Anarchist lies in that he wishes 
to begin an ideal society before the human race 
has evolved into a fit state to receive it. He 
wishes to take the last step first ; and, although 
the millennium can never be begun with the 
imperfect education of to-day, he would begin 
an earthly paradise with an unfit human nature, 
which would wear its wings as awkwardly as the 
Tsar holds out his olive-branch to the nations. 
The average man does not view Anarchism and 
Anarchists with a kindly eye. Their philosophy 
is above him, and he views with horror the bad 
logic of those men who preach peace and yet 
commit outrage, and he absolutely refuses to be 
terrorized into perfection. Whatever progress is 
made by Anarchist philosophy among thinkers 
will be nullified, and a feeling of horror against 
deeds such as those of Lucchini and Czolgotz will 
take its place in their hearts. 



CHAPTER III 



THE cranks' club 



The Drum — ^A mixed assembly — Their literary gods — An 
old Chartist — ' The Chartist movement an agitation to 
reduce the price of beer ' — An English Thoreau and 
Mark Tapley combined — The Pezzers' Razzle — A 
Jacquerie that failed — The descendant of a famous Crom- 
wellian — A poet manqu^ — Early impressions of Paris. 

Within a stone-throw of the Art Gallery which 
the munificence of the late Andrew Barclay 
Walker has given to the citizens of Liverpool is 
a quaint little commercial hotel called the Drum. 
Its fame as the n^eting-place of the chief cranks 
in the Second City of the Empire has been hymned 
by the late Edward Francis Fay in the pages of 
the Clarion ; but even Fay, brilliant writer as he 
was, could not do the Drum justice. It would 
have needed the pen of Balzac or of Charles 
Reade. 

The Drum dates back, I am told, to 1830, 
when it was the rendezvous of men who later on 
took part in the great Chartist movement ; and in 
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1867 men with slouch hats, long coats, and an 
American accent, met there to plan Ireland's 
emancipation by the bayonet But in those days 
the cranks held aloof; the other habitues were 
terribly in earnest, so they preferred to foregather 
in the * Devil's Kitchen ' — now closed some years 
— ^and discuss Man, The Universe, Time, and 
Space, to their hearts' content 

The Drum was proud of two things — that it 
was not respectable, and that it sold temperance 
drinks only. Long after every hotel and bar had 
closed its doors, the genial voice of Will O'Don- 
nell, the proprietor, would cry out : * Now, boy% 
let's throw another cob of coal on the fire, and 
then we'll have a song 1* 

I have seen the most dissimilar characters 
elbow one another in the smoke-room. A 
provincial president of the Fabian Society, who 
was also a successful iron-merchant ; a well-known 
Liverpool business woman, who had also won fame 
as a fine amateur actress, and for her general 
philanthropy ; an American journalist ; a sprink- 
ling of vegetarians ; an Anarchist — curious com- 
bination of fanatic, street-corner orator, and sneak- 
thief ; an enthusiast of Balzac and Rabelais ; a 
little, hair-splitting philosopher, whose lightest con- 
versation was of economic rent, economic bases, 
and the results of environment ; and the local 
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labour leader and correspondent of the Labour 
GazettCy argued with cranks whose creed might be 
expressed in the phrase that God had made a bad 
mistake in making man, but a worse in creating 
woman and the Liberal and Torjr parties. 

The ironmaster, a man of rare gifts, only came 
occasionally ; the lady usually appeared at the 
Socialist meetings held in a large chamber above 
the smoke-room, and never stayed for the evening 
causerie ; and no one regretted this, for even a 
New Woman might have been a little alarmed 
at some of the theories which were advanced by 
men who applied to themselves Alphonse ot 
Castile's belief, that, if he had been consulted at 
the Creation, he could have spared God some 
absurdities. 

From eight to ten one discussed politics and 
philosophy, and when a speaker became more 
wearisome than usual he was howled down with 
cries of ^ But what did Gladstone say in '85 .^' It 
mattered not if he were quoting Spencer, Marx, 
or himself, the cry was just the same ; and if a 
luckless stranger dared to tell the story of the 
Socialists writing to Rothschild asking him to 
share his millions with the many, there would have 
been a wild rush at him, for the story was too 
painfully familiar. Indeed, some had read it in 
Heine in the original German. The politicians 
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quoted were Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Bright, and 
sometimes the two Joes, Dromios of Radicalism, 
Joseph Cowen of Newcastle and Joseph Chamber- 
lain of Nettlefolds and Birmingham. From ten 
to half-past eleven the Drum talked literature — 
Balzac, Dickens, Hugo, J. F. Smith (the Marie 
Corelli of the fifties), Charles Reade, and Grant 
Allen. One critic held that Dickens was to be 
read between twelve and twenty, but never after, 
and then one could idealize his work ; another 
asserted that J. F. Smith came perilously near 
Shakespeare at times; but everyone agreed that 
Grant Allen should be accepted as the prose 
laureate of the dumb giant Democracy, because 
he detested Respectability, Mrs. Grundy, and the 
Nonconformist conscience. For Mrs. Grundy was 
squirming in those days over the ps^es of *A 
Woman Who Did,' and whenever Grant Allen*s 
name was mentioned among us he had the 
enthusiastic applause of everyone without a beard. 
On the stroke of twelve a new crowd poured into 
the room, a man took down the fiddle from the 
wall, and a thundering chorus volleyed • Drink to 
me only with thine eyes,' *The Rising of the 
Moon,' and *The Wearing o* the Green.' De- 
cidedly, the Drum was nof respectable. 

Towards the small-hours, when the singers 
became hoarse, the echo of the music died away. 
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and wild, Rabelaisian stories were told, and thrill- 
ing adventures on land and sea. 

The most picturesque habitue of the Drum was 
John Taylor, an old Chartist who had stood side 
by side with Ernest Jones and Feargus O'Connor 
during the famous agitation of the forties. The 
long, white hair fell in profusion over his stooping 
shoulders ; his face, a puckered mass of wrinkles, 
was lighted by a pair of gray eyes which shone 
with almost boyish enthusiasm, although Taylor, 
when I first met him, was close on to his eightieth 
year, and his thin, eldritch voice was always to be 
heard denouncing the apathy and cowardice of the 
modern workman. *In my time,' he would say 
querulously, * we went to prison for our opinions. 
In your time you won't even go to a ballot-box.* 
He was too much in earnest for the triflers at the 
Drum, and he had a plentiful lack of humour — a 
grave defect. It was no uncommon thing for 
some joker to stir the old man to wild fury by 
asking him if the Chartist agitation were not a 
movement to reduce the price of beer. 

Less picturesque but far more interesting was 
Robert Manson, a combination of Thoreau and 
Mark Tapley. He was a tall man of fine physique. 
The observer casually noted his broad forehead and 
firm chin, and would then fix his gaze on the 
laughing eyes and humorous mouth which dis- 
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played the very soul of the man. Manson's social 
and religious creed was very simple, and might.be 
condensed as follows : The world is a huge 
mistake, and the only way to right all wrongs is 
to blow the Universe off its axis ; but life may be 
tolerated, and even enjoyed, if one has not too 
much work, and has some leisure time for 
trespassing. He lived up to his beliefs with great 
earnestness. He founded a Pessimist Society as a 
rebuke to the memory of Auguste Comte, and a 
committee was formed for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan to destroy all rights and wrongs at 
one fell swoop, but no definite scheme was adopted 
except a continuation of the collective subscription 
to the Drum and the individual support to the 
Fabian Society. 

Manson knew every inch of the Cheshire coast 
which lies near the Mersey banks, fi-om the long 
strip of yellow sand at Leasowe, where the Irish 
Sea sweeps in with magnificent fiiry, scattering its 
spray at the foot of * Canute's Chair,' as if in 
mockery of a dead King, to the green woods of 
Eastham, now dying away before the squalid 
waters of the Manchester Ship Canal. He was 
familiar with every * bury hole ' in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and every quaint epitaph written on an 
English tomb. If these pages should come under 
his eyes, I offer him the following epitaph for his 

3 
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collection, which I copied from a tomb in a 
Norman cemetery : 

*Ci-gtt ma femme. 
Quel est bien 
Pour son repos, 
£t pour le mien I' 

Once a year Manson organized a curious 
meeting known as the *Pezzers' Razzle.* The 
society met at a quaint little farmhouse within the 
shadow of the Burton woods, and had a hot-pot 
supper followed by a weird kind of concert where 
most of the songs were in praise of death. On 
the stroke of midnight the party sallied out to 
trespass for the remainder of the night over all 
enclosed grounds between Burton and Birken- 
head. Whether the weather was foul or fair, they 
trudged along singing old English songs, and when 
they came to an old farmhouse, or any ancient 
building which had been ' restored,' they stopped, 
and in full-throated chorus solemnly cursed the 
owner, for the * Pezzers ' were devout antiquaries. 
They were a fine crowd of big-hearted fellows, but 
an unimaginative man thrown into their company 
would have doubted his own sanity. Indeed, as I 
recall their vagaries, I often doubt my own wisdom 
in having trusted myself to Manson's guidance 
one Saturday night, when for over five hours we 
splashed our way through muddy pools, slipped 
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over fields of red day, and ran the risk of falling 
over more than one precipice and breaking our 
necks, to say nothing of tramping knee-deep 
through the great heaps of dead leaves and 
decaying branches of the gloomy Burton woods. 
It was midnight when we set out on this ramble, 
and the clock was striking five when we reached a 
cottage where light refreshment in the shape of 
ham, tongue, brawn, hot loaves, and gallons of tea 
and coffee, was served out to the crowd by the 
fattest woman that ever I have seen. 

On one rare occasion I got a glimpse of 
Manson which showed me that he might have 
developed into the leader of another Jacquerie. It 
was during the terrible winter of 1894- 1895, when 
poverty and distress were unusually keen in Liver- 
pool. The Lord Mayor — a creature named Watts, 
who was sufiering from what the Irish call ^ fat in 
the brain' — ^had publicly declared that 'the un* 
employed might go to the devil ' so far as he 
was concerned. The Liverpool Socialists raised 
a fund, and fed over 2,000 hungry mctiy women, 
and children daily in the great square fronting 
St. George's Hall. Public excitement had grown 
to such a pitch that most people expected a serious 
riot, in which the hungry men of Liverpool would 
break loose and sack the shops of the city. On 
this particular day 5,000 persons had been fed 

3_2 
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with bread and lentil soup, and Manson, who 
had charge of the arrangements, rose to make a 
speech. There was an audience of over 10,000 
persons, most of them stalwart labourers unable to 
find work at the docks, and trade-unionists thrown 
out of employment by the stress of bad trade. It 
was the first time that Manson had ever made a 
speech, and the crowd, which was devoted to him 
because of his efforts on their behalf, pressed nearer 
in order not to miss a word. In a bold, determined 
voice, Manson cried : ' Men of Liverpool, the 
authorities and the fed classes have a holy fear 
of your breaking out, sacking the city, and helping 
yourselves to a really square meal, perhaps for the 
first time in your lives. Well, I am not against 
such an idea, and if there were only the fifteenth 
part of a chance of success I would lead you 
myself.' Loud cheers greeted this defiant announce- 
ment. Manson held up his hand for silence, and 
then continued : * The only thing that I can say 
is, that I am deeply sorry the chance isn't there; 
but we can keep it before our minds just the same. 
It will quicken the authorities into finding you 
work.' 

One thing is certain — that, if Manson had given 
the word, he would have been at the head of 
10,000 hungry, desperate men, who were in the 
humour to have faced a row of cannon and a 
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line of bayonets in order to get a bare meal of 
bread for their wives and children and them- 
selves. 

But of all the wild, mad array of wisdom and 
folly which met at the Drum to offer advice to 
the Almighty and the Government of the day, 
none was so brilliant as Roger Pride, a man of 
whom one might say, even as Pierre Gringoire 
said of himself, that he hadn't common-sense — he 
only had genius. He came of a very old family. 
I believe there is a Roger Pride in Domesday 
Book, and the famous Colonel Pride (the author of 
the historical coup (Tetat known as ^ Pride's Purge ') 
was the lineal ancestor of this man, whom I grew 
to love as a brother. Roger's father, Henry Pride, 
was a poet of no mean ability, but, dying in the 
flower of his youth— he was only thirty-six when 
he passed away — he left behind him but one small 
volume of poems, 'Iphigenia,' dedicated to his 
friend Gerald Massey. Henry Pride's brother, 
Samuel, is well known in the North Country as a 
fine landscape-painter ; but it is safe to say that, 
had Roger lived, he would have won a much 
higher place than Fate has given to either his 
father or his uncle. 

I shall never forget our first meeting. He was 
an enthusiastic Socialist, and spent half his time 
in addressing meetings of the Clarion scouts — a 
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Socialist organization formed by Robert Blatchford, 
who has been described as * the modern William 
Cobbett.' It was raining heavily, and, espying 
an open door, I escaped the deluge by standing 
some time in its shelter, until I noticed a crowd 
streaming along a narrow passage opposite. I 
followed them, and entered a room in which were 
some 300 men, the eldest of whom might have 
been about twenty-six — though it was doubtful 
— listening to a young man of twenty-two. He 
was very tall, probably about six feet two inches, 
very thin, and his face of a ghastly pallor. There 
was an uncanny light in the large blue eyes, 
which sometimes danced with mad merriment, and 
at others blazed with the weird enthusiasm of the 
visionary. His manner belied his boyish appear- 
ance : the face was that of a young poet, who 
lived in mad, beautiful worlds of his own creation ; 
his voice and words suggested that he had out- 
lived his emotions. And yet there was an occa^ 
sional ring in his tones which told that he still had 
the spirit of twenty, which prizes laughter as more 
precious than rubies or fine gold. 

When the meeting was at an end I introduced 
myself to Pride. There were two reasons which 
impelled me to this. The first may make the 
reader laugh. The weird gift of second-sight is 
common to many a Celt, and I have often seen 
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in dreams persons and places that have been asso^ 
dated with my life long before I have actually 
come into contact with them. Pride's face was 
strangely familiar to me, and I suddenly remem* 
bered that I had known him in those shadowy 
realms which are seen only with closed eyes. And, 
in addition, the man fascinated me by his per- 
sonality. 

We had no acquaintanceship. After ten 
minutes' talk we were calling each other ^old 
man ' after the fashion of enthusiastic youth, and 
feeling as if we had known each other an eternity 
or two. 

I never met a man of his age so well informed. 
In his bedroom was a heap of South Kensington 
certificates which might have comfortably papered 
an ordinary chamber, each bearing the phrase so 
well known to students of science, * In Nature's 
infinite book of secrecy a little can I read.' His 
knowledge of biology had won the prsuse of Pro- 
fessor W. A. Herdman — no mean authority — and 
some time ago I heard a curious story which illus- 
trates Pride's youthful love of zoology. When 
but a mere boy he was in the habit of inviting a 
party of school-boy friends to his home. Armed 
with fishing-rods, they would take their place in 
the kitchen, and, after baiting their hooks with a 
piece of cheese, jish for mice. A most cruel trait, 
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one might say ; but Science and her votaries are 
impervious to pity in all that concerns the realms 
of knowledge. The mice were carefully dissected, 
the youthful student making notes, and it was not 
surprising that in after-days he had a fund of 
biological knowledge unusual in an amateur. 
This displayed itself strongly in his writings, as 
instance the following : 

* In the beginning of time mighty tides laid 
down deep mud deposits where now is Wales. 
Strange birds wandered over the misty wastes, 
leaving footprints to this day for wise men to 
ponder over. Then fi-om the womb of Earth 
burst forth volcanic fire, and the muddy shore 
was buried under a million tons of molten rock. 
On rolled the years, and lifted a great upheaval 
once more surfaceward, the erstwhile mud now 
pressed and burnt into hard, laminated slate. 

^ And all to what destined purpose ? Surely to 
provide slate-quarries for My Lord. 

*Two thousand years ago the Romans scaled 
our chalk clifis and drove back the barbarian 
horde. Inch by inch the Britons contested their 
native soil, only to be forced at length into the 
rocky fastnesseis of Wales. There their descendants 
are to this day, still speaking the old British 
tongue, still showing a determined and energetic 
persistence in warfare. And why did a mysterious 
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destiny drive their ancestors to Wales ? Surely to 
provide labour to excavate the slate-quarries of 
My Lord. 

* (My Lord has the bulge on destiny.) ' 
Those who have followed the strikes and lock- 
outs of the last few years can easily guess the 
identity of *My Lord/ especially as these same 
stone-splitters came to London to sing and beg 
support. 

But I preferred Pride's purely literary vein, and 
a passage like the following — suggested by the 
Hooley craze of several years ago — seems worthy 
of Heine himself : 

* Surely Christ in His Second Advent will pro- 
mote a limited-liability company of the whole of 
God's universe, giving unto each of the elect his 
quota of fully-paid shares, while the damned in 
bloody sweat shall toil unceasingly to earn eternal 
dividends.' 

In looking through Roger Pride's notebooks, I 
was struck with his literary versatility. A dis- 
quisition on mathematical Socialism, in which all 
the authorities, from Marx to Blatchford, were 
cited, would be followed by a poem : 

' Rocks, and a dull, gray sea, 
With patter of falling rain : 
Naught is changed save me, 
As I view the place again. 
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' Hills in the gathering haze. 
The waves' low monotone : 
Still as in other days, 
Save that I stand alone.' 

And then comes a disquisition on that type of 
observation which Dr. Conan Doyle has made so 
popular. 

'Observation may be divided into three 

branches : 

1. Description of person. 

2. Time of occurrence. 

3. Direction taken. 

* In ascertaining any of these three points, it is 
essential to draw correct conclusions from clues. 
Clues are traces, generally of a trivial character in 
themselves, taken separately, which become of 
multiplied importance when taken collectively. 

* Examples. 

* Saliva. — The shape of the patch shows the 
direction in which the person X was walking. 
The amount is a guide to identification, and the 
distance between patches should be approximately 
equal. Where X was chewing tobacco, or had 
bronchitis, etc., the identification is simple. 

* Matches. — The marks on a wall made by a 
right-handed man are from the right to the left 
downward. The height at which the mark 
appears gives an indication as to the person's 
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height. Wooden matches would show proba- 
bility of a lower grade of X socially than would 
wax* • • • 

* Ashes. — The shape would give an indication 
as to pipes, cigar, or cigarette. The colour, etc., 
might be important as evidence of identifica- 
tion. • . • 

* Orange-peel on the side-walk would in- 
dicate a fool or an unthinking person, perhaps a 
countryman or girl. The peels increase in size 
in the direction taken by X, the largest piece 
being that last thrown away. Following them 
back, the position of shop might be ascertained, 
and verified by comparison of the quality of the 
peel.* 

There are many other notes on torn papers, 
bootmarks, footprints, the effects of various employ- 
ments on personality, all of which are deeply 
interesting. 

I shall never forgive myself for losing two of 
Pride's manuscript poems which were magnificently 
written. One was as blasphemous as Swinburne's 
' Songs before Sunrise,' or as that fearful poem of 
Jean Richepin which begins ' Descends de ta croix, 
faineant I' But the idea was even more terrible. 
It was called * The Triumph of Evil ' — a dream 
in which the sleeper saw the crumbling away of 
the Universe, and the Devil, erect, triumphant. 
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singing a paean of hatred over the dying God. 
I can only recall the first two lines : 

* God Almighty, King Divine, 
Thou art sinking. Thou and Thine . . .' 

but I remember that it sent a shiver of terror 
through me. The other was an invocation to the 
night, and began : 

' I and the night stand side by side, 
And watch the flow of Time's dark river,* 

I have not the slightest doubt that, had Pride 
lived, he would have passed from his mad atheism 
to religious exaltation amounting almost to fi-enzy, 
for such natures run in extremes. 

When he was seventeen he paid a two years' 
visit to the States, and, judging by the stories he 
used to tell, his life there must have been both 
wild and bizarre. The gods had dowered him 
with every quality save common-sense, which 
many believe to be the most precious of all. 

I can never forget his description of a lynching 
in South Carolina : * The moment the crime was 
discovered, all work stopped. Every man that 
had a horse was in pursuit of the criminal ; 
every man that hadn't flocked to the liquor-saloons 
to discuss the tragedy. The riders made a circle 
of thirty miles, closing in gradually, a living wall. 
Nearer and nearer it came, until but a few hundred 
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yards separated pursued and pursuers. Scouts 
galloped back to the village, and the whole popula- 
tion of men poured out towards the swamp or 
wood in which was concealed the hunted negro. 
Then the living wall closed in, and the man was 
taken. A rope was put round his neck, the other 
end tied to a tree, and then, after an unnamable 
mutilation, the negro was hauled up, and every 
man in the crowd emptied his gun or revolver into 
the quivering body.* 

Pride gave me a peculiar reason as to the 
extraordinary number of duels in the Southern 
States. *When anything happens — a harsh re- 
mark made, the accidental spilling of liquor on 
a man's shoe, or any other trifle — everyone stops 
what he is doing to look on, and his attitude shows 
that a sequel is expected. This makes a man 
imagine he is injured, and then a revolver is drawn 
and shots are fired, and what was once a man is 
carried out.' 

When he returned from America, Pride was in 
fine health, but his carelessness would have ruined 
the constitution of Hercules. To spend all day 
in a stuffy ofilice, and then devote the night to 
walking over wild sweeps of country in the midst 
of pouring rain, plunging through marsh and 
muddy pool with the same indifference, to spend 
the early hours of the morning in a joyous rouse 
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with some wild Bohemian friends, to go without 
eating twelve and fifteen hours at a time — this, and 
an occasional hour spent in writing, made up the 
sum of his life between 1894 and 1896, and small 
wonder was it that the seeds of consumption set 
in. During the year 1894 I had often remon- 
strated with him as to his indifference about his 
health, but I usually received some characteristic 
reply like this : * What does it matter, any way ? 
I have had such a good time that I can afford to 
die now. And, whether or not, it's a mean thing, 
this living.' 

But in 1896 a complete change came over him. 
He became engaged to a charming young lady, 
and she had made him think that all his previous 
wisdom was folly. He wished to live in order to 
offer the world his best work, as everything he 
had done he considered to be more in the view of 
promise than of actual performance. But it was 
too late. Slowly the insidious disease weakened 
him, and one March day he woke to find that 
the end was near. He was buried on the Grood 
Friday of 1896, in the quaint Anfield Cemetery, 
near Liverpool, and a crowd of firiends gathered 
near the grave to take one last look at the remains 
of a man who, in spite of himself, might have done 
great things. 

Even a grain of ambition might have saved 
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him, had it come in time, but, as Huysmans 
bitterly remarked to me in after-days, ^ all things 
come too late.' 

I was not near him when he died. Two years 
before that I had shaken the dust of Liverpool 
from my feet to go to Paris. It had always been 
my chief dream to live in the city of Heine, 
Dc Musset, Victor Hugo, and Paul Verlaine. So 
one July day I packed my bag, entered a train 
which bore me to the South, and crossed the 
Channel. I did not stay any length of time in 
the Big Village. I was afraid lest the charm of 
London might distract me from going to France. 
As I left the Gare St. Lazare I was charmed, over- 
joyed, at the scene before me. Every man and 
woman that passed was well dressed and in a 
good humour. A magnificent avenue of trees 
lined either side of the road, and a chorus of 
birds cheeped and twittered among the branches. 
There was no sign of the sickly hurry which 
characterizes the London streets. Men moved 
along the pavement as if they had a whole 
eternity to live in and be happy, and when I 
reached the great boulevards, and saw the crowds 
sitting at caf6s, laughing and chattering like so 
many human magpies, the army of waiters, with 
clean-shaven Cassarian faces, running to and fro 
with trays of absinthe, coffee, and liqueurs, the 
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charm of Paris fell upon me, and I knew that I 
was in the city of my dreams. 

I took rooms in a hotel between the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes and the Place de la Concorde, a 
foolish proceeding on the part of one whose first 
thought should have been economy. And when 
I climbed to the floor nearest the sky, and, 
tired and weary, fell asleep, all the legendary 
heroes and heroines of the capital of civilization 
marched past my bed: St. Louis, with his 
Crusader's garb ; Abelard, looking at Helo'fse 
with tender, eloquent eyes ; St. Bernard, with the 
Cistercian rules in his hand ; Charlotte Corday, 
holding a dagger from which dripped the last 
drops of Marat's blood ; Danton, with his ugly 
but lovable face ; Robespierre, the dandy butcher ; 
Heine, fulfilling the Scriptural behest, *Take up thy 
bed and walk,' carrying his mattress-grave on his 
back ; Francois Villon, with cunning, crafty smile, 
his face expressive of his threefold character as 
poet, artist, and thief; a wild, mad, motley array 
of nobles, politicians, poets, artists, and criminals, 
each with a message in his face to be read only 
by the bookworm or the strong man in his first 
youth. 

When I awoke in the morning the sunlight 
streamed into the little courtyard of the hotel, and 
a fine baritone voice rose from below, singing 
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Lamartine's beautiful ^Stances de Fligier/ I 
looked into the courtyard to see the singer, and 
found it was the gar^on brushing shoes and chant- 
ing as joyously as a blackbird. Paris can idealize 
even a boots. I dressed hurriedly, eager to walk 
abroad and taste the charm of the city. When I 
reached the end of the Rue Boissy d'Anglas, I was 
in ecstasy at the magnificence of the Place de la 
Concorde, the finest square in Europe — that is to 
say, in the world — and I became even mere 
exalted when I saw the fresh beauty of the 
Tuileries and the blue waters of the Seine, which 
tore along in feverish haste towards the sea. I 
remembered the passage where Heine says: 
' Paris delights me much on account of the air 
of gaiety under which everything there presents 
itself, and which exercises its influence on even 
the gloomiest spirits. Is it not singular ? Paris 
is the theatre on which the greatest tragedies of 
human history have been performed, at the mere 
recollection of which hearts tremble and eyes 
grow moist in distant lands. The actual spectators 
of these tragedies in Paris have, however, an 
experience similar to my own at the Porte St 
Martin, where I saw Alexandre Dumas's " Tour 
de Nesle " being played. I happened to be seated 
behind a lady who wore a hat made of rose- 
coloured gauze. This hat was so broad that it 

4 
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completely interposed itself between me and the 
scene, so that I witnessed the whole tragedy 
through a screen of red gauze, and the drama 
appeared to me in the gayest rose-coloured light 
In Paris there is such a rose-coloured atmosphere, 
which brightens for the immediate spectator the 
gloom of its tragedies, and thus prevents his enjoy- 
ment of life being destroyed.* 

But I was soon to learn that this pasan could 
not be taken too literally. As I stood within the 
shadow of the Louvre, I was murmuring that Paris 
was another name for Paradise. I turned to 
descend the steps leading to a floating-bath, and 
saw a man being lifted out of the water. They 
laid him on the bank, and as I drew nearer I 
saw that half his face had been cut away, probably 
by the screw of a steamer. The hands and what 
was left of the face were bluish-white, from long 
exposure to the water, and I counted no less than 
seventeen stabs through the bared breast. The 
head was thrown back, the glassy eyes staring 
upward, as if in mute appeal for the vengeance 
of Heaven. A sleepy policeman stood near, whilst 
a crowd of idlers gazed with insolent curiosity at 
the body. One of them actually turned the body 
over with his foot in order to get a better view. 
At this outrage I lost all control of myself, and 
cried indignantly in my own tongue : * If any 
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man in England were to insult a dead body thus, 
he would be lynched !* To my astonishment, a 
little Frenchman turned to me, and said in very 
pure English : * What do you expect, sir ? If wc 
had no respect for this man whilst he was alive, 
would it not be a mockery to offer it to him now 
that he is dead ?' 
And this was my introduction to Paris. 



CHAPTER IV 

SOME GLADSTONE MEMORIES 

Great men's foibles — How I inspired Gladstone — The 
G.O.M., Dante, and myself — Gladstone's courtesy — 
A strange meeting — Gladstone and Verlaine — Marie 
Bashkirtseff and the French literary and artistic worlds 
— ^Jules Lefebre — Louise Breslau and La Bashkirtse£ 

When I first turned my thoughts to journalism, 
my premier consideration was how to gain success. . 
I saw that the craft was divided into obscure 
reporters, who fretted away their little hour in 
police-courts, art-galleries, dog-shows, or in listen- 
ing to third-rate actors and fifth-rate politicians; 
into technical men with scissors and blue-pencils, 
who clipped and pencilled the work of others into 
shape ; and into the few, the very few, men who 
came into intimate contact with men of achieved 
success in art, literature, and politics, the only 
journalists who were realities to the man who reads 
a newspaper. In a word, I discovered what De 
Blowitz had found out before me — the art of 
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success in journalism is to become a great man's 
shadow. 

Another factor presented itself. The great man, 
as a rule, is wearied of his own estate of greatness. 
He loves to enter on another stage with which 
he is less ^miliar. Gladstone was prouder of his 
scholarship than he was of his political success ; 
Huxley, discontented with his eminence as a man 
of science, posed as an instructor of theology ; 
William Morris held his poetic and artistic feme 
as naught, and pined to be a man of the people, 
smoking shag tobacco and drinking 'four ale'; 
whilst Mr. Balfour thinks more of his skill at 
golf than he does of his popularity with the Con- 
servative party. All these idiosyncrasies gave me 
a secret power, which in after-life enabled me to 
get on tolerably well with many men whom the 
world has agreed to call great. A great man 
might be bored by his own special talent or genius^ 
but one could always approach him on the side of 
his foible, his hobby, or his weakness. 

The first thing was to come into intimate 
contact with a great man. At that time Gladstone 
overshadowed every one of his contemporaries. 
Sixty per cent, of his fellow-citizens looked upon 
him as a demi-god, and the other forty as an 
emissary of Satan — a man upon whom had fellen 
the mantle of MachiaveUi. Yet these partisans all 
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agreed that when Gladstone left the field of politics 
to speak on astronomy, the making of jam, and 
the theological possibilities of that ponderous, 
wearying, and overrated writer, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward — the Mr. Chaplin of literature — then they 
were in accord that the G.O.M. spoke with 
the genius of the cultured Englishman. I decided 
that Gladstone was to be the first victim of 
my wiles. 

I spent many days tramping to Hawarden to 
see the great Liberal leader, but I had reckoned 
without the vigilance of Mrs. Gladstone, and on 
each occasion I was reluctantly compelled to return 
without having accomplished my object. Then 
chance threw the opportunity in my way. I 
happened to read in a French newspaper that a 
well-known Dante scholar had given his opinion 
that the great Italian had not restricted his 
wanderings to France. It was more than probable 
that he had extended his journey to Spain and 
Portugal. I read this opinion, and asked myself, 
*Why not to England?' The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were famous long before 
the Sorbonne, Louvain, Madrid, and lisbon, had 
achieved intellectual eminence. I wrote to 
Gladstone and asked him if he could inform me 
whether Dante had ever visited Oxford or Cam* 
bridge, and pointed out the chances of the 
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Universities in attracting such a lover of letters as 
Alighieri. 

Some days later I received the usual postcard 
on which the G.O.M. loved to air his views. 
He summed up the possibilities for and against 
the theory without committing himself to either* 
Unfortunately, I have lost this autograph, in 
company with many others equally interesting. 
Nevertheless, I had my reward. I was actually a 
correspondent of the grand homme^ par excellence^ 
of my own day. In common with most other 
members of the human race, I am, or was, a victim 
of the tender passion — vanity. I was, therefore, 
flattered beyond measure two or three years later 
when I read a long article in the Nineteenth 
Century : * Did Dante come to Oxford V by 
W, E. Gladstone. 

I had actually inspired a great man to write an 
article that was read with appreciation by every 
scholar of eminence in Europe and America. I 
am afraid that for the next and following days I 
had to put on my hat with the help of a shoehorn. 
It gave me an idea, which I have endeavoured to 
put into practice ever since, and the fruits thereof 
can be seen in these Confessions — ^to lay in a stock 
of interesting associations with great men, and 
then give them to the wwld when the great men 
were not. Happily, however, most of the 
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celebrities that I have met are still alive, and in 
good health. 

When I reached Paris, at a later stage in my 
journalistic career, I was surprised to find Glad- 
stone's personality had appealed with tremendous 
force to the cultured Frenchman in a way that 
no other British statesman had done before. The 
name of Pitt was used to frighten naughty Gallic 
babies to sleep ; Castlereagh was looked upon as 
a political pickpocket ; Disraeli was viewed as a 
languid dandy, who condescended to make 
brilliant political coups in the intervals between 
inventing a new cravat or settling the pattern of 
a new waistcoat ; but Gladstone was cordially 
recognised as a bonhommey although there were 
vague ideas to the effect that he was a great figure 
in Irish politics and English agriculture. 

The great thing that endeared Gladstone to the 
French people was his splendid courtesy to even 
the poorest and most obscure. The following 
anecdote is one of many examples that I heard 
during my stay in Paris : A young and unknown 
French journalist, who greatly admired the famous 
statesman, happened to be in London, and wrote 
to Gladstone asking for an interview. His letter 
ended with the words, ^ Je sollicite qu'une minute 
d'entrevuc.' At the time the G.O.M. was 
engaged drafting the Home Rule Bill, a work that 
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kept him so busy as to cut him ofF from com- 
munication with all save a few of his Gtbinet 
colleagues. Nevertheless, he found time to send 
the following letter in the language of his corre- 
spondent, in which he had a remarkable pro- 
ficiency : 

*SlR, 

* Despite the pressure of my work, I would 
have been happy to welcome you if you had 
wished to speak to me. But your request shows 
that you simply wish to see me. I beg you to be 
satisfied with the enclosed photograph. It resem- 
bles me without flattery. 

* Yours very sincerely, 

* W. E. Gladstone.' 

The recipient of this letter still jealously guards 
the autographed photograph of the illustrious 
statesman. Charming courtesies of this type 
appeal to the Frenchman in the street, and when- 
ever Gladstone was recognised in any of the by- 
ways of Paris he was greeted with a respectful 
deference that few Gallic statesmen would have 
received if they had passed by. During the 
G.O.M/s visits to Nice or the Riviera he always 
managed to find a day or two to stop in Paris in 
order to explore the second-hand bookshops of 
the Quartier Latin. Whilst he selected his pur- 
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chase he talked genially with the booksellers, or 
with any chance customer who happened to be on 
the same errand as himself. This led to a curious 
rencontre between Gladstone and a man who at 
one time stood for all that is noblest and best 
in modern French poetry, although the greater 
part of his life was spent mainly between the 
gutter and the gaol. As Gladstone entered a 
bookshop near the Od6on» he found the book- 
seller engaged in conversation with an extra- 
ordinary individual, who held in his hands an old 
edition of Villon's poems. His dress was ragged 
and dirty, his face was matted with hair, and he 
liad the eyes of an archangel, with the mouth and 
jaw of a baboon. Nevertheless, the respectful 
attitude of the bookseller showed that the man 
was a personality. Gladstone entered into con- 
versation with him about Villon, and 'for an hour 
they talked about early French poetry. Then 
the stranger shuffled out of the shop. 

*Who is that gentleman?' asked Gladstone. 
^ He has an extraordinary knowledge of French 
poetry.* 

^Monsieur, he himself is our greatest poet. 
C'est Paul Verlaine V 

This anecdote was given to me by. the book- 
seller himself, who also informed me that Verlaine 
never knew that he had been in conversation with 
Gladstone. 
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About the middle of the year 1897 I came into 
association with some of the characters mentioned 
in Marie BashkirtseiPs journal, and I worked up 
a tremendous amount of enthusiasm o^er the 
extraordinary Russian girl whose book had founded 
the Advanced Woman movement. I gathered 
together a mass of memoranda on the subject, 
and bethinking me of Gladstone's article on La 
BashkirtsefF) I wrote asking him to inform me 
what date his article in the Nineteenth Century 
had appeared, and for his permission to use it 
as a preface, in case the material warranted a book 
on the subject. I confess that with another man 
this latter request would have been deemed a 
jnece of impertinence, but I had every confidence 
in the boundless kindness and courtesy of the 
man to whom I was writing. At that time he 
was confined to his room through severe indis- 
position. His illness proved to be the beginning 
of the end. Nevertheless, a few days later I re- 
ceived an autographed copy of the article, and a 
fortnight later came an illegible postcard — a melan- 
choly relic of his formerly lucid calligraphy — 
giving me his consent to reproduce the article, 
provided I got the permission of Mr. James 
Knowles, the editor of the Nineteenth Century. 

This postcard, written a week less than a year 
before he died, must have been one of the very 
last postcards that Gladstone wrote. 
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Apropos of Marie BashkirtsefF, it may be 
remarked that her personality has never impressed 
the French literary and artistic worlds to the 
same extent that it has those of England and 
America, although two well-known academicians 
in the persons of Francois Coppie and Andr6 
Theuriet have paid splendid tributes to her 
powerful book. The fine translation of the 
journal by the late Mathilde Blind reads much 
better than the original French. Marie Bash- 
kirtsefF certainly was not loved in the artistic 
world. M. Tony Robert Fleury, whom I had 
the honour of meeting several times, refused to 
discuss her ; but M. Jules Lefibre was not so 
reticent. ^ EUe £tait une tres mauvaise fiUe/ he 
said sternly—* un espece de monstre. Comme 
artiste elle ne fut jamais si forte que la Breslau. 
Comme 6crivain elle etait folle !' 

As I was deeply interested in the personality of 
the strange Russian girl, I called on Mile. Louise 
Breslau, who figures so largely in the famous 
jcuirnal, to ask her opinion of her celebrated 
rival. Mile. Breslau, who is a tall, sallow woman, 
listened to me quietly until I mentioned the name 
of La BashkirtsefiF. Then she cried furiously : 
*No, I shall never speak of that creature! I 
detest her and her memory ! Living or dead she 
is hateful 1' Then she slammed the door in my 
face. 



CHAPTER V 

ANATOLE FRANCE 

His opinion as to his best book — Anatole France and Sir 
Henry Irving — ^A curious incident — Coquelin embraces 
Sara Bernhardt — The author of * Le Lys Rouge ' and 
Huysmans and Richepin — Is France a dying nation ? — 
Why the French are a high-strung race — The decadence 
of French art and literature. 

The author of * Le Lys Rouge ' lives in the Villa 

Said, one of a long row of houses in a little impasse 

off the Bois de Boulogne, scarce a stone*throw 

from M. Henri Rochefort's dwelling in the Villa 

Dupont. 

M. France goes very rarely into society, but 

every Thursday his doors are thrown open to his 

friends, and from half-past nine in the morniog 

until three o'clock, with the exception of a few 

minutes for lunch, he receives a constant stream of 

visitors — friends and journalists. By the latter 

phrase I do not mean to insinuate that Anatole 

France chooses his friends outside the Fourth 

Estate, but that the greater part of the journalists 

6i 
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who call are personally unknown to him. They 
come for * interviews,' to talk about Elzevirs and 
rare editions and the lore of books. All receive 
a cordial welcome. 

The first time that I had the pleasure of calling 
on M. France I was a little amused by the neglige 
of the famous Academician's dress. He wore a 
loose jacket, a fez cap, light trousers, and his feet 
were encased in carpet slippers. He was puffing 
contentedly at a huge meerschaum pipe with the 
air of a busy man who means to give himself a 
holiday. 

It is only when you come in close contact with 
M. France that you understand his great popu- 
larity with all manner of men. His character may 
be summed up in the words * cultured geniality.' 
As one gazes at the high, intelligent forehead, the 
kindly gray eyes, the aquiline nose, the large, 
mobile mouth, the resolute chin, one feels, des[»te 
the charm of the man's bearing, that one is in the 
presence of a personality. His accent is scarcely 
what one would term Parisian ; indeed, for a 
foreigner it is a little difficult to follow. But after 
a few moments my ear became attuned, and 1 
listened with enthusiastic appreciation to the flood 
of anecdote about books and men that flowed 
from the great writer's lips. For M. France has 
none of that nervousness which was so discomfort- 
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ing to the rare few who were received at M. Zola's 
house in the Rue de Bruxelles. Zola could never 
forget that he was, above all, a writer ; he im- 
pressed this on his visitors, with the result that it 
was very rarely that they were perfectly at their 
ease. I speak for others as well as myself, having 
compared notes with journalistic friends who had 
entered the circle of M. Zola's acquaintance. But 
when one is listening to Anatole France the writer 
is forgotten, and the visitor is conscious of one 
thing only — that he is in the presence of a cultured^ 
kindly gentleman. 

His personal appearance does not suggest in any 
way that he is one of the greatest lights in contem- 
porary French literature. His face is more like 
that of some sea-captain, browned by a tropical 
sun, than the countenance of a scholar who is an 
erudite among the erudite. But his conversation 
betrays the antiquary and the bookworm. He 
quotes liberally. Voltaire, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, 
Chateaubriand, and Lamartine, are at his fingers' 
ends. It is this knowledge of French classical 
writings which makes him an accepted authority 
in all matters pertaining to French literature. 

He was not alone the morning that I called. 
Two visitors, each with the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour in his coat, were with him, and 
they were discussing the interesting question as to 
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which was the best book written by M. France. 
After each had given his opinion, the author said : 
* Well, if 1 may judge my own work — although it 
is difficult to do that without prejudice — 1 think 
" Lys Rouge " is my best book/ This, as it 
happens, is the novel by which M. France is best 
known in England. But the author's modesty 
makes him escape from the question of his own 
work. 

* So you are going to have ** Cyrano de Bergerac " 
at London,* he said. * I would very much like to 
see Irving in the part. I saw him in " Faust." I 
consider him to be one of the greatest actors I have 
ever seen.* 

One of the visitors, whose name I had not 
caught, insisted that Irving, although undoubtedly 
a great actor, was a little bizarre in his pronuncia- 
tion. He appealed to me, and I had to admit 
that some English critics have said the same 
thing. 

* Tiens /' exclaimed M. France. * I never knew 
that. I always thought that his elocution was 
equal to his fine acting. Not that we in Paris, 
above all at the Comidie Frangaise, are free from 
sin in that respect. Our actors, those at the 
Comedie Franjaise especially, are too pedantic, too 
stiff in their diction. Some of them seem to 
forget that French speech has changed a little since 
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Louis XIV. Nevertheless^ we have many great 
actors. Now, if you have Irving, we have 
Coquelin.' 

The visitors join in a paean in honour of 
Coquelin — Coquelin in * Ruy Bias,' Coquelin in 
' Gringoire,' in * Cyrano.' I turned the conversation 
again towards England : 

*You have also Beerbohm Tree,' said one of 
the visitors. 

'And Forbes-Robertson,* I suggested. 

• H'm ! Forbes-Robertson in a romantic part, 
yes ! But at times he gives one the impression of 
being too forced, too elaborate. Yet you never 
get that impression with Tree.' 

* Apropos of actors,' said M. France, * for aught 
that some may think to the contrary, we are very 
chaste on the stage here. Our actors and actresses 
never kiss each other, and the stage embrace is 
a very poor thing to the real afiair. But your 
actors and actresses may have more liberty. Now, 
I remember a curious thing that Coquelin told 
me. He was once acting in a piece with Sara 
Bernhardt, when the intensity of her powers as an 
artist made him forget that they were acting a 
play. He seized her in his arms and embraced 
her so vehemently that she cried aloud in fear.' 

Gladstone's personality was then discussed. 
Strange that most French authors — Huysmans, 

5 
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Coppee, Zola, Rochefort, and M. France — always 
associate Mr. Gladstone with the Irish Question, 
and ignore his other work! The following 
opinions on contemporary French literature, how- 
ever, which M. France gave me, are not without 
interest : 

* Huysmans has very great talent. He is easily 
first of the Mystic School. His approaching 
entry into a monastery will be quite in keeping 
with his work of the last few years. Jean 
Richepin is another writer who has enormous 
talent. I did not care much for "Le Chemineau," 
but "Le Martyre" I believe to be a very fine 
play indeed. I do not think that any work 
which Richepin has written since is equal to ^^ La 
Chanson des Gueux.*' This wonderful book is 
unique. There you have a side of French life 
and character which no other writer has adequately 
given. But as a writer on other subjects, although 
Richepin is very erudite, he has not the freshness 
and charm which he displayed in ^^La Chanson 
des Gueux." The most notable success of modern 
years from the play-writer's point of view is 
Rostand's " Cyrano de Bergerac." Rostand is a 
very delicate and charming writer, and his best 
work is before him. Despite some gloomy critics^ 
I believe that French literature has lost none of its 
charm. We have a huge army of young writers, 
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all with talent, some with genius. It is to them 
that I look to France maintaining her premiere 
place in contemporary literature.' 

M. France is very optimistic as to the future of 
the Republic. It is true that the French people 
have a wonderful power of recuperation. No 
other European nation could have recovered so 
swiftly from the terrible year of 1870. 

Nevertheless, the thoughtful student, not only 
in the Republic, but throughout Europe, is 
frequently forced to consider whether France is 
one of the dying nations so cynically described by 
the late Lord Salisbury. To make a forecast of 
the French future is very difficult ; the swift 
change of opinion, the wild passion of the cities 
and towns, the apathetic ignorance of the peasants, 
but, above all, the large element of the sur- 
prisingly unexpected in French politics, make 
critical judgment precarious. 

Undoubtedly the great evil in France is mili- 
tarism, and by too reckless an expenditure of 
national energy on the battlefields of the last 
three centuries the French nation has become the 
prey of nervous irritation. The costiy w^s of 
Louis XIV. and the reckless extravagance of his 
successor had caused a terrible drain of blood and 
treasure ere the democratic doctrines of 1793 
made France an armed camp, and every French- 
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man a soldier. Great Britain, no less warlike, 
during the same period had but a small per* 
centage of her sons fighting her battles on land 
and sea ; the bottomless British purse hired Con- 
tinental nations to fight against the enemies of 
British trade, but France had to pay a tax in her 
own blood and energy, more costly than any 
treasure, and the price of her victories was often 
paid at the expense of the physique and sanity 
of her descendants. Bonaparte exacted 300,000 
young men every year, and of these men, taken 
away from the workshop and the plough, the few 
who escaped the battle's holocaust returned old 
and debilitated, to become the fathers of the next 
generation. Their sons, born amid the roaring 
of cannon and the clashing of steel, the fierce roH / 
of the drum their cradle lullaby, were ardent, 
passionate, and nervous, and their mental excite- 
ment has been passed on to each generation, 
increasing in ratio. This theory explains the mad 
unrest of the last century in France. From 1 8 1 5 
to 1900 scarcely a year has passed that has not 
seen the French at war with others, or even more 
terribly at war with themselves. The chief events 
in this succession of sanguinary struggles are the 
war with Spain in 1823; war, in alliance with 
England and Russia, against Turkey in 1825 ; in 
1829 begins the war with the Algerian tribes and 
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the civil strife which ended with the Revolution 
of 1830 ; in 1832 cholera and agricultural distress 
ravage the country, and from this period up to 
1848 the fierce struggle with the Algerian tribes 
continues ; then follows the Revolution of 1848 ; 
General Cavaignac's bloody repression of the 
Extremists, almost as terrible as GallifFet's merci- 
less suppression of the Commune of 1871 ; the 
election of Louis Napoleon leads to the overthrow 
of the Roman Republic and the military restora- 
tion, by French bayonets, of Pius IX. ; the coup 
d'etat^ 1851 ; Napoleon III. sends 300,000 men 
to the Crimea in 1854 to fight in company with 
Great Britain against Russia ; in 1859 the French 
fight Austria ; in 1 858-1 860 France aids England 
in warring against China, and later on, with other 
Christian Powers, she fights the Turk ; then 
follows the terrible fiasco of Maximilian and 
Mexico, and its echo has barely died away when 
Germany pours her hordes into the country, and 
by the victories of Sedan, Gravelotte, and Worth 
avenges Jena. To complete the tragedy, the 
Commune follows. From 1871 up to the present 
day the French have had to sufFer the unrest of 
monarchical and imperialist agitation ; of the wars 
with Siam and Madagascar, and of the Gr6vy 
scandal, the infamy of Panama, and the Dreyfus 
affair. France and the friends of France have 
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no need to be proud of the nineteenth century's 
record. 

This military policy has had a marked eiFect on 
France's population. Since 1801 up to the last 
census the French people had increased from 

^7>349>oo3 ^o 38>Si7,975> a gain of a little over 
eleven millions ; the increase in Great Britain 
during the same period has been from 10,500,956 
to 33,028,172, a gain of over twenty-two millions 
and a half. The French peasant, taken away 
from his plough and plunged into the vicious life 
of the cities, seldom returns to his native place 
once his military service is ended. The caserne 
has taught him that marriage is not a necessary 
institution, and the decline in the French popula- 
tion is more due to this fact than to the selfish 
Malthusianism of the middle classes. The mili- 
tarism which is responsible for a Dreyfus af&ir 
leaves naught to be said in its favour. 

The decadence of politics is not so pronounced. 
Despite the greedy struggle for power and place, 
which is the chief characteristic of the French 
Parliament since the advent of the Third Re- 
public, French legislators have passed many wise 
laws for the protection of the working classes ; and 
it is doubtful if any workman in Europe is the 
pet of the Legislature to the same extent as is the 
French ouvrier. When the British workman is 
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under or has given notice to leave his employ- 
menty he has not two hours per day allowed him 
by law to seek another master, nor, when his 
employer refuses to pay his wages, has he the 
summary aid which a commissaire de police ofiers 
to the French workman by compelling the unjust 
employer to pay the wages due immediately or 
else go to prison. 

In art we see that the French painter, with 
the exception of a few men like De Chavannes 
and Dagnan-Bouveret, has sacrificed sentiment to 
technique; and this has now become so wearisome 
that the work of Burne- Jones and Orchardson, 
when exhibited in French exhibitions, sweeps aside 
the work of artists with greater technical ability — 
Constant and Laurens, for instance — because these 
artists, by insisting on just as much sentiment as 
is compatible with truth, have a freshness and 
beauty which rarely arise from a French palette. 
As for the black-and-white work of Forain, 
Steinlen, and Felicien Rops — who must be reckoned 
as a Parisian — it is hopelessly decadent ; murder 
and immorality are its favourite theme. If we 
except sculpture — in which Rodin, Falguiere, and 
other great sculptors have achieved great triumphs 
— French art is, if not decadent, stationary. If 
we turn to literature, we find even less food for 
hope. The literary paper has naught to record 
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save the flutter of the eternal petticoat. In the 
field of fiction we have a whole host of novelists, 
headed by Pierre Louys, whose work amounts to 
gilt-edged eroticism. Henri Lavedan and Octave 
Mirbeau still preach the gospel of cynicism ; and 
despite the delicate irony of Anatole France, the 
magnificent strength of Jean Richepin, and the 
romantic grace of Rostand, French literature is 
covered by the cloud of decadence. 

Given a continuation of the peaceful develop- 
ment which has marked the sway of Emile 
Loubet, there is no reason to despair over the 
future of the French nation. France has one 
very enormous factor in her favour: her soil is 
the richest in Europe, and can produce over 
370,ooo,cxDO bushels of wheat yearly with ease — 
more than sufficient to meet the large bread-eating 
capacity of her population. 



CHAPTER VI 

GLADSTONE AND HIS CONTINENTAL CON- 
TEMPORARIES 

Collecting opinions on Gladstone and his work — Nordau, 
Cipriani, Yves Guyot — How a journalist makes foreign 
opinion— General Horace Porter— A bitter comment on 
a dying statesman. 

When it became apparent that Gladstone was 
dying, I took upon myself the interesting task of 
gathering the verdict of some of his eminent 
French contemporaries on his life and work. 
Whilst I was engaged in this work, I discovered 
the curious fact that many famous Frenchmen 
knew little about the labours which had made 
Gladstone illustrious, and in some cases their 
appreciation was almost ludicrous. I had no 
difficulty in getting well-known politicians to say 
something, and even to write their impressions 
of the great statesman ; but when it came to the 
literary men — well, I shall deal with that anon. 
And here let me pay a tribute to the courtesy 
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and kindliness of heart of the average French 
artist, literary man, and politician. I would that 
I could say as much of their confreres in England. 
In France, the man who has arrived is always 
accessible to the man who is still struggling for 
recognition. Nay, in many cases the successful 
writer and artist will extend more sympathy and 
courtesy to a man who is studying the elements of 
their profession than they would to someone of 
their own eminence. A 'mere outsider,' t© use 
the expressive slang phrase, can always make the 
acquaintance of eminent men in France, provided, 
of course, that he has the manners of a gentleman. 
The reason why the French writer and the French 
artist are easily first in their professions among all 
the races of Europe and America is the spirit 
of sympathy which pervades all ranks, from the 
highest to the lowest. This made my work in 
gathering these contemporary impressions not 
only an easy matter, but a very pleasant one 
indeed. 

When I suggested to Dr. Max Nordau, the 
famous author of ^Degeneration/ who is as 
profound a politician as he is a thinker, that his 
opinion of the life and work of the great states- 
nun then on his death-bed would be received with 
deep interest by the English people, he wrote the 
following charming appreciation : 
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* Mr. Gladstone is certainly one of the most 
beautiful figures of modem history. He shows 
in nearly equal perfection will-power, strength of 
mind, reasoning capacity, and sesthetical emotivity. 
While being a bom ruler of men, he preserved 
always, and in his most exalted positions, his 
interest in every current of scientific and scholarly 
research, of literature and of art Towering over 
mankind, he was never a despiser of mankind. In 
the midst of the most terribly practical Parlia- 
mentary and electoral business he managed to 
remain always an enthusiast and an idealist. He 
realized that highest type of aristocratic humanity 
—to be both a genius and a character. 

*Dr. M. Nordau. 

' Paris, May 9, 1 898.' 

By no means the least interesting feature of this 
appreciation was the fiict that Dr. Nordau coined 
a word that is sadly needed in the English tongue 
— the word * emotivity,' to express the emotional 
power of sentiment. It has a deep interest also 
in the fact that Dr. Nordau, who in his work 
dealing with the degenerates has summed up the 
character, and the consequences that would result 
from it, of most of the men of genius in Europe, 
has given a searching analysis of Gladstone from 
the point of a man of science. 
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My friend Amilcare Cipriani^ the companion- 
in-arms of Mazzini and Garibaldi, who, since the 
violent death of Cavolotti, is almost the sole 
survivor of the band of revolutionists who dreamed 
of a United Italy in the form of a republic, had 
the right to speak Italy's verdict on Gladstone. I 
found him in the offices of La Petite Republiquej 
and on a sheet of this journal's notepaper he 
wrote these striking lines : 

' Gladstone dies with the century that he has 
made illustrious. He alone, in niy opinion, merits 
the title of " great," because the tortuous byways 
of politics never prevented him from feeling the 
sufferings of the poor, the persecuted, and the 
oppressed. He struck the King of Naples a blow 
in the face by publicly calling him the negation 
of God ; Abdul Hamid he termed a crowned 
assassin. 

* Garibaldi said that Gladstone was the glory of 
this century. 

* The disappearance from the scenes of this 
world of this great man is a veritable mourning 
for the whole of humanity. 

* Amilcare Cipriani.' 

M. Yves Guyot, one of the most able and 
dignified personalities in French public life, did 
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me the exceedingly great honour to write me a few 
pages of his opinions of Gladstone's public life, as 
did M. G6rault Richard, the Socialist poet and 
orator, in which they bore striking witness to the 
esteem, the respect, and the love that Gladstone 
had inspired in the hearts of all cultured French- 
men ; but when I approached Zola I found the first 
symptoms of the lack of knowledge of English 
political and literary men that is characteristic of 
so many eminent Frenchmen. 

' I know very little of Gladstone,' said the 
author of the R-ougon-Macquart series, * except 
that he was a man with keen sympathies for the 
poor and the suffering, and that he had given a 
dignity to English political life that is excelled in 
no other land.' 

More he would not say, and when I requested 
him to write me a line or two, as a message to the 
English people at a moment of national sorrow, he 
politely declined. 

I left the Rue de Bruxelles and drove to the 
Villa Said, where M. Anatole France, the brilliant 
author of 'Thais,' *Le Lys Rouge,' and other 
^mous works, received me with his usual courtesy. 

^ Mon cher confrlre^ he said (and, oh, how I 
blushed at the flattery implied by these words 
from one of the greatest writers living !), M am a 
writer of books, with little or no knowledge of 
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politics. What can I say, what can I write, of an 
iUustrious, kindly-hearted man, with whom, how- 
ever, I have never had the honour to be familiar ?' 

* You must say something, cher maitrej I 
stammered. 

M. France smiled, and then wrote this opinion : 

* This great statesman was a just man. He 

showed himself humane in enfranchising Ireland. 

The whole of humanity owes him a debt of 

recognition. 

^Anatole France.' 

I prize this autc^raph as one of the most 
precious of my possessions, not because M. France's 
opinion is based upon a misapprehension, nor 
because of his literary eminence, but because I feel 
deeply moved whenever I think of the perfect 
courtesy and kindness of a man who, in addition 
to being one of the greatest writers in Europe, is 
also as true-hearted a gentleman as one could find 
anywhere. I was a stranger to him then, and 
although his knowledge of the subject on which I 
was engaged was by 'no means complete, yet he 
aided me to the best of his power, and did it in a 
manner which relieved me from any sense of op- 
pression that I had intruded my presence upon him. 

Still, the embarrassment that arose from this 
incident gave me an idea which I did not hesitate 
to apply in those cases where the men that I 
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interviewed expressed their inability to say any- 
thing about Gladstone. 

During the following days when I was gathering 
further impressions of Gladstone, whenever I re- 
ceived the reply to my question, *But, my dear fellow 
[or ^ my dear sir '], I cannot say anything about 
him. What can I say ?' I answered triumphantly, 
*Dear master, you can say this.' Then I would 
write a quarter or a third of a column of what he 
o\ight to say, read it to him, get his signature to 
it, and then send the * copy * in triumph to the 
paper I represented. I found one eminent literary 
man playing billiards in a cafe on the Rive Gauche. 
I waited until he had finished, and then confided 
that he ought to say something about the great 
statesman who was then dying. 

* Pauvre homme f he said wistfully, ^ I wish I 
could say something that would restore him to 
health and to his friends.' Then he turned to me 
and s^d, ' What should I say to show that he is 
loved in France?' The simple pathos of this 
remark embarrassed me for the moment ; then I 
rose to the occasion, dictated what he ought to 
say, he signed it, and in due time it reached my 
paper. 

But the following week, after the news of 
Gladstone's death was published, when I read the 
columns of praise of the dead man's benevolence, 
and the tributes to his scholarship and political 
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genius, I was struck with the proverb that 'all 
great men think alike,* for in the cases of many of 
Gladstone's eminent contemporaries there was a 
wonderful similarity of opinion between them and 
the opinions of the writer of these confessions. I 
flatter myself that in unconsciously following the 
lead given by M. Opper de Blowitz — who, since 
that date, confessed that he wrote out many of his 
interviews without ever seeing the interviewed, and 
then submitted the copy to them afterwards — I 
helped to create a friendlier feeling between France 
and England. 

Nevertheless, there was one unkindly incident 
attending my travels to get these opinions. I 
called" at the American Embassy to see the 
Ambassador. I forget his name now (I think it 
was General Horace Porter), but I know he was 
the successor of Mr. Eustis. He received me 
coldly, and said : * I cannot say anything about 
Gladstone. There are many Americans who have 
not yet forgiven him the aid and countenance that 
he gave to the South during the Civil War. 
Gladstone was never a popular man with us, and 
never will be.' 

It was the only ungenerous opinion that I heard 
expressed about the G.O.M. during that sad 
hour when he was crossing the bar to the unknown 
bourne beyond. 



CHAPTER VII 

A LITERARY CAF6 

France's * Mermaid Tavern ' — ^A caf^ with illustrious tradi- 
tions — Moli^re, Voltaire, Piron — Rousseau — The meet- 
ing of Mme. Roland, Lucie Desmoulins, and Danton's 
wife — Napoleon pawns his hat for a cup of coffee — 
De Musset, Charles Cros, Verlaine — An Anarchist poet 
is converted from a belief in the efficacy of dynamite. 

In the Rue de TAncienne Com6die, a continuation 
of the Rue Mazarin, there is a cafe which has 
more illustrious traditions than any other caf6 in 
Europe. Fran5ois Procope, the founder, was a 
rolling stone ; he had been through Germany, 
the Low Countries, Italy, and Turkey, and in 
1689, the year following the flight of James II. 
from England, Procope returned to his native 
Paris, and bethought him of opening a place on 
the plan of those he had seen in Constantinople, 
where men could drink coffee, play cards and 
chess, and discuss the topics of the day. He 
fleeted the Rue des Fosses de St. Germam as a 
favourable spot. It was in the midst of the 
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Quartier Latin, and scholars, professors, actors, 
and high lords and ladies lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; and it was convenient to that 
hot-bed of intrigue and gossip, the Louvre. But 
what told best in favour of the new caft was the 
opening of the Comidie Fran9aise by Moliere in 
the same street. The aristocratic world which 
haunted the green-room of the new playhouse 
was pleased to patronize the cafe, and it became 
the fashion to adjourn to Procope's to gossip 
about literature, music, and the arts. In a very 
short time the cafe became the rendezvous of all 
that was great in French politics and belles-lettres. 
The street is little changed now, except in title, 
for the Rue des Fosses de St. Germain is now 
known as the Rue de TAncienne Com&iie, yet up 
to quite recently the Cafe Procope presented 
almost the same appearance as when, 214 
years ago, it first opened its doors to the public. 
Portraits of its most illustrious habituds hang 
on the walls, and emblazoned above the threshold 
are the names of the mighty dead who once held 
revel there : 



MOLIERE 


DANTON ^ 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


MARAT 


FRiRON 


ROBESPIERRE 


J. B. ROUSSEAU 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


l'abbb PRBVOST 


TALLEYRAND 


DB8F0NTAINES 


d'holbach 
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GRIMM 


DIDEROT 


LA HARPE 


FABRE d'j^GLANTINE 


BEAVMARCHAIS 


HUBERT 


VOLTAIRE 


VERGNIAUD 


FIRON 


ALFRED DE MVSSET 


CONDORCET 


CHARLES CROS 


d'alembert 


GAMBSTTA 


MIRABEAV 


PAUL VERLAINE 


DESMOVLINS 


JEAN RICHEPIN 



The barbers' shops had been the great abode of 
gossip ere the caf6s opened, and literary men were 
not ashamed to idle away a whole day at the 
perruquier's, because it was the only place where 
they could meet, the taverns being the peculiar 
property of the quarrelsome musketeers, of whom 
most literary men went in great fear. But the 
barbers' shops were soon deserted for the Cafe 
Procope, where the greatest philosophers of the 
day were to be seen and heard. If we may credit 
the Abbi Desfontaines, our literary gentlemen 
were in no hurry to bring their discussions to a 
swift conclusion. In the ^Dictionnaire Ntologique ' 
the Abbe states that a discussion on harmony lasted 
over eleven months at the Cafe Procope. The 
Abbe himself was too modest to take part in the 
debate. He sat under the counter and industriously 
took notes of the emphatic opinions which were 
passed witlun his hearing, and he tells us that one 
day 'a iel esprit affirmed that Moliere never 
knew how to write a tragedy, that he had more 

6—2 
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good sense than wit, and that everything he had 
done was a copy from the ancients, and in all his 
vast repertory he had not one original character.' 

This theory seems to have passed as gospel with 
these worthy critics, for it was written out in a 
fair hand, and fastened to the chimney-pipe. The 
French Academy did not seem to find favour in 
their eyes. The Abbi Desfontaines, who was an 
enthusiastic habitu6 of the caf6 from the first, said 
to a member of the Academy who had strayed 
within the walls of the Procope : 

* You have one member of the illustrious com- 
pany who has not written anything, and who never 
will, and yet who is capable of doing so. Never- 
theless, he should prefer the Caf6 Procope to the 
meetings of the Academie Fran^aise, because at 
the caft, at least, they talk about literature.' 

This may have been the witty Due de Richelieu, 
who sighed at being elected one of* the forty most 
stupid men in France.* 

Voltaire was very advanced in years when he 
first came to the Cafe Procope. The rehearsals 
of 'Irene' were taking place at the theatre 
opposite. After they were over he entered the 
caf6 to smoke and listen to the group of causeurs, 
who, however, were a little abashed by his presence. 
For the worship of Voltaire had almost grown into 
a religion. He had quarrelled with Piron over 
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some trifle or other, and the dispute had lasted 
twenty years. One day the two enemies met in 
the cafe. The crowd looked curiously to see 
what would happen, but Piron simply grasped 
Voltaire's hand, and swore that he could no longer 
retain malice against one who was the greatest 
glory of contemporary literature. Voltaire was 
so touched at this that he embraced his former 
enemy, while the crowd, with true Gallic en- 
thusiasm, cried out : * Vive Voltaire 1 Vive 
Piron !* 

Voltaire became very fond of Procope's. He 
went there to write his letters and gossip. A 
special table was kept apart for him, and while he 
lived it was treated with great care. Of its 
ultimate fate more anon. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau first came to the famous 
caft during the rehearsals of * Devin de Village.' 
The first public performance was a great success. 
Condorcet was present, and applauded vigorously ; 
but at the end he became so enthusiastic that he 
seized Rousseau, hoisted him on his shoulders, and 
in this guise carried him to the Caft Procope, 
crying loudly : * Vive la musique franfaise !' 

As time went on,, the Procope became one of 
the hotbeds of Jacobin doctrine. The Jacobin 
club was held but a few paces away, in a building 
now used as a school of medicine, and after the 
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members had finished their meeting they went to 
the cafe to hold another. The most vehement 
speakers were Georges Jacques Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Maximilien Robespierre, and Fabre 
d'Eglantine. Mirabeau had ceased coming to the 
caf£, as the opinions expressed there were a little 
too violent for him. Desmoulins, while in the 
Cafe Procope, conceived the idea of wearing the 
bonnet rouge as a cape of liberty. Marat was so 
enchanted with the idea that he would never wear 
other headgear, and it must have been a curious 
spectacle to see him with his fierce face half 
covered by a Phrygian cap leaning over a chess- 
board, while Danton, who in the beginning was a 
bit of a fop, with a periwig, white silk stock, and 
double-laced coat, regarded him with undisguised 
amusement. 

On the morning of the fall of the monarchy a 
riot broke out on the Boulevard St. Germain, 
compelling many persons to seek refuge in the 
cafes. Three women entered the Cafe Procope 
almost simultaneously. They stared at one 
another, bowed silently, and retreated to different 
corners of the caft. So well they might, for they 
were representatives of the opposing doctrines of 
the day, and their names — Mme. Roland, Lucie 
Desmoulins, and Mme. Danton — are viewed with 
some pity even to-day. Sometimes a pale, thin 
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young man entered the rooms, sat down in a 
corner, and drank his coiFee in silence. He took 
snuff in large quantities, and contemplated the 
other habitues with an air of timid respect One 
day he found that he had forgotten his purse. 
He stammered this fact to the waiter, said that 
his name was Napoleon Bonaparte, and that he 
lived in the Quai Conti hard by. He insisted 
on leaving his hat as a gage for his return. In a 
few minutes he returned, paid for his cofiee, and 
was allowed to depart with his hat. History is 
silent as to whether he gave the waiter an extra 
tip or not. 

Thanks to the Jacobin habitues of the caft, I 
regret to say, Procope's became tumultuous. 
They practically seized the place, and drove away 
all those who were not of the faith. Voltaire's 
table was dragged to the door, and from this coign 
of vantage speeches were given, and the crowd 
inflamed to even wilder deeds of vengeance. One 
day, as Hubert was thundering away at the 
aristocracy and the Girondins, he brought down 
his heavy heel on the table with such force as to 
shatter its marble surface. The table was piously 
repaired ; but I cannot help thinking that Hubert 
was deemed guilty of sacrilege, and that the pihes 
de conviction which secured his death were the 
firagments of the sacred table. 
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When the revolution had calmed down, the caft 
resumed its old philosophical aspect; Talleyrand 
was one of its regular habitues, and his bitter 
cynicism was one of the features of its causeries. 

But during the First Empire and the Restoration 
the Procope seems to have lost some of its glories. 
The Cafi de la R6gence, the Caf6 Madrid, and 
others of the cafes in the Rue St. Honori and the 
grands boulevards^ became the centre of attraction. 
The Quartier Latin was no longer a residential 
quarter. The great families were flocking towards 
the Rue du Faubourg St. HonorA, the Faubourg 
St. Germain cursed the rebel traditions of the 
caft, so the habitues of the Procope became less 
and less known to fame. A Chateaubriand, a 
Lamartine, might give an occasional visit, but the 
salons of the great and rich families had thrown 
open their doors, and men went there to talk 
instead of to a caf<^. 

Alfred de Musset revived the Procope's splen- 
dour for awhile. He came very often, said 
brilliant things — none of which, unhappily, are 
recorded — ^and wrote some of his poems there. 
There is a line in one of De Musset's poems 
which attests his love for the old caf6 : 

' Je joue aux dominos quelquefois chez Procope.' 

A few years later we find Gustave Aimard, the 
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celebrated writer of Indian stories, organizing a 
series of reunions there. With him were Clement 
Priv6, the author of the ballad * La Truie qui file,' 
Carjat, Jean Lubin, Goudeau, and a crowd of 
others better known to Parisians of the last 
generation than to English readers of this ; and 
among them was that very fine, yet unfortunate, 
poet Charles Cros. If I mistake not, many of 
the poems in * Le Cofl?re de Santal ' were written 
at the old cafe. Cros is known but to the few, 
yet he had poetic genius of the highest order, and 
his * L*Archet ' is equal to any song by De Musset. 
Then Rodolphe Salis crossed over to Montmartre, 
taking with him a band of the minor poets of the 
Procope. Cros went with them, and it was this 
detachment of the intellectual strength of the 
Procope which founded the famous Chat Noir. 
Emile Goudeau, Jules Jouy, Raoul Ponchon, all 
children of the Rive Gauche, soon made the 
fortune of Montmartre. 

Nevertheless, the Procope was not quite ex- 
hausted. It still had a turbulent poet, who yet 
sang most musically, and who called himself Paul 
Verlaine. Jean Richepin was making that remark- 
able series of wanderings through Paris at mid- 
night which culminated in the Beggars' Bible, * La 
Chanson des Gueux,' and he often entered the 
cafe to smoke and play dominoes. 
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But Verlaine was a more regular client. He 
was already the fallen angel of literature. He 
made the cafe his home during those intervals 
in which he was separated from Eugenie, wrote 
poems and articles and begging letters^ and held 
receptions there, and the greatest in the land went 
to shake his hand, call him cher mattre^ and the 
greatest lyrical poet France had produced since 
De Musset and De Banville. Verlaine's plays 
were often produced at the caf6, and he must 
have reaped a good harvest. He contributed to 
the journal published at the Procope, sometimes 
writing a poem, other times doing a pen-and-ink 
sketch. His vagabond life is known to everyone, 
and is outside the scope of this book. 

Laurent Tailhade was the next great ^jpoetic 
figure in the caft. He favoured the Anarchists 
in opinions, but a tragi-comic incident changed 
this. Our poet was at the Caft V^ron, and was 
maintaining a vigorous argument to the effect that 
bombs had great moral as well as physical force. 
At that very moment a bomb was hurled into the 
caft. It exploded beside Tailhade's chair, severely 
wounding him. He had to be carried home, but 
it was noticed afterwards at the Caft Procope that 
his revolutionary vigour had somewhat abated. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IN AND ABOUT BOHEMIA 

The soul of Paris — A Bohemian adventure — A night 
out — A strange reason for foreign travel — The real 
Bohemia — ^A club on the Boulevard Montparnasse — 
The Pen and Pencil Club — A burlesque of the Suicide 
Club, and a floating corpse — Bohemia cursed by its 
chief apostle. 

*Too many Cooks spoil the Continent!' says 
Grant Allen in his fine novel *A Splendid Sin/ 
How that applies to other places I cannot say, 
but eme must be thankful that it is not entirely 
accurate in the case of Paris. For this goddess 
among cities refuses to be moved by the tripper's 
influence, or, indeed, by any other power outside 
herself. The aristocratic dandy may insist on 
wearing English boots and English linen, the 
middle class may gorge themselves with *five 
o'docks,' and so imagine that they are fulfilling 
the traditions of *high life,' the would-be fine 
writer may insist on quoting English words to 
add a fi:x'eign flavour to his bad French, but in 
art and literature Paris rec(^nises no arbiter save 
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herself. I do not speak of her politics — which 
are Americanized. 

I doubt whether many English people see Paris. 
The trippers strut about the magnificent boule- 
vards, they patronize the cheap dancing-halls — 
nay, occasionally their footsteps ring through the 
silent galleries of the Louvre ; those whom fate 
has favoured with greater wealth haunt the neigh- 
bourhood of the Op6ra and the Rue de la Paix; 
and a few may even succeed in penetrating to the 
world of fashion which has revolted against the 
prim, desolate grandeur of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. But none of these is Paris. I think a man 
must be a mixture of scholar, philosopher, and 
vagabond to appreciate the charm and beauty of 
the great city on the Seine. To watch the moon's 
white rays lighting the solemn magnificence of 
Notre Dame, the long line of buildings firom the 
Sainte Chapelle and the Conciergerie to the 
Institute, which represent the materialized soul 
of the city of Louis XL, Francois I., Henri IV., 
and Louis XIV. ; to . stand on the Pont Neuf 
at three in the morning, when the red lamps 
throw their sickly glare on the Seine's rest- 
less waters, and see the sunlight wrestling with 
darkness for possession of the sky ; to walk along 
the silent boulevards whilst the city is sleeping ; 
to watch the gay crowds which pour along the 
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streets on a June day ; to see the dainty work- 
girls walking to their work-rooms with the 
coquettish grace which is the exclusive possession 
of the Pariaenne ; to see the artist, writer, pro- 
fessional man, gathered at the caf6 tables during 
'the green hour,' when the absinthe stimulates 
conversation to a series of epigrams, which sweep- 
ingly criticise all things human and Divine, from 
the latest creed to the newest cult ; to tread the 
streets of the Latin Quarter, where every stone, if 
it could speak, would tell tales of proud Kings and 
prouder priests, of knights fierce or gentle, of 
ladies fair and malicious ; to enter a little cafe in 
a back-street, and find it thrilling with the art, 
wit, and passion of painters and poets still un- 
known, but whose genius will ultimately establish 
its kin to that of the mighty living and still 
mightier dead — this is to see and know Paris. 

The Parisian streets are, in my opinion, much 
more interesting by night than by day. Their 
beauty — made faeresque by the electric lamps, and 
made impressive by the overwhelming silence — 
reminds one of the Oriental stories of a traveller 
who passes along the magnificent roads of a great 
city, the only noise which greets his ear being the 
ringing echoes of his own footsteps. But there is 
a touch of weird reality in the streets of Paris 
which is lacking in the fairy fable. .On nearly 
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every bench between the Madeleine and the 
Renaissance a group of outcast men and women 
is sleeping, the electric lamps lighting their pale 
faces and ragged apparel; whilst on the outer 
boulevards and beyond the barriers the savage 
element is represented by the desperate midnight 
thief lying in wait to rob and slay. For Paris is 
the worst-policed city in the world. It is dan- 
gerous to wander late at night within the shadow 
of Notre Dame, the Pantheon, or under the 
magnificent carvings of St. i^tienne du Mont; • 
but to seek to view the quaint mansions within the 
byways of the Hotel de Ville or near the river's 
brink is to invite death. On the grands boulevards 
one can wander safely at all hours of the night, 
and that such wandering is not without its 
humorous side the following incident will show : 

A Bohemian friend, whom I shall call B , 

was fond of staying at the Grand Cafe until the 
lights were extinguished and the yawning waiters 
retired to snatch a few hours' sl^ep ere the day 
began. He was lazily strolling towards his hotel 
one morning, somewhere about half-past two, 
when a tall, thin man cried to him in an agonized 
twang, which reeked of * Chicawgo * : * For God's 
sake, stranger, kin you speak English ?' 

^ Yes. I am an Englishman. What can I do 
for you V 
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*Waal, I'm an Amurrican, and I've lost mjr 
way in this darned city. Where's the Hdtel 
Merrybew ?' 

* The Hotel Mirabeau ! Yes, I am going 
that way.' 

He led the bewildered Yankee to the door 
of the hotel, but the latter was so charmed to find 
someone who could talk English that he said : 

' Say, sonny, let's go and have a drink. I guess 
I won't turn in yet awhile.' 

In no ways loath, B walked with his new 

acquaintance to a cafi^ in the Rue Montmartre, 
and here the stranger took his breath away by 
telling him to order an expensive supper for two. 

*The best of everything that he's got in the 
blamed place. Don't be afraid of the expense. 
And if there's anything that you'd like special, 
waal, sonny, you order it, and Cyrus P. Smith 
will pay the damage.' And he flourished a roll of 
notes which would have bought the cafe and have 
left a comfortable balance. 

B mentally ofllered sacrifice to all his gods. 

He was a connoisseur in these matters, and the 
waiter looked at him with respectful admiration 
when he commanded a supper which would not 
have disgraced the taste of Brillat-Savarin or of 
Soyer. 

As the wine flowed the Bohemian talked art 
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and literature, and occasionally the American 
broke in with a disquisition on dry-goods. For 
an hour the conversation alternated between Turner 
and trade, Corot and calico, Whistler and walnut. 
And the wine flowed furiously. 

Then the waiters yawned so vigorously that 
Cyrus P. Smith paid the bill and reeled out into 
the street. B— — followed. The ground seemed 
to be describing eccentric curves and parabolas, 
and the lamp-posts were stretching themselves in 
ridiculous angles. 

• Shay, old man,' said Mr. Smith, * I guesh Tm 
drunk. And y-you're ,the same. Whasser name 
of my hotel?' 

B couldn't remember. The two linked 

arms and zigzagged to a cheap hotel near the 
market, and engaged a double-bedded room, 

B 's economical instincts asserting themselves. 

The American, scorning such preliminaries as 
taking oflF his hat and boots, threw himself on 
his pillow and slept the sleep of the just. But 
B— — was a more ceremonious gentleman. He 
emptied Mr. Smith's pockets, placed the wealth 
in a drawer, locked it, and put the key under his 
own pillow. Then he fastidiously undressed and 
went to sleep. In the morning the two men 
awoke simultaneously and stared, at one another. 
Each had forgotten the incidents previous to 
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going to bed. Then they remembered and 

laughed. B produced the key, and explained 

his stratagem to prevent a robbery, and Mr. Smith 
was delighted that he had fallen into such good 
hands. They both sallied out to breakfast, and 
ate and drank hugely, Mr. Smith as a preliminary 
having emptied the water-jug. 

But he could not remember the name of his 

hotel, nor could B j and for two hours they 

paced up and down the streets until the place was 
found. Cyrus P. Smith took a strong liking to 

B , invited him to lunch and dine with him 

every day during his stay, in Paris, and on the 
second day confided the cause of his travels. He 

was elder of a Presbyterian church at . One 

of the deacons had made a month's visit to Europe, 
and on his return had given a lecture, which had 
reduced all the other officials to the position of 
nonentities. 

* But just you wait, sonny,' said Cyrus P. 
Smith. ^Tm going to take three years and see 
the whole darned globe ; and when I get back 
ril make that critter look very small pertaters !' 

This is about the funniest reason for travel that 
1 have ever heard. The gentleman whom I have 
named Cyrus P. Smith is still ranging round the 
globe with the firm intention of making his 
brother deacons ^ squirm ' when he returns. 

7 
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That is one sidelight of Paris. Here is 
another, which is grim : A sick man had been 
allowed out of a hospital for a few hours. The 
poor fellow was too weak to use his liberty in 
strolling about, and he fell asleep on a boulevard 
near the barrier. Three or four street arabs were 
passing, and they stopped to regard his sickly, 
yellow face. One expressed a desire to see 
whether the sleeping man's blood was of the same 
colour, and, drawing his knife, slashed him across 
the fiice. A horror-stricken bystander pursued 
and captured the young scoundrel, who, when 
asked by the Commissary of Police why he had 
committed this outrage, explained that he had 
never seen the blood of a consumptive man. He 
W3S sent to prison for three months. 

I could quote other stories equally weird, but I 
prefer to write about Bohemia. * There is no 
Bohemia outside Paris,' cried Henri Murger, in 
one of those glorious chronicles which told the joy 
and sadness of the vagabond principality. And> 
indeed, it is safe to say that there is no Bohemian 
colony in England, at present. Anglo-Saxon 
common-sense, unfortunately, is in the very air, 
and is fatal to the finer workings of the imagina- 
tion. Whatever the past has shown us, whether 
it be Greene and Marlow clinking the canakin, and 
* vexing with mirth the drowsy ear of night ' ; or. 
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in later days, Rochester, Sedley, and Etherege, 
laughing and joking amid odour of strong waters 
and stale smoke of tobacco ; or the coterie of 
Swinburnes, Rossettis, Hunts, and O'Shaughnessys, 
who carried on the traditions of Steele, Addison, 
Kneller, and Swift, the present day proves that the 
modem literary aspirant is nothing if not respect- 
able. 

But across the Channel things are very different. 
The youth with long hair and seedy apparel, the 
two distinguishing features of the Bohemian, 
receives much more sympathy and respect in Paris 
than in London, for the average Frenchman is 
fully alive to the possibilities which underlie a 
shabby coat The man who looks at all things 
from the point of view of worldly success, 
remembers that Zola, Daudet, and Richepin were 
formerly of the ragged brigade, and that in after- 
times the Credit Lyonnais was glad to honour their 
cheques for fabulous amounts ; whilst the man 
with literary sympathies bethinks him of Fran9ois 
Villon, the king of ballad-makers, begging and 
stealing his living, of Muiger and Verlaine living 
on borrowed five-franc pieces, and his heart is 
touched. He invites his Bohemian friend to 
dinner, and complacently feels that he is thereby 
patronizing literature. 

There are three Bohemias in Paris, and in the 

7—2 
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majority of cases the Bohemians of each division 
know nothing of the others. The American 
Bohemia lies between the Avenue de Maine and 
the Observatory, and is distinguished by some 
poverty and much knowledge of poker and of art. 
The English Bohemia lies in the neighbourhood 
of the Rue St. Honori, and is fiill of reminis- 
cences of the music-halls ; its nights at the Caffe 
Am6ricain are spent in emulation of these institu- 
tions, and occasionally there is a lion of the 
London music-halls to look on with admiring 
envy, and marvel at the wit and gaiety of * them 
artists' — for patriotism, and not grammar, is the 
strong point of the halls. The English Bohemian 
condescends to work at Julian's and Colorossi's in 
the intervals of drinking and billiard-playing, and 
even by spasmodic work gains considerable mention 
from the Bouguereaus, the Ferriers, and other 
artists who play the role of art critic to these 
academies. 

I must confess that the American Bohemia was 
more lovable — despite its passion for poker and 
melons — than its English neighbour. There was 
a little club on the Boulevard Montparnasse with 
a delightful garden, and it was refreshing on 
a midsummer's evening to recline at full' length 
under the trees and dream of fortune's favours yet 
to come. The zephyrs sang melodious harmonies 
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to the leaves, which rustled a sympathetic chorus ; 
the dying sun scattered a blaze of rosy light over 
the crumbling, ivy-covered walls ; whilst from the 
open windows floated a nocturne of Chopin, whose 
divine melancholy added to what George Eliot 
calls ^ all the sadness of a summer's evening.' But 
it was a sadness sweeter than any pleasure, and 
amid our vague melancholy there came roseate 
visions of coming days when we, also, would know 
all the joys of successful work. 

When madame the concierge — a merry-eyed 
woman who spoke a little English with an in- 
describably droll accent — came to say, * Messieurs, 
votre heure est arrivee !* — the formula used in 
telling a French criminal that he must prepare to 
die — ^we left our garden with the same reluctance 
that Adam must have felt when the Heavenly 
Concierge ordered him out of Eden. We usually 
adjourned to a cafe which rejoiced in the name of 
• The Hole in the Wall,' to eat melons and drink 
strops on credit, whilst the lucky individuals who 
had money invested it in chips preparatory to a 
game of poker. When the cry of the propriitaire 
arose, * Je vais fermer la boutique !' we stood at 
the street corner to confide to each other our hopes 
and fears of the future, until the passing sergent de 
ville eyed us suspiciously — ^all respectable men in 
Paris are abed before three — and then muttering. 
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* They are only Americans !' went on his way. 
Occasionally, some member of the colony infringed 
Bohemian conventionality — for Bohemia is strong 
in its conventions — ^and fierce discussion arose, 
and sometimes black eyes and bruised faces 
resulted. But this was very rare, and life passed 
as easily and joyously as in the fairy fable. There 
was always food for comment. When John 
Richard Jones — at least, I shall call him that, 
although it isn't his name — came home from the 
Caft d'Harcourt at half-past two with three lady 
companions, and, climbing on the roof of his hotel, 
held high revel among the slates, aided and 
abetted by a bottle of whisky and half a dozen cats, 
he inscribed his name in indelible letters on 
Bohemia's roll of ^me. That was three years 
ago, and the Boulevard Montparnasse still tells 
how * TAmericain, avec les trois dames, dansaient 
sur le toit comme des fous,' despite the earnest 
protest of a policeman, seven stories below — upon 
whom John Richard dropped every available thing 
he could find, including his sketch-book — ^and the 
landlady, who shrieked wild invocations in French 
and German. But as John Richard didn't know 
ten words of French and not a word of German, 
and his companions were reckless by profession, 
this did not mend matters. Jones left the hotel 
next day amid the admiring glances of the other 
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inmates and the wild cheers of the Bohemian 
colony. 

With this exception I do not wish to mention 
the subject of women in Bohemia. One has to 
observe the conventions. But if there were days 
when the Bohemian echoed Lamartine's bitter 
cry, 

* O temps, suspend ton vol, et vous, heures propices, 
Suspendez votre cours, 
Laissez-nous savourer les rapides d^lices 
Des plus beaux de nos jours/ 

there were other times when he lived on borrowed 
cigarettes and fresh air ; when he stayed out late 
at night in order to avoid the reproachful glance 
of his landlord ; and when he had — but this was 
in his worst hours only — a due reverence for a 
bourgeois befitting one who eats, regularly, three 
times a day. He bore his misfortunes with 
patience ; he consoled himself with the reflection 
that this desire to eat and have money was but a 
Philistine prejudice, harmful to the intellect ; he 
became hardened. A fast of twenty-four hours, 
or even of forty-eight, had no terrors for him, 
provided he had some tobacco and sunlight. 

The members of the English Bohemia founded 
a ^ Pen and Pencil Club ' which was an unqualified 
success. James M'Neill Whistler was asked to 
become president. The letter which bore this 
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request was even written on the back of a Japanese 
print, yet the great composer of symphonies and 
nocturnes in colour did not accept the honour we 
offered him, so Mr. Walter Crane, who had kindly 
complied with our request to accept the title of 
honorary vice-president, was unanimously elected to 
the higher position. We met in the Caft Procope, 
a caf6 which, as already shown, has traditions of 
every great writer and politician, from Moliere and 
Danton to Verlaine and Gambetta ; and if the ghosts 
of Voltaire and Rousseau hovered about us, they 
must have been amused as well as instructed. 
Everyone suggested a subject ; the club selected 
one by vote, and for the space of an hour each 
man tried to illustrate it by pen or by pencil. 
Then, after the poems were read and the sketches 
exhibited, the club let itself go. An artist who 
is better known in Paris than in London — although 
his posters, the * Gay Parisienne ' and the * Sign 
of the Cross,' have appeared on every wall in this 
city — gave delightful imitations of Arthur Roberts, 
Cissie Loftus, Aubrey Beardsley, and other popular 
figures. One night we resolved ourselves into a 
burlesque of the Suicide Club, and our imitations 
of self-murder were funny in the extreme. Half 
an hour later we were crossing the Pont des Arts 
just in time to see a young man throw himself 
from the bridge. He was taken out of the water 
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a few minutes later, and when we saw the white 
face, the gasping mouth, the glassy eyes, and 
water -drenched garments, we felt a shudder of 
terror* There were no more imitations of s<iicide 
at the Pen and Pencil Club. 

The minutes were supposed to be a faithful 
representation of what did not take place, and, as 
secretary, I had no difficulty in attaining this high 
standard of veracity. We usually broke up at 
eleven, some of the members adjourning to Julian's 
or the Caf6 Am^ricain; whilst the conscientious 
men, who ususQly had no money, retired to their 
virtuous couches or to some cafe where they could 
get credit. 

Despite the glamour which has been thrown 
over Bohemia, I cannot but think that it is an 
intellectual Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Bohemians are talented despite Bohemia, not 
because of it. This self-abandonment to pleasure, 
this weak desire to be idle, reckless of the morrow 
when want and privation come with all the terror 
of an armed man, has wrecked many lives. If 
there had been no Barbizon, we might have never 
known Stevenson's picturesque sketches of French 
life, but against that we would have had Stevenson 
living to-day, delighting the world with his craft 
as an artist in words. It is true that, in the hard 
life of Bohemia, many an artist has strengthened 
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his character and his powers of work, and the world 
has benefited in consequence ; but in the majority 
of cases the Bohemian has hastened his death, or 
has become a rate^ a partaker of men^s con- 
temptuous charity, continually walking up and 
down other men's stairs. 

But Bohemia is a necessary experience for the 
man who would be a master in his craft. He 
must suffer in order that he may 'sing in song 
what he has learned in sorrow.' And if he be 
wise he will work in Bohemia just as if he lived 
in Philistia, heedless of the injunction that the 
sole duty of man is to amuse himself. 

The French Bohemia, which has its headquarters 
in Montmartre and a settlement in the Quartier 
Latin, deserves a whole book to itself. It is even 
more impecunious than the other Bohemias. Its 
percentage of great men is much larger, an4 in 
its case Murger's axiom that ' Bohemia is the road 
which leads to the Academy — or the hospital and 
the Morgue ' has much more application. 

As Henri Murger was dying, the lost days of 
his life came before him with terrible significance. 
He raised himself from his bed, and cried out to 
Jules Claretie, who stood near : ^ Pas de Boheme I 
surtout, pas de Boheme !' And thus was Bohemia 
cursed by its chief apostle. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE REAL QUARTIER LATIN 

H^g^sippe Moreau — The poets who never came into their 
own — The real interpretation of the proverb, * Those 
whom the gods love die young * — ^Judicious frivolity — A 
ball and a bagarre — How the rain killed « revolution — 
The creed of youth. 

In the romantic novel we have read picturesque 
stories of the gallant, ambitious hearts of the 
Mediaeval Age. Charles Reade, in his magnificent 
romance * The Cloister and the Hearth,* showed 
how the aspiring minds of Louis XL's day could 
win the golden prize of scholarship solely through 
the hard apprenticeship of the monastic cell ; the 
Church, keenly alive to the fact that the sons of 
peasants and artisans had intellectual capabilities 
to govern and direct the destinies of a kingdom 
and a nation ad majorem Dei gloriamy gave the aid 
of her mighty strength and counsel to even the 
poorest, and it was to this cold wisdom that the 
world owes the glory of Erasmus, Sixtus V., and, 
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greater still, of the unknown monk who wrote 
* Imitatio Christi/ But it was those alone who 
had proud desire of the noblest ambition, who had 
torn all human weakness from their hearts, who 
had no other aim save to study wisdom's pages, 
and then, as Churchmen, to hold the scales of 
God's justice evenly 'twixt Kings and nations ; or 
low, crafty minds, with a seeking eye for the sweets 
of power, that sought the cold, temporary solitude 
of the monk-scholar. St. Bernard was a type of 
one ; Abelard of the other. 

Nevertheless, there were other aspirants. Men 
with a keen delight in women, wine, and song, 
and whose pulses thrilled to the clash of steel, 
disdained the pen for the sword. To a brave 
heart, a cool head, and a good blade, all things were 
possible, and we read with eager pleasure how 
D'Artagnan, prince of adventurers, past, present, 
and to come, sets out to conquer fortune with no 
other equipment than a good sword, ten crowns, 
an indifferent horse, and an invincible belief in the 
strength of his right arm and the clearness of 
his Gascon brain. 

Then, when intellect asserted itself to show that 
a Shakespeare, a Racine, and a Moliere had achieved 
a fame outlasting that of the warrior, and proved 
that the scholar's success could be gained without 
the Church's aid, the sword fell into disfavour, 
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and the gray goosequill triumphed. The Quartier 
Latin students from the days of Louis XI. to those 
of Louis XV. were future Abbes almost to a 
man ; but when the great Revolution proved that 
the gospel of Divine right had no power to dull 
the edge of an axe, the pen became mightier than 
the guillotine. The latter's red blade might sever 
the heads of a Camille Desmoulins, of a Danton, 
and a Vergniaud, but the quill immortalized their 
wit, eloquence, and lofty ideals, giving them in 
song and story a name for ever. The fascination 
of the pen became dearer to brave, earnest hearts ; 
under its influence we heard the voice of Biranger 
carolling songs to move a nation to laughter and 
to tears ; of De Musset pouring out the wild, sad 
passion of sensuous youth ; of Lamartine chanting 
ballads which rung with an echo of the fierce melodies 
of '82 and '93 ; whilst at a later stage Victor Hugo, 
Theodore de Banville, Paul Verlaine, and Jean 
Richepin came to swell this chorus of immortals. 

It was a glorious spectacle, not without its 
pathetic side, to see so many thousands of young 
men with gallant aims pouring jfrom every corner 
of France to Paris, every stone of which tells the 
legend of a brave man's success. Those who won 
the prize in the literary lists have had their names 
written large on literature's pages : these were but 
the few. Many must have awakened to the 
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terrible conclusion that they had mistaken inclina* 
tion for power and ambition for genius ; and these, 
the prey of a terrible fantasy, asphyxiated by the 
pride of mediocrity, must have died of mingled 
starvation and spleen, or rotted away in ignoble 
obscurity. Against this it may be accepted that 
some gained the smaller prizes of life, and were 
satisfied ; but the most marked feature of the 
literary path which began in the Latin Quarter 
was the unrecognised genius of those who never 
came into their own. Heg^sippe Moreau, a poet 
and a story-teller of the first rank, perished of 
starvation and neglect ere he had achieved his 
thirtieth year, yet not before he had written the 
most delightful fairy-stories in the French lan- 
guage. Another, Charles Cros, almost as great, 
was to die in later days amid equal neglect, 
although his * Coffre de Santal * — a quotation from 
which is the only readable thing in Miss Corelli*s 
* Wormwood ' — is one of the few books of French 
poems which ought to live. 

The literary youth who still pour into the 
Latin Quarter know little and care less of the 
possibility of a fate befalling them similar to that 
which befell Hegesippe Moreau, Charles Cros, or 
Paul Verlaine. The future is so far away that 
no sound of its sorrow may ring to their ears ; 
even the chorus of its triumphal harmonies is as 
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yet unheard, because the present is so passionate, 
beautiful, and glorious. The day's work done in 
school and University, they pour into the caf6s, 
and, strong with the insolence of youth, tear dead 
prophets and living creeds to tatters. The golden 
age does not belong to the past, which tells but 
^ drum and trumpet * chronicles of kings, or crafty 
schemes of Popes, prelates, and statesmen. The 
new age has come, and an intellectual proletariat, 
flushed with a sweeping scorn of authority, 
examines old phrases and gives them new mean- 
ings, and no cult or creed, were it approved by 
even a thousand kings and priests, is sacred from 
their criticism. They hear an elder world ex- 
plaining that * those whom the gods love die 
young ' means that our Keatses, our Shelleys, and 
our Chattertons could never have been spared 
to us, and they retort with a new meaning, ^ that 
those whom the gods love never grow old.* 
Victor Hugo at seventy, addressing a crowd of 
Parisian workmen, has the same youthful fire as 
Camille Desmoulins at twenty ; Richepin, writing 
* Le Chemineau,' is the same Richepin who, thirteen 
years earlier, wandered about the streets of Paris 
and wrote * La Chanson des Gueux ' ; and your 
dull mediocrity is as pompous and flat at twenty 
as he will be at fourscore. 

The cultured man with keen sensibilities has 
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thrilled with many an ecstatic joy, but it is 
doubtful if a greater happiness may befall the 
sons of men than that which comes to the young 
idealist first entering the narrow lanes of Bohemia. 
Life to him is strangely sweet, and he believes 
himself to be inspired with a mission to preach 
the cult of beauty and freedom by pencil and by 
pen. In his eyes all the bards who twanged their 
lyres in honour of a king are for ever dishonoured, 
and, with the large, patriotic mind of youth, he 
chooses for his heroes a Bertrand du Guesclin 
beating back the English enemy, a Carnot 
organizing victory in the name of the Republic 
one and indivisible, or a Pierre Gringoire whose 
life is made up of perpetual hunger, and yet who 
can sing a song of the lowly lives of the poor so 
loud and so terrible as to reach even the ears 
of kings. His heroines are a Joan of Arc, in- 
toxicated with the enthusiastic faith of liberty, 
a Charlotte Corday, whose dagger slays a tyrant, 
and his heart beats impatiently for the time when 
his words shall wing their way to the accepting 
minds of his fellows, or when his ideal, glowing 
on a canvas or imprisoned in marble for ever, 
shall be hailed with the applause of the thinking 
cro^d. To achieve this aim he is ready to 
undergo every sacrifice ; poverty and privation do 
not aflfect him — they are part of the ordeal ; and 
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his leaders — the Gringoires, the Villons, and 
Verlaines — have been, even as the Messiah, 
hungry, thirsty, and without a place to lay their 
heads. Unconsciously, he finds that strength 
comes of loneliness and sufferings ; his senses are 
quickened and refined, and, like Heine, ' of his 
great griefs he makes little songs/ 

But his life is not without its humorous side. 
The Latin Quarter student must have suggested 
Stevenson's aphorism — that one of the best things 
in life is a little judicious frivolity. He has a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and is quick to see 
and make a joke. When Nicholas IL, the present 
Czar, was driving to the Pantheon during his 
famous visit of 1896, an enthusiastic populace 
cried: * Vive le Czar! Vive la Czarine !' A 
student saw the infant Grand-Duchess Olga, and 
shouted, * Vive la gosse !' (Long live the * kid '!), 
the cry being taken up by the crowd with great 
gusto, much to the amusement .of the Czar and 
the discomfiture of Felix Faure, who sat beside 
His Imperial Majesty. 

The BouF Mich' has more humour to the 
square inch than any other part of Paris, if we 
except a few streets in Montmartre. It is sleepy 
during the morning, but about four in the after- 
noon, when a stream of picturesque young men, 
arrayed in all the pride of short cloaks, the neck 
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of which is hidden by a huge cravat, and slouch 
hats, which scarcely conceal heavy masses of dark, 
luxuriant hair, pour out from the schools, ready 
for aught, from chaffing a cabby to building a 
barricade, then the boulevard awakens. Those 
who have seen a French funeral can appreciate 
the following incident, which I once happened to 
notice on the famous Boulevard St. Michel : A 
worm-eaten cab, drawn by a horse which was 
evidently in the last stage of consumption, judging 
by its protruding ribs and haunches, came out of 
the Rue de Cluny. The cabby was a French 
Tony Weller, short, fat, and apoplectic He was 
&st asleep, and snoring with all the vigour of 
a clean conscience. The tired horse wearily 
moved along the boulevard with funereal pace, 
which suggested to a group of students to fall 
in four deep behind the cab, draw their hand- 
kerchiefs, and march along with uncovered head 
and sorrowful mien, as if follomng the body of a 
once-dear friend. The procession grew in size. 
As far as the eye could reach, from the Observa- 
tory, where the statue of Marshal Ney frowns on 
the frivolous boulevard, to the fountain where 
St. Michael stands with his sword above the fallen 
Lucifer's head, was a long line of reverently silent 
students, every one of whom was wiping away an 
imaginary tean The loud laughter of the crowds 
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on the pavement awoke the cabby ; he turned 
his head and saw the procession, and, after a 
vigorous outburst of Rabelaisian oaths, he whipped 
his horse to the gallop and fled. 

The Quarter is strong enough at times to make 
treaties with Governments. The first time the 
Quatz-Arts gave a fancy-dress ball, Sarah Brown, 
the celebrated model, appeared as Lady Godiva. 
Her costume was in strict imitation of the famous 
wife of Earl Leofric ; I believe she wore a rose in 
her hjur, otherwise she was attired in her innocence, 
which was a negligible quantity. Mounted on a 
white donkey, she rode through the ballroom 
amid the enthusiastic applause of a huge mob 
of students. The ball, thanks to its excess, was 
a great success, and Senator B^ranger, the leader 
of the French Purity Party, vigorously denounced 
the students from his senatorial seat. The Quarter 
sent a few of its representatives to remonstrate 
mildly with the Senator by breaking his windows ; 
the police chased the students towards the Boul' 
Mich'; some of the latter burst into the Cafe 
d'Harcourt, hotly pursued by the police, one of 
whom seized a decanter and hurled it at a student. 
It struck the wretched youth on the forehead, 
felling him to the ground. The policeman, alarmed 
at his successful aim, took to flight, whilst the cafe 
went into a wild uproar. The wounded student 
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died three-quarters of an hour afterwards. His 
companions went out on to the Boulevard St. 
Michel and St. Germain, stopped the traffic, 
overturned the buses, and made barricades. The 
Quarter was now en si^ge. In the evening the 
roughs came down from Belleville, and for three 
days aided the Quarter in defying the civil and 
military forces of Paris. The movement was 
spreading, and the Government became alarmed. 
They sent an envoy under a flag of truce, who 
proclaimed that, if the students returned quietly 
to their schools, an inquiry would be made and 
the policeman who killed the student duly punished 
for his crime. But Providence came to the aid 
of the Government. It rained, and your Parisian 
student, although he does not mind being shot at, 
objects to getting wet. The rain fell pitilessly, the 
students flocked into the cafes, and the * revolu- 
tion ' was over. 

The Quartier Latin student is at his best when 
he is perfectly serious. About a year after the 
death of poor Paul Verlaine, the writers who had 
gained success conceived the idea of giving a 
dinner in his honour. It was a stately function. 
Politicians, novelists, rich mediocrities, were to be 
the chief guests, although a few real friends of 
Verlaine, such as Jean Richepin and Francois 
Coppie, were to be present. This announcement 
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raised the ire of the student worlcj. Verkine was 
the poet of the struggling literary man ; he had 
suffered all manner of misfortune, and died almost 
of starvation, and, now that the grass was growing 
over him, the bourgeois world sought to patronize 
his memory. A committee was formed, and the 
news circulated through the Quarter that a rival 
banquet at sevenpence a head would be held. 
The dinner duly took place at a caft near the 
Sorbonne, and was a huge success. 

Every guest was allowed to bring a dame, and, 
although polite society did not recognise them, 
I must say that the behaviour of these * ladies ' 
was unimpeachable. The dinner itself was frugal, 
bread, wine, and sausage being the chief dishes ; 
but at the dessert stage every man received a 
penny cigar, and every woman a bunch of violets 
at two sous. 

Then the chairman, a little, energetic man, who 
might have been twenty-three, but no more, arose 
and made a charming speech, of which I can 
remember but a brief summary : * All men who 
worship the cult of the true and the beautiful are 
brothers : the artist with his pencil, the poet with 
his pen, the sculptor with his chisel, the advocate 
who defends the oppressed against the oppressor, 
the doctor whose clever brain and tender heart 
ease the sufferer of pain and ill-health, and who, 
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when disease is too strong, smooths the path of 
the patient towards the deep rest of death — all 
these have a common faith, and they should unite 
and be as brothers. We sufier the same mis- 
fortunes — hunger, thirst, the lack of a lodging, 
and the continual struggle with privation which 
is the lot of all men whose ideals will not allow 
them to fall down and worship the cults of the 
crowd ; and it is only those who have sorrowed 
that have achieved the true tenderness of com- 
passion. We are rich in youth, courage, and hope ; 
our voices, pencils, pens, chisels, and crucibles, 
are consecrated to humanity, and we, at least,, can 
never commit the hypocrisy of allowing a poet 
and a prophet to go unrecognised through life, 
and then pretend to howl a paean of sorrow over 
his death. No words of mine can add to the 
glory of Verlaine. Gentlemen, I raise my glass 
to the memory of our dear dead master.* 

I can still hear the enthusiastic cheers which 
greeted the orator. They were the prelude to 
one of the happiest evenings I have ever had in 
my life. A man sat down at the piano, and sang 
us a song of his own composition ; another arose, 
and recited a poem full of weird images and 
passionate beliefs, and the conversation between 
each musical or poetical contribution was rich in 
wit, fancy, and enthusiasm. 
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The dinner came to an end about 2 a.m. 
We marched four deep by the Luxembourg 
gardens, flouting the palace of the Preadent of 
the Senate to the refrain : 

' Nous avons tous eu vingt ans. 
C'est le plus betu printemps 
De la vie.' 

An eternity seems to lie between those days and 
now. We had the divine irresponsibility of youth, 
and we laughed at life and death alike ; and now, 
when we have taken up the burden which our 
fathers bore before us, the world seems changed 
for the worse, and we find the bitterness of 
Alphonse Daudet's words : ' La vie n'est pas une 
romance/ 

I have mentioned Verlaine's name, and it recalls 
an incident I had nearly forgotten. One day, 
whilst sitting in a cafe in a side-street off the 
Boulevard St. Michel, a dirty - looking man 
entered. He was very shabbily dressed, but his 
face was very striking. The repulsive mouth, 
weak chin, and flat nose were redeemed by a fine 
forehead and remarkably intelligent eyes. He 
sat in a corner, asked for an absinthe, and pufled 
away at a dirty pipe. He saw me reading a 
London newspaper, and, leaning over the table, 
said, with a very good British accent : 

* Excuse me, sir : are you English ?* 
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5 No/ I replied, * I am Irish/ 

* A distinction without a difference.' / 

My patriotism was about to rise, when my 
companion began to speak about Oxford and its 
magnificent colleges. For about half an hour he 
gushed over the architecture of the famous Uni- 
versity city, and then he arose and vanished. A 
few weeks afterwards, as I was passing along the 
Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, a friend who was 
with me plucked me by the sleeve. 

' There is Paul Verlaine !' he cried. 

1 looked across the road, and saw my dirty, 
ugly friend who had gushed about Oxford. He 
saw me, nodded, and passed on. A week later I 
read that he was dead. 



CHAPTER X 

tMlLE ZOLA 

Daudet's funeral — Tumult at his graveside — Attempts to 
murder Zola — Dreyfus freed by Oscar Wilde — Inter- 
views with the author of ' Nana ' — Huysmans and Zola 
— Zola's explanation why he had no sense of humour. 

Politics and literature are allies on the Conti- 
nent, and although Thomas Hardy has proclaimed 
the impossibility of an English Academy because 
* Literature is the written expression of revolt 
against accepted ideas/ in England it is rarely 
that a man addresses the crowd both by tongue 
and pen. In this respect Zola was the natural 
successor of Victor Hugo, the man with the 
dernier mot. 

It was my fortune to see much of ]d)mile Zola 
at a time when every newspaper in the world 
was giving his adventures the leading place in its 
columns, and I had good opportunities for seeing 
and studjdng much of the weird Dreyfus affaire^ 
in whose secret history — whenever it is written 
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— I claim the right of writing at least two or 
three chapters. 

The first time that I saw the author of the 
Rougon-Macquart series was when I was following 
the body of Alphonse Daudet to Pere la Chaise. 
During the few days that the wasted remains of 
the brilliant writer of * Tartarin de Tarascon * were 
on view in the gloomy room of the Rue de 
rUniversiti, all Paris had flocked to see the long 
procession of well - known writers, artists, and 
politicians, who daily entered the stricken house 
where Daudet lay in his last sleep. There was a 
murmur of pleased recognition when such men as 
Octave Mirbeau, Coquelin, Fernand Xau, and 
CatuUe Mendes entered the chapelk ardente^ but 
when Zola arrived there was a grim silence, the 
first public warning that he had entered on an 
unpopular task. There was a look of pain on his 
pale face, with its lofty, wrinkled forehead and 
sunken eyes, as he looked round at the mob, 
which for years had hailed him as the strongest 
literary figure in France. So far he had but 
pleaded for toleration on behalf of Scheurer- 
Kestner, the ex-President of the Senate, who had 
urged General Billot, the then Minister of War, 
to have a revision of the trial of Alfred Dreyfus. 
On the day of Daudet's ftmeral, just as the long 
cortege passed into the Boulevard St Germain by 
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the Rue de Rennes, a huge crowd with bared 
heads looked on in genuine grief at the loss of 
one of the brightest ornaments of Paris. A bus 
suddenly whirled by, a man on the top of it 
cried : ^ Conspuez Zola V and a growl of approval 
echoed through the crowd. It was the first active 
note of the battle which was to send Zola first a 
prisoner to the Palais de Justice, and then an exile 
to England. The scene in the cemetery was dis- 
graceful beyond the power of words to relate. 
Just as Zola began to read the speech he had 
prepared on Daudet's career, a crowd of rufilians 
surged round the open grave and screamed insults 
and curses at him. There was a note of pathos in 
his appeal : * Here, by this grave, can you not 
forget all save that France has lost one of her 
greatest writers?' The clamour only became in- 
tensified, and, with one last look of pity at the 
wreath-laden coffin, Zola replaced his manuscript 
in his pocket and left the cemetery, still followed 
by the maddened believers in the guilt of Dreyfus. 
When the trial at the Palais de Justice began, 
attempt after attempt was made on his life, the 
usual method being to upset a barrow, or some 
light vehicle, in front of his carriage as it descended 
the steep hill leading from the Rue de Bruxelles 
to the Rue de la Chauss6e d'Antin. That he had 
a narrow escape of being murdered in the open 
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court at the conclusion of his trial is not generally 
known. When the jury entered to deliver their 
verdict, a dozen officers drew their swords and 
waved them above their heads, and the Garde 
R6publicaine flourished their bayonets. The jury 
had but to say * Non coupable,' and it would have 
been the signal for the Pretorians to plunge their 
blades in Zola's breast in a fury of patriotic 
frenzy. Fortunately for him, the jury found a 
verdict of guilty, and so saved his life. This fact 
can be attested by any witness of the closing scenes 
in the famous trial. 

Shortly after the farcical comedy at the Palais 
de Justice I saw much of Zola, and, indeed, was 
admitted to an interview on many occasions when 
other journalists were turned away. On one 
occasion I saw Zola's servant express his master's 
regret to David Christie Murray at being unable 
to see him that evening, and then lead me to the 
room where Zola was waiting to see me. I felt 
ashamed that I was admitted whilst Murray was 
politely refused, not only because he is an infinitely 
better writer than ever I hope to be, but also 
because I am a great admirer of Christie Murray's 
fine novels * Val Strange ' and ' Joseph's Coat,* 
and I would have gladly given way to him, had it 
not been for the curious facts explained in the 
paragraph below. 
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I now come to an extraordinary announcement 
which will surprise all those who imagine them- 
selves as familiar with every scene of the affaire. 
The dramatic change in the tide of afiairs which 
led to the suicide of Colonel Henry was planned 
by Zola and — Oscar Wilde. The latter had 
recently left prison, and had met a friend who 
was familiar with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, 
the German Attach^ Militaire, under whose care 
the whole system of German espionage in France 
had been placed. The latter told his friend that 
although he did not care a button for Dreyfus, 
who was a Jew, yet he felt sorry for Zola, of 
whom he was a devoted reader. Schwarzkoppen 
expressed himself as ready to help Zola as much 
as was compatible with his duty to the German 
Emperor. Wilde, in turn, related this story to a 
young English journalist in Paris, who immediately 
went to Zola and told him all that Schwarzkoppen 
had promised. . Zola was anxious to meet Wilde, 
but the latter refused to see him, on the curious 
ground that Zola was a writer of immoral 
romances. Nevertheless, Zola tested the informa- 
tion by sending a trusted emissary to the Attache, 
and received information which enabled him to 
ibrce the hands of Cavaignac, who then held the 
portfolio of the War Department. * Unless you 
hold another inquiry,' wrote Zola, ' I shall publish 
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certain documents, copies of which I now send 
you.' Cavaignac was alarmed, and held his 
inquiry, when Colonel Henry admitted the fabri- 
cation of the incriminating piece^ * Ce canaille dc 

D .' His suicide, by order, the same evening, 

caused a world-wide revulsion of feeling in favour 
of Dreyfus, and the renewed agitation which 
followed ended in the famous farce of Rennes and 
the release of Dreyfus. But the successful agita- 
tion was all due to the information Oscar Wilde 
had given. 

Zola as a man of action was known to hundreds 
of thousands who had never read his books. 
Unlike other great contemporary writers, he was 
not popular with the men of his craft in France, 
even before the affair Cy and with journalists he 
was a standing joke. When copy was scarce with 
reporters or budding literary men, they went to 
interview Zola, who set apart his Thursday after- 
noons for this purpose. His phrases were nearly 
always the same, and the interview invariably 
ended, as did his speeches, with the phrase, 
* Allons tra,vailler !' This copy became so 
common that Parisian journals refused to take it 
after a time, but it was always good for provincial 
and English papers. Literary men, with one or 
two exceptions, could not forgive him his huge 
sales. And perhaps it was this more than the 
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grossness of * La Terre/ * Nana/ and * Pot- 
Bouille/ which kept him outside the sacred im- 
becility of the Academy. He had seen that the 
five strongest men in French literature were not 
of the Immortals — Daudet, Huysmans, Richepin, 
Lavedan, and himself, although Lavedan since 
then has become one of the famous Forty. Zola*s 
vanity was greater than his pride, and, with his 
colossal lack of humour, he did not see that his 
candidature made even jaded Paris roll with 
rib-shaking laughter. Even those of the little 
band who had joined with him in immortalizing 
incidents of L* Annie Terrible in ' Les Soirees de 
Midan ' were not inclined to bow down to the 
gloomy strength of Zola after knowing the charm 
of Daudet and the witty brilliance of Guy de 
Maupassant. 

^ After De Maupassant, Zola is commonplace/ 
once remarked Huysmans to me in one of the 
many talks I was privileged to have with him 
before he entered his Benedictine monastery. * It 
was an intellectual education to listen to De 
Mai:^)assant. He had enough wit, fancy, humour, 
and quaint knowledge, to stock twenty ordinary 
writers for life ; but in addition he had a charm 
of manner which made everyone who knew him 
love and admire him. Zola lacks most of these 
qualities, and his conversation is dulL' 
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The reason Zola himself gave for these defects 
was pathetic. ' Hunger and hardship,' he said to 
me one afternoon, when I was at the Rue de 
Bruxelles, * killed whatever humour I may have 
originally possessed. The battle of life was very 
stern for me when I was a young man, and the 
work on which I was engaged left me small 
opportunity for laughter.* There can be no 
doubt that the semi-starvation of his early literary 
career, the squalor and misery he described so 
powerfully in the terrible Rougon-Macquart series, 
must have given Zola * furiously to think,' and 
with the innumerable scenes of misery, carefully 
screened from the grandeur of Paris, ever before 
him, it is small wonder that, side by side with the 
gay, brilliant persifleur Maupassant, Zola seemed 
more or less of a wet blanket. 

Those who knew him frequently declared that, 
unlike other great writers — Tolstoi, for instance- 
Zola was not so great as his work. Unepigram- 
matic and slow in speech, he thought freely only 
at the point of a pen. With a vivid sense of the 
colossal power of detail, nothing was too trifling, 
too lofty, or too commonplace, for his pen, which 
carved his characters in a rock that will endure for 
many a day. His sense of justice was even more 
monumental than his work, and his part in the 
Dreyfus case has passed into history, giving his 
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personality a reality denied to his literary con- 
temporaries. Zola's reputation will be historical, 
not because of his literary powers, but through the 
part he took in the campaign against the military 
chiefs who between 1895 and 1900 turned France 
into a Pretorian camp. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE LATTER DAYS OF OSCAR WILDE 



5 



His life in prison — Wilde and Nordau — Dante the inventor 
of the phrase * painting the town red ' — In Notre 
Dame. 

The statement that Oscar Wilde was one of the 
direct instruments in freeing Alfred Dreyfus has 
been freely criticised. To the commonplace mind 
only commonplace things are possible. One critic, 
in particular, 'jibbed' at my remark that Wilde 
objected to meeting Zola on the ground that the 
latter was the author of immoral books, and con- 
cludes with the remark that * Wilde is understood 
to have become a reformed character, but he can- 
not be believed to have suddenly developed into a 
Mawworm.* 

What the latter may be I do not know, but, 
perhaps even at the risk of disturbing some of my 
critic's family traditions, I am impelled to add 
some further fects about poor Wilde. •English 
law is cruel and senseless/ once remarked a welU 
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known barrister to me at the conclusion of a 
certain cause ceUbre. * Few of our judges admit a 
fact accepted by most medical men — that certain 
forms of crime should' be treated by a lunacy 
specialist rather than by a judge and jury.' Those 
who were best in a position to judge recognised 
that, despite the Jpten4Qur of his intellect, Oscar 
Wilde on one point was as mad as the proverbial 
hatter. There are innumerable cases of men whose 
sanity, in business and the ordinary walks of life, 
is beyond suspicion, and who on one question are 
completely insane. I have in mind a dear friend 
of my own, a brilliant chess-player, a consummate 
man of affairs, who, despite his incdhie of but a 
few hundreds a year, believes that he could buy 
up Rothschild, Pierpont Morgan, Mackay, and 
Rockefeller, and then have enough money left to 
repeat the process. 

To the many Wilde was an unspeakable person, 
but to the few he was an accomplished scholar and 
gentleman, suffering from one of the most terrible 
and loathsome forms of insanity, which two years 
of prison life increased rather than diminished. I 
met him in Paris a few weeks after he finally left 
England, and his appearance was burnt in on 
my memory. A tall, stalwart figure, with a face 
scored with suffering and a mistaken life. The 
gray, wearied eyes, the mocking curves of the 

9—2 
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« 

mobile mouth, reminded me of Charles^ Reade's 
description of Thomas of Sarranza at the time that 
he sat in the Fisherman's Seat — * a gentilhomme 
blasiy a high-bred and highly-cultivated gentleman 
who had done, and said, and seen, and known 
everything, and whose body was nearly worn out.' 
Wilde was then living in the Rue des Beaux 
Arts, under the name of Sebastian Melmoth. 
He invited me to lanch, and we had dejeuner at 
a little restaurant on the Boulevard St Michel, 
where for over two hours he talked with the same 
delightful insouciance which had characterized 
him in his best days. Wilde detested coarse 
language or coarse conduct, and I remember him 
moving his chair away from the vicinity of some 
students who, with their Mimis and Marcelles, 
were talking in a strain that would have made 
Rabelais blush. He talked lightly about his trial, 
but his face lighted up with savage indignation 
when he spoke of his prison treatment. Of one 
prison official he said : ^ He had the eyes of a 
ferret, the body of an ape, and the soul of a rat.' 
The chaplains he characterized as ^ the silliest of 
God's silly sheep/ and gave an instance of the 
kind of reading they select for the prisoners under 
their charge. A man had been sentenced to seven 
years' imprisonment, six months of which was to 
be endured in solitary confinement The book 
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served out to him by the chaplain at Prison 

was * Sermons Delivered at Prison to 

Prisoners under Sentence of Death.' I had had 
the advantage of reading ^ The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol ' in manuscript some days before I met the 
author, and I asked him whether he intended to 
write further in the same vein. 

^ Do not ask me about it !' Wilde said with a 
sigh. * It is the cry of Marsyas, not the song of 
Apollo. I have probed the depths of most of the 
experiences of life, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that we are meant to suffer. There are 
moments when life takes you, like a tiger, by the 
throat, and it was when I was in the depths of 
suf!ering that I wrote my poem. The man's face 
will haunt me till I die.' 

The conversation drifted on to Aubrey Beards- 
ley, who was then on the point of becoming a 
Catholic. 

* I never guessed,' said Wilde, * when I invented 
Aubrey Beardsley, that there was an atom of aught 
but pagan feeling in him.' 

I happened to mention something that Hen- 
Max Nordau had told me the day before on the 
subject of * The Degenerates,' and on Nordau's 
firm belief that all men of genius were mad. 

* I quite agree with Dr. Nordau s assertion 
that all men of genius are insane,' said Wilde, 
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^ but Dr. Nordau forgets that all sane people are 
idiots/ 

He leaned back in his chair, lit a cigarette, and 
gazed reflectively at the beautiful scarab ring on 
his finger. ^ I shall start working again, and trust 
to the generosity of the English people to judge 
it on its merits, and apart from their Philistine 
prejudices against myself. I do not acknowledge 
that I have ever been wrong. . . only society 
is stronger than I. Should the English people 
refuse my work, then I shall cross to America, a 
great country which has always treated me kindly. 
I have always been drawn towards America, not 
only because it has produced a very great poet — its 
only one — in Walt Whitman, but because the 
American people are capable of the highest things 
in art, literature, and life.' 

* Do you not care for Longfellow, then ?' 

* Longfellow is a great poet only for those who 
never read poetry. But America is great because 
it is the only country in the world where slang is 
borrowed from the highest literature. I remember 
some years ago, when I was travelling out West, 
I was passing by a store when a cowboy galloped 
past. The man with me said : " Last night that 
fellow painted the town red." It was a fine 
phrase, and familiar. Where had I heard it ? I 
could not remember, but the same afternoon, 
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when I was taken to see the public buildings — the 
only ones in this place were the gaols and ceme- 
teries — I was shown a condemned cell where a 
prisoner, who had been sentenced to death, was 
calmly smoking a cigarette and reading ^^The 
Divine Comedy " of Dante in the original. Then 
I saw that Dante had invented the phrase " paint- 
ing the town red." Do you remember the scene 
where Dante, led by Virgil, comes to the cavernous 
depths of the place swept by a mighty wind, where 
are confined those who have been the prey of their 
passions ? Two pale faces arise from the mist — 
the faces of Francesca da Rimini and her lover. 
"Who art thou?" cries Dante in alarm, and 
Francesca replies sadly: "We are those who 
painted the world red with our sin." It is only a 
great country which can turn the greatest literature 
into colloquial phrases.' 

He bowed his head for a moment ; then he 
murmured : * When the greatest literary men of 
the world petitioned the English Government to 
treat me with less severity, the prison authorities 
allowed me, whilst I was lying in a hospital bed, 
to have one book to read. I chose the " Divine 
Comedy," and it saved my reason.' 

There was one painful incident, however, 
associated with this petition, that Wilde never 
knew. Francois Coppee, the author of * Pour la 
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Couronne/ was asked to sign the petition. At 
first he refused, but when he was pressed to give his 
name to the movement to give Wilde better treat- 
ment by a well-known French actor who sincerely 
believed Wilde to be mad, Coppee grudgii^ljr 
consented, and signed his name thus : * Francois 
Coppie, member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals.' 

Wilde laughed as he began to criticise, good- 
humouredly, some of his contemporaries. * I look 
upon Zola/ he said, *as a third-rate Flaubert. 
Zola is never artistic, and often disgusting. As 
to Flaubert, all I can say is, that whenever I enter 
a strange town I always order the *' Confessions de 
St. Antoine " and a packet of cigarettes, and I am 
happy. I have never read any of Huysmans' works, 
but he must be a great artist, because he has se* 
lected a monastery as his retreat. It is delightful 
to see God through stained-glass windows.' 

Then he referred to English writers, and his 
opinions on these I forbear from quoting, except 
in the case of Richard Le Gallienne. ^Poor 
Richard !' he said. * He is an absurdity, but, then, 
he is a graceful absurdity.' After a long talk, 
Wilde concluded : * It would be useless on my 
part to tell you what I am going to do with my 
life. Popular authors — and by popular authors 
I mean authors who are talked about but never 
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read — are in the habit at certain times of confiding 
about two columns of their future intentions to 
the newspapers. I cannot say what I am going 
to do with my life ; I am wondering what my life 
is going to do with me. I would like to retire to 
some monastery — ^to some gray-stoned cell where 
I could have my books, write verses, and reverently 
smoke my cigarettes.' 

I saw him frequently after this until he left for 
Naples. It was during this time that he suggested 
the clue which enabled Zola to successfully defend 
Dreyfus, and Maitre Labori and Mathieu Dreyfus 
can attest the authenticity of this statement. The 
last time I saw Wilde he was kneeling in the 
Church of Notre Dame. The sun streamed through 
the windows, the organ was pealing a majestic 
chant, and his head was bowed, almost hidden. 
Perhaps some vision of what his life might have 
been came to him and scourged his soul anew. 
I only know that when I left him he was still 
kneeling bef(M*e the altar, his face hidden by his 
hands. I heard of his new play being effusively 
accepted by Sara Bernhardt, who later on backed 
out of her offer, and this plunged Wilde into the 
depths of poverty. I also heard about another 
play — ^since produced in London i^nth a well-known 
person's name attached to it as the author — being 
offered to an authoress famous for her epigram- 
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matic powers. She was to pay Wilde a certain 
sum down, and a part of the royalty ; but the lady 
in question indignantly refused, saying that to rob 
a writer of such a fine piece of work would be 
monstrous. Others were not so sympathetic — ^and 
Wilde never received his share. A few, a very 
few, of his old-time fi-iends stood loyally by him, 
but he was a proud man, and suffered his privations 
in silence, with the same courage he had evinced 
in court by refusing to betray the high-placed 
associates of whom he was made the scapegoat. 

The end of his meteoric career is too sad to 
be dealt with here. Suffice it to say that, if his 
terrible mania made him sin in the eyes of the 
world, he suffered no less terribly. Apart from 
this side of his character, he had a r^re delicacy 
in the things of this world, and his remark that 
Zola was a writer of immoral books, to which 
my * Mawworm ' critic objected, was made in all 
sincerity. Those who really knew him made due 
allowance on his behalf, ignoring the maniac who 
had fallen under the ban of English displeasure, 
and recking only of the rare artist, the accom- 
plished scholar, the greatest sonneteer in the world 
of poetry since the days of Rossetti and John 
Keats, and the kindly gentleman whose heart was 
a mine of generosity and good-nature. May his 
soul rest in peace and his sins be forgiven him ! 



CHAPTER XII 

JORIS KARL HUYSMANS 

Huysmans at home — ^The philosophy of renunciation — 
Zola and Daudet but 'book-merchants* — The great day 
of modern French literature — The Faubourg St Germain 
a dead force — A new Savonarola — A novel method of 
improving a representative assembly — The end of a 
literary life. 

The doors of a cloister have closed, and perhaps 
for ever, on M. Huysmans, the author of that 
remarkable series, *Li-bas,' *En Route,' and 
* La Cathedrale,* and thus ends one of the most 
striking careers of our day. It is just as well, 
because M. Huysmans has outlived his illusions, 
and the world to him meant naught but a gray 
desert, in which even at the best men were un- 
happy, and at the worst it was a prolonged 
Calvary where men suffered a living death. Un- 
consciously M. Huysmans had adopted Schopen- 
hauer's dictum that * The wise men of all times 
have always said the same, and the fools — ^that is, 
the immense majority — of all time have always 
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done the same — ^that is to say, the opposite of 
what the wise have said.' 

Ever since the death of Guy de Maupassant, 
the author of * En Route ' has been living the life 
of a recluse. His work finished in the offices of 
the Minist^re de la Guerre, he entered his apart- 
ments in the Rue de Sevres to plunge into the 
mysticism of St. Teresa (whose Life, he assured 
me, is second only to the * Imitation of Christ ' 
as a devotional work); to plan the evolution of 
Durtal, which was to be an autobiography ; to 
make a vicarious atonement by pointing out to 
men who sought the things of this world that the 
way to happiness lay through the cloister, where 
by prayer, fasting, and meditation, the mind 
became purified, and recognised at last that only 
by self-sacrifice and contrition was the world to 
be saved. Thus, his past became anathema, and, 
with the exception of Guy de Maupassant and 
*the Pfere Hugo,' whom he deeply loved and 
admired, he saw that his life was but a series of 
mistaken friendships and ideas, and this confirmed 
him in his religious fervour — I was near saying 
fimaticism. Occasionally this became painful, for 
though I have never seen M. Huysmans lose his 
philosophic calm, yet his words had a violence 
which belied his tranquil manner. 

The first time that I met M. Huysmans was in 
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the spring of 1897. He had written a very fine 
article in V^cho de Paris on the architectural 
carving of Notre Dame and the Cathedral of 
Chartres. I wrote to him to ask his opinion on 
some point which I thought he had left obscure, 
and by next post a letter came, asking me to come 
and see him, and he would be very glad to explain 
the matter at full length. I was rather surprised 
when I stood outside No. 1 3, Rue de Sfevres ; 
the building was so modest in comparison with 
M. Huysmans' fame that one could only explain 
it by the belief that he wished to live the life of a 
hermit, or that his residence, like his character, 
was governed by religious associations. The latter 
theory is the correct one. Huysmans lives in the 
Rue de Sevres because it is equidistant from all 
the celebrated churches of the Rive Gauche ; he 
can get to St. Sulpice, St. S6v6rin, St. ^tienne du 
Mont, or St. Germain TAuxerrois, in ten or twelve 
minutes, and the Jesuit Church is but a few doors 
further along the Rue de Sevres. 

He lives on the fourth floor, and the stairs 
which lead to his apartment remind one of a 
monastery ; they are very narrow, very clean, 
and the light bursts through windows which are 
covered by imitation stained-glass pictures of saint 
and angel. The servant — M. Huysmans' old 
and faithful housekeeper — showed me into a tiny 
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apartment replete with reliquaries, fragments of 
religious sculpture, pictures by Flemish artists, 
whilst one side of the room was taken up by a 
huge bookcase, in which Rabelais jostled Mon- 
taigne, and Maupassant stood side by side with 
Hugo's poems and the * En Route ' series^ I had 
no time to observe more, for a tall figure had 
entered the room, and said : * Excuse me for 
having kept you waiting. Will you come in my 
atelier ?' 

The most remarkable trait of Huysmans' face 
is the eyes, blue and innocent as those of a little 
child. You may notice the high forehead, half 
hidden by masses of iron-gray hair; the Roman 
nose, which to a physiognomist might suggest 
combative power ; the delicate mouth and chin ; 
but the gaze returns to the frank blue eyes which 
meet your own. His voice has a reminiscent tone 
which suggests continued reflection, and he gives 
even a casual visitor the impression of a noble 
character spoiled by misanthropy. * The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness,' and Huysmans has 
seen fit to expose his in his books ; but, despite the 
melancholy of his opinions, he can laugh joyously 
as he recounts how the monks of La Trappe 
robbed him of his cigarettes, and how, after a 
week's fasting on vegetables, he ordered a mutton 
chop and a pint of burgundy. 
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That was but the first of many visits which I 
had the pleasure of making to the Rue de Sevres ; 
and for hours I have listened to M. Huysmans 
recalling reminiscences of those days when Hugo 
was the kindly dictator of French thought, and 
his weekly reunions were more representative of 
literature than the Acadimie Franfaise. 

* Those were the days before Zola and Daudet 
had killed the literary art of France/ he said sadly 
one day, when I observed that French literature 
had no names at present to equal the literary 
giants of twenty years back. 'They began the 
system of writing down to the people. Us n'^taient 
que marchands de livres. Zola brags nowadays 
about his r^ular hours of work and his daily 
output, as if you could turn out literature, ideas, 
in the same style as bricks from a brick-making 
machine. How can you get really great literature 
if a writer is continually laying down his pen to 
think, " I have now been writing so many hours, 
and have gained so many francs " ? I am not 
jealous of Zola; we never had two ideas in 
common, and, after all, my books show some 
pains in their preparation. Daudet was very 
much the same as Zola, and at his best was never 
so great as Anatole France, who is a true genius — 
the only one in the Academy. Modern French 
literature was at its best when Hugo, Flaubert, 
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and Sainte-Beuve were alive ; poetiy, romance, and 
criticism were never better expressed by any other 
French writers. And there was Leconte de Lisle, 
De Banville, Dumas fils, Guy de Maupassant, and 
Verlaine. I don't agree with De Lisle's ideas, of 
course, but he was a great poet ; Maupassant was 
the strongest literary figure of his day ; Hugo and 
Flaubert belonged to the past, and such works as 
**Boule de Suif" and "Pierre et Jean" came as 
revelations. Even as a conversationalist De Mau- 
passant was a greater man than either Daudet or 
Zola; you might be with them for hours and 
never hear an original idea ; whereas if you 
were with De Maupassant for but two minutes, 
you went away knowing that he was a strong 
personality. When the Pirc Hugo died, Zola 
became dogmatic, and, whenever I met him, he 
was so self-assertive that I had to break off our 
acquaintance. The one great thing noticeable 
about Zola is his sincerity ; he does not lie 
because he does not know how ; yet he has a 
lamentable want of tact, and his reasoning powers 
run off at a tangent. At present he is being used 
as a tool by the Jews, who have nearly caused 
civil war in France. Quand meme je ne suis ami 
d'Esterhazy. Cest un miserable crapule qui ne 
vaut deux sous. I cannot see that Dreyfus is 
much better, and to have set all France mad with 
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hatred was a very sorry aflfkir. I don't know what 
the Jews are like abroad, but here in France they 
are a sale race.' 

But if M. Huysmans flagellates the Jews, he is 
no less critical of his own co-religionists. I have 
heard him dilate on the apathy, corruption, and 
general unintelligence of the French clergy in 
terms in which Savonarola may have rebuked the 
corruption of Italian prelates three centuries back. 
From the Pope to the humblest country priest, 
none were spared. 

^ France is a lost country, and there is little hope 
for it The priests, politicians, and literary men 
of to-day are sowing folly at such a speed that we 
shall want at least two generations to repair their 
blunders. Look at the clergy ! They cannot 
see that the Faubourg St. Germain is dead as a 
political force ; they don't try to reach the people, 
because that would interfere with their el^ant 
bavardage in aristocratic salons. If the people 
are irreligious, it is because the priests do not do 
their duties as ministers of Christ They drive 
the people away from the churches. The work- 
man to-day is brought into contact with the 
Church on three occasions — baptism, marriage, 
and deaths— and each time money is demanded 
from him. Then look at our great Orders ! 
They are great only in name. Where are the 

10 
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great thinkers, orators, world leaders, among the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Bene- 
dictines? lis n'existent pas! That the Church 
survives their mediocrity and stupidity is to me a 
standing miracle — a proof of her divinity. There 
is but one thing which can save the Church and 
give it new life and vigour : If God in His 
wisdom would but allow us to be persecuted, then 
we might restore the ancient grandeur and glory 
of the Catholic Faith.' 

I suggested to M. Huysmans that, had he lived 
three centuries earlier, and criticised the Church 
with such frankness, he would have travelled to 
heaven *on flame of good pine-log.* 

* Very likely,* he replied. ' But there are no 
Savonarolas burnt nowadays. The priests simply 
ignore them. The clergy give a deaf ear, and the 
higher they are placed the deafer they are.' 

Huysmans is fairly convinced that the Catholic 
Church is losing her power as a teaching force. 
The Orders which control religious education in 
France are those of the Jesuits, Dominicans, and 
Benedictines, and their fruits are Ma jeunesse 
royaliste, les plus betes gens dans la R6publique, 
si on excepte la Chambre,' bitterly said the author 
of * En Route ' once, when I asked him his 
opinion of Catholic education. Huysmans is a 
fervent Republican, and his ideal would be a 
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demcxrratic Republic, in which the Church would 
have none but spiritual power, and the whole 
nation would return to the tenets of St. Teresa, 
St. Jacques Bonaventura, and Father Faber, he 
having for the latter an extravagant admiration. 
Indeed, he classes him as one of the greatest 
lights of the mystics, certainly the greatest of the 
nineteenth century. 

But the Chamber of Deputies aroused his ire 
more than aught else. 

^ It has become the fashion/ he said, ' to go to 
the Chamber to discuss everything except any 
question which may concern the welfare of the 
country. Our deputies are hopeless. There is 
not one man in the Chamber who has sufficient 
soul to rise above party and work for the good 
of the country. All the parties are a set of fools, 
the Socialists excepted, and they are a pack of 
clever rogues. Their leader, Jaures, is the only 
politician of great ability, but his sole ambition is 
to play Catiline in a frock-coat. Et cet idiot-la 
le Comte de Mun, qu'est-ce qu'il va faire, lui f 
Christian Socialism is the greatest absurdity of the 
century. Is it not blasphemous to talk of an 
alliance between God and the democracy as if 
they were equals ? I have no word to say against 
the people. They form nations, they produce 
the world's necessaries, but at present they are 

I 
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blind, ill - educated, untaught, and one cannot 
commit the destinies of nations to their care. 
No ; if the country is to be saved, it is by the 
priests having a noble conception of their duties, 
forgetting the Faubourg St Germain, and fulfilling 
the teachings and traditions which the Church has 
received from Christ.' 

*But have you no plan for improving the 
Chamber ?' I asked. 

• None whatever, mon cher^ unless it be to empty 
it once a year into the Seine. It would foul the 
river sadly ; but the country would gain by it.' 

It is scarcely probable that this generation will 
see such a drastic cure put into force, despite 
M. Huysmans* devout recommendation. When 
I spoke of his retirement into the seclusion of a 
monastery, he said : 

* I have promised my friends the Benedictine 
monks to take the preliminary vows this year. 
My literary life is ended. I have finished my 
work, and feel free to enter a cloister, where I 
shall, perhaps, go on writing my book " St. 
Lydwine"— I am not sure. I am heartily sick 
of the world and its little loves and hates. If 
you set your heart on anything, it fails, it breaks. 
God will not have a rival. Adieu, perhaps for 
ever.' 



CHAPTER XIII 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS AFFAIR 

The secret side of the affaire — How Dreyfus betrayed him- 
self to his enemies — ^Jewish opinion of the French army 
— A traitor in a high place — Mathieu Dreyfus — 
Espionage in Paris — Wilde, Esterhazy, and a descendant 
of Bluebeard — Prince Henri d'Orleans — A revolution 
killed by a phrase. 

I HAVE said th^t whenever the true history of the 
Dreyfos affair is written, I claim the right to give 
at least two or three chapters. The others might 
be written by General Mercier, Colonel Picquart, 
Major du Paty de Clam, Esterhazy, Mathieu 
Dreyfus, and brave Labori. 1 had unique oppor- 
tunities of coming in contact with most of the 
figures in that celebrated case, and, indeed, through 
my intimate knowledge of the secret side of the 
tragedy which convulsed France, I had narrow 
escapes of being escorted to the frontier on more 
than one occasion. 

I can speak impartially, I hope, as I am neither 

a Jew-baiter on the one hand nor a Semitic 
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admirer on the other, and in these pages I hope 
to give the devil, Esterhazy, and the French 
General StafF their due. In order to tear away 
the many misrepresentations of the famous affaire 
that were sent to England and America, let me 
recapitulate the main features of this celebrated 
case. The Dreyfus case was begotten by the 
Panama scandal, and the first persons who made 
the name of Dreyfus, and Jews in general, a by- 
word and a reproach in France were the Jewish 
speculators on the Paris Bourse, who robbed the 
French investor of fifty-five and a half millions 
sterling, and drove poor Ferdinand de Lesseps, le 
grand FranfaiSy par exemple^ to a dishonourable 
grave. Consequently, when General Mercier 
committed the amazing folly of announcing, 
before any inquiry had been made, that a Jewish 
officer had betrayed France, there was an echoing 
roar from the Garonne to the Rhone. * Of course ! 
Is he not a Jew .? To betray is his trade.' The 
thousands of peasants and small shopkeepers who 
had lost their whole savings * in the Panama 
swindle classed all Jews alike as a nation which 
had begun by betraying the Son of God, and had 
kept their hands in ever since by betraying the 
sons of men. It was a foolish faith that had 
been quickened into fiery life by the speculators, 
and was as sensible as it would be to say that the 
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English are a nation of Whitaker Wrights, or 
that the Americans are a race of Jay Goulds and 
Rockefellers. 

There is no getting away from the fact that 
Dreyfiis himself, by his colossal lack of common- 
sense, delivered himself into the hands of his 
enemies. It is an unwritten law in the bureaux 
of the French Ministry of War that no subordinate 
oiSicer must know any other work but his own, 
must never stir from his desk except at the 
command of a superior officer or to leave the 
building. But Dreyfus, the first Jew who had 
received an appointment on the headquarters staff, 
was ambitious to be the first Jewish General, 
perhaps the first Jewish Commander-in-*Chief, of 
a European army^ and even the shrewdness of his 
race prevented him from seeing that this aim was 
impossible in a country where Jews were viewed 
with such suspicion. He hurried through his 
own work, which was done very admirably indeed, 
then roamed through the offices^ made himself 
familiar with the work of other officers, and 
talked ^ shop ' after office hours, all with the 
innocent idea of making himself an efficient officer. 
His superiors viewed his conduct in another light 
If in any London or New York business house a 
junior clerk were to familiarize himself, without 
invitation, with the work of every department, and 
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get to know the private business secrets known 
only to his chiefs, it is possible that his employers 
might recognise his industry with quick promo- 
tion; but, then, on the other hand, they would 
more probably say: *This rascal is preparing to 
sell our secrets to a rival/ What Dreyfus thought 
pardonable curiosity and praiseworthy industry 
were looked upon by his chiefs as proof positive 
that he was a spy preparing to sell French military 
secrets to Germany. Anti-Semitic feeling was 
very strong in the Ministry. * Why should a 
Jew enter the] War Office except to sell it ?' they 
demanded. 

The contemptuous attitude of Jewish merchants 
in Paris towards French sentiment had paved the 
way for this suspicion and distrust A leading 
Hebrew merchant about this time said to my 
friend Joris Karl Huysmans : * Whenever we have 
a son who has not enough brains to be a business 
man, we make him a magistrate, and if he is not 
clever enough for that, then we get him a com- 
mission in the army.' When Huysmans told me 
this story, he added : * English Jews would never 
think of spitting on the British flag. When the 
French Jews insult our army, which is also the 
nation, seeing that every Frenchman is a soldier, 
can you be surprised that there is a fierce wave of 
anti-Semitism sweeping over France .?' 
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The General StafF were the accomplices of every 
successive Ministry in concealing the hot that had 
made necessary the sacrifice of an unpopular Jewish 
officer. I heard the story from a trustworthy 
source, and it was confirmed afterwards by that 
precious scoundrel Esterhazy, when a generous 
supply of wine one night had unlocked his lips. 

j4 Cabinet Minister had betrayed French military 
secrets to Germany ^ and he was a Christian^ not a 
Jew. 

It was a fact that had to be concealed from the 
people at all hazards, and the strong hatred of the 
Jews made the matter in the beginning an easy 
afikir. Even when the world's conscience aroused 
the French Government to an elemental idea of 
the sacred principles of justice, the other grave 
secret was concealed, as was the fact that the 
Minister in question was imprisoned in his own 
house, unable to move from it without two 
detectives by his side. 

That such a course can be followed by a man 
of high position is well known to every student 
of history. Charles II., for instance, betrayed 
British interests to Louis XIV. in return for the 
ancestress of one of our most noted Dukes and 
an annual subsidy. Marlborough received bribes 
from the French authorities at the very time that 
his army was arrayed in order of battle against ' 
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them, which accounts for the fact that the English 
invariably lost in the council-chamber what they 
had gained on the stricken field. In our own day, 
it is not so very long ago since Charles Stewart 
Pamell — we used to believe him capable of telling 
the truth in those days — declared to the world that 
Mr. Chamberlain had revealed Cabinet secrets to 
him. The peculiar partisanship of politics makes 
many men believe that the chiefs of the political 
belief to which they are opposed are capable of the 
lowest and meanest acts. In Gladstone's day many 
worthy men devoutly believed that he had made a 
secret treaty with the Scarlet Woman, or the devil 
— I forget which — to establish the Catholic Church 
in England and make the Pope the li^e lord of 
the British Empire. 

But to come back to the Cabinet Minister. He 
had occupied a position which had prevented him 
from making money, and, in order to carry out 
that peculiar French idea so strikingly exhibited 
since then by Mme. Humbert, of making a 
great display of wealth, he speculated with Govern- 
mental funds, and lost heavily. To save himself 
from one disgrace, he fell into a greater by entering 
into communication with the German Attach^ 
Militaire in Paris, and there can be no doubt but 
that Germany profited very largely by his informa- 
tion. Then the secret was suddenly discovered, 
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thanks to the wonderful system of contre-espionage 
organized by the War Office, and the offending 
Minister resigned his position. The event caused 
a great sensation at the time. It is so exceedingly 
rare that a Cabinet Minister resigns alone, as a 
rule preferring to remain in and resign with the 
whole Ministry, that most political students guessed 
that something wrong had happened. But the real 
truth was very carefully concealed. Naturally, I 
cannot give the man's name, but I can say that his 
treachery occurred between 1894 and 1895, ^^^^ 
a year before Dreyfus fell a victim to the military 
expediency of the War Office. 

It speaks well for the patriotism of Mathieu 
Dreyfiis that, although he came into the possession 
of many secrets which would have discredited the 
Government of his country, he kept a rigid silence. 
His attitude throughout the affidr was one of un- 
compromising loyalty to his brother, and at the 
same time to his Fatherland. The agitation on 
behalf of his brother cost him no less than a 
quarter of a million sterling — that is, by the loss 
of his business and by his heavy expenses — indeed, 
the agitation ruined him. At a time when 
Drumont et Cie. were accusing him of bribing the 
world in general to free Captain Dreyfus, I was 
told by Max Nordau that Mathieu Dreyfus, by 
inattention to his own business, and with the cost 
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of canying on the agitation in favour of his 
iM-other, was so poor that he would have had great 
diffictdty in finding such a beggarly sum as 
10,000 francs. His character as a man of high 
ideals and rigid patriotism had a rare tribute from 
a well-known literary man who has a strong con- 
tempt for Jews and Germans. * The Jews are a 
mean race,' he said, * but I can forgive them every- 
thing for having produced Heine, Mendelssohn, 
and Mathieu Dreyfus.' 

One peculiar feature of the espionage system 
in France was revealed to me once when I had 
occasion to call on the late Count MOnster. As I 
was passing through the gate which leads into the 
German Embassy, I happened to r^se my head, 
and saw a man taking a snapshot of me. He was 
so cunningly hidden that it was but a momentary 
indiscretion on his part which had rendered him 
visible. When I left the Embassy I lay low and 
waited, and, after some patience, I saw him once 
more photographing another man, who was passing 
through the gate. Since then I learn that this 
custom is carried out with all the Embassies, and 
that many copies are printed of each negative and 
circulated among those departments where employes 
are in a position to sell Governmental secrets. If 
any man visits the Embassies without authority, 
then a perquisition is made at his house, sometimes 
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with surprising results. Then there is the 
amorceur system — creating pretended spies, whose 
business is to sell false information, and endeavour 
to find out the real spies who are selling the 
military secrets of the country. In fact, the 
necessities that have arisen through the Continental 
policy of bloated armaments has made the military 
system of France an organized suspicion. The 
artillery officers are not allowed to be familiar with 
the work of the cavalry and infantry, and it would 
be as easy for a mere cavalry or infiuitry officer to 
enter the Ecole de Tir at Chalons, where the 
artillery experiments are made, as it would be to 
enter a private Cabinet meeting. 

Mention has been made of the extraordinary 
part played by the late Oscar Wilde in the freeing 
of Dreyfus by placing Emile Zola in communica- 
tion with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. This 
statement is absolutely true ; and what was even 
stranger was the peculiar meeting that took place 
one evening in a bar in the Rue St. Honore 
between Oscar Wilde, Esterhazy, and a Parisian 
journalist who carried on the camp^gn against 
Dreyfus in the English press. It was a chance 
meeting, but the journalist, who was acquainted 
with every one of the other visitors, introduced 
them to each other, and Wilde regaled them with 
a flow of his gayest witticisms. I remember one 
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peculiar feature of a discussion that took pkce — 
I also was of the party — on which of the men 
present had the most remarkable ancestry. Wilde 
gracefully withdrew from the discussion by saying 
that his ancestors were merely Irish Kings. Ester- 
hazy boasted of the exalted blazonry of his name 
— a name, by-the-by, which was illustrious until 
it descended to him — but the anti-Dreyfusite 
journalist won the victory by the claim — undis- 
puted on the part of his assailant — that he was 
descended from Bluebeard by right of his mother. 
The original of Bluebeard, of course, was the 
famous Gil de Retz, of Brittany, who was justly 
executed for his many murders of women and 
children; and his descendant traced his ancestry 
through the great Chateaubriand, of whom he was 
the grandson, back to the bloodthirsty seigneur 
of Brittany. 

I shall deal with Esterhazy more fully in 
another chapter, but the part played by Prince 
Henri d' Orleans merits some attention. At one 
time the General Staff had the idea of pushing his 
claims to the French throne. In this they were 
secredy upheld by the great religious Orders, who 
had more to gain from a son of St. Louis than 
from a Republic or a Bonaparte. Philippe d'Orl6ans, 
the present claimant to the French crown, had 
lost all support in France by his wild debauchery 
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in earlier days and by his plentiful lack of wit. 
On the other side was his cousin, Henri d'Orl^ans, 
a man of marked intellectuality and daring initia- 
tive, who from the beginning of his public career 
had vividly appealed to the popular imagination 
as no son of St. Louis had done since the days 
when young iSgalite had fought with the Re- 
publican armies under Dumouriez against Brun^ 
wick and other invaders of his country. His 
exploits as an explorer had gained him the gold 
medal of the French Geographical Society, the 
highest reward of a cold, learned body of men, 
whose deliberations were unruffled by any political 
breeze. His success in Abyssinia recalled the 
fabulous exploits of his ancestor, Prince Jean de 
Bourbon, who is said to have penetrated the fast- 
nesses of Ethiopia and Shoa long before Henri 
Quatre had planted his standard at the Louvre. 
If he had been the representative of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, he would have been a 
dangerous opponent for supreme power in the 
Republic. As it was. Prince Henri was admired 
by hosts of Frenchmen to whom Philippe d'Orlians 
was anathema, and he was admitted to the secret 
councils of the Inner Cabinet, who ruled the War 
Office. The day after the first Zola tri^l, when 
the author of the Rougon-Macquart series came 
to such ridiculous grief, a conference was held at 
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the Cercle Militaire, in the Avenue de TOpera, to 
determine the next steps to be taken by the 
military party. Among those present were General 
Mouton de Boisdeffre, General de Luxer, General 
de Pellieux, General Gonse, and Prince Henri. 
It was a grave infraction of military regulations 
for these high military chiefs to admit a pekin 
(a civilian) to their councils ; but when the pekin 
was no less a person than a Prince of the dis- 
possessed royal house of France, the infraction 
became treason to the Republic. 

But it is not the first time in French history 
that the military chiefe have been ready to sell 
their country to its enemies. In 1874 the Comte 
de Chambord was offered the throne by Marshal 
MacMahon, and, despite the opposition of the 
Due de Broglie, the Count would have been placed 
on the throne of his ancestors if it had not been 
for an act of chivalrous stupidity on his part. 
MacMahon insisted that the national flag should 
still be the tricolour, because he knew that the 
white fleurs-de-lis of the Bourbons would always 
provoke Republican hatred. But the Comte de 
Chambord was inflexible in his determination that 
the royal flag of the Bourbons should be the 
national standard, so that he lost ihe kingdom 
of France for the sake of a napkin. The most 
remarkable fact of this act of treason on Mac- 
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Mahon's part — ^it id published indelibly in the 
memoirs of the Due de Broglie, a man of un- 
blemished and unquestioned honour — was the 
readiness of the chief of the army to avow his 
eagerness to betray the solemn oath he swore 
to protect the Republic from its enemies and to 
be i&ithful to the Constitution of 187 1. 

The military clique of the War Office during 
1 895-1899, however, had the confidence that came 
of the fact that the country was undoubtedly with 
them. Indeed, the popularity of Prince Henri 
depended upon his action in siding with the 
Nationalists. But the plot failed, as it did in the 
case of Boulanger, through the timidity of some 
of the conspirators. If the generals had had the 
daring of their royal companion, then the Bourbons 
would be reigning once more at the l&lysie. On 
another occasion, when a coup d'etat had every 
chance of success, it was scornfidly refused by 
General R(^et, a daring and able soldier, who, 
despite his fierce hatred of Dreyfus, was a sincere 
Republican. His reply to the conspirators, headed 
by Paul Diroulide, ranks as high as the immortal 
mot of Cambronne at Waterloo when summoned 
to surrender. The streets of Paris were crowded 
with enthusiastic Nationalists, whose hatred of the 
Government, coupled with the fact that the army 
was wholly anti-Dreyfusite, and that Roget was 

II 
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one of the most popular military figures of the 
day, would have made a coup d'etat a very easy 
matter. If Roget had seized the dictatorship^ he 
would have had the whole army at his back. But 
when Deroulede excitedly implored him to place 
himself at their head and ride to the Elys6e, 
Roget calmly replied : ^ Pas de blague, mon ami 
— pas de blague 1' 

The humour of this phrase is untranslatable, 
but its ridicule extinguished D6roulMe as a political 
force. After Roget's crushing reply there was 
small likelihood of the historic man with the white 
horse * riding to the ^lys6e to grasp the reins of 
Government.' 



CHAPTER XIV 



A MODERN JUDAS 



Playing tricks on a traitor — Esterhazy retaliates — A double 
spy — Why the Major became a traitor. 

The week of the first Zola trial at the Palais de 
Justice, I found myself, on a certain afternoon, in 
the offices of a Parisian newspaper which had 
attracted considerable attention by the ferocity of 
its attacks on the Jewish people. A man was 
seated in the waiting-room who aroused my 
interest — a tall, broad-shouldered man, with a 
slight stoop. His face was bold in feature and 
expression. He had dark, piercing eyes, an 
aquiline nose, a mouth whose firm outline was not 
concealed by his iron-gray moustache, and a 
stubborn jaw and chin. His black hair was 
liberally sprinkled with patches of white, and age 
and youth met so curiously in the man's appear- 
ance that I felt no slight curiosity as to his 
identity. His shabby military frock-coat was no 
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clue. If Frenchwomen are better dressed than 
any other women in the world, then the shabbiness 
of some of their public men more than counter- 
balances it. The face of the man reminded me of 
one of those grim condottieri portrayed on the 
canvasses of Salvator Rosa. When I heard his 
name mentioned, my curiosity became even greater. 
It was Major Walsin Esterhazy. 

He was then w^ting to see the editor in order 
to communicate from the General Staff one of 
those venomous pieces of information by which 
the jury who were then considering the question 
of Zola's guilt or innocence they d^ly terrified 

I gradually came to know Esterhazy. Jour- 
nalism, like adver^ty, makes us acquainted with 
strange companions. At that time I had no idea 
that he was the author of the bordereau^ but all 
doubts were removed from my mind after I saw 
a specimen of lus handwriting. Whilst the Zola 
trial was in progress, the Major spent most of his 
evenings at a bar near the Gare du Nord, in 
company with the correspondent of a well-known 
society paper, who, for some strange reason or 
other, was a fierce anti-Semite. He certainly lost 
no opportunity of venting his hatred of Dre)rfus 
in the columns of the newspaper to which he was 
attached. On two or three occasions Oscar Wilde 
was of the party. The epigrams of Wilde used 
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to puzzle Esterhazy, despite the excellence of the 
French in which they were given. One evening, 
when the author of ^Lady Windermere's Fan' 
had been more than usually brilliant^ Esterhazy 
turned to me, as Wilde was leaving the place, 
and whispered: *Do you think that he is 
serious ?* 

Wilde's opinion on the merits and demerits of 
the famous affaire is worthy of quotation : ^ Zola 
wrote the bordereau at the dictation of Dreyfus, 
and Esterhazy took it round to the German 
Embassy, and sold it for fifteen francs.' A slight 
dilFerence was to aris6 between the gallant Major 
and his anti-Dreyfusite comrade, which led to 
Esterhazy being left to himself in this caft. On 
some of these occasions I met him seated by 
himself in a comer of the room, chewing a cigarette 
and reading the paper. His conversation on these 
occasions was very brief. I never became so 
familiar with him as did another Parisian press- 
man, who, although he has escaped notice up to 
this point — ^with the exception of a column and 
a half of abuse from the Libre Parole — ^played an 
important part in the affair. This man was a 
clever fellow enough, with a keen sense of humour 
and talent for intrigue. Like many other clever 
men, he was cursed with the eternal lack of pence 
which saddens the lot of the embryo literary man ; 
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but he loved the game for the game itself, for 
when he had opportunities of making money 
through his special knowledge of the Dreyfus case, 
he refused to avail himself of them. He went 
from camp to camp, for he had acquaintances 
among the military party as well as among the 
anti-Dreyfusards, communicating sufficient infor- 
mation to the Antis to receive invaluable informa- 
tion in return, which he never failed to pass over 
to Zola. Indeed, it was this same individual who 
rendered valuable aid in placing Zola in communi- 
cation with Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. 

Esterhazy's bad memory quickened Mr. X's 
humour. The Major, after he had paid his 
devotions to Bacchus, was in the habit of retailing 
scraps of information about the movements of his 
chiefs, which he would completely forget the next 
day. On one occasion he recounted that he was 
to be at the Cercle Militaire the next day, in order 
to give evidence to a council of his chiefs. These 
were the Generals de BoisdefFre, de Luxer, de 
Pellieux, and Gonse ; and Prince Henri of Orleans 
was to be present. Mr. X met the Major the next 
evening with a very grave face. 

* Is there anything wrong?' said Esterhazy. 

* Well,' replied X, * I have just left Zola, and 
he seems very confident. He says that in less 
than three months Dreyfus will be free, and back 
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at his old post, and that you will be undergoing 
a sentence of imprisonment for life in a military 
prison. Why, he claims to know every move- 
ment of yours, and of the military party ! His 
spies must be good, if all that he says is true. 
I don't know myself whether it is correct or not, 
but he says that there was a meeting of the military 
Cabinet to-day, and that Prince Henri of Orleans 
was of the party.' He then retailed at length all 
that Esterhazy had informed him the evening 
before. 

The Major jumped to his feet. * Sacre sang !' 
he cried. ' We are betrayed. Who could it be ? 
It must be the Pere Jacques.' 

^Yes,' said X reflectively, not knowing who 
this man ; was, * it must be the Pere Jacques.' 

' FU have him flung out of the door, pardieu !' 

The worthy Pire Jacques, an old sergeant of 
the line, whose breast was blazoned with medals 
won in Algeria and the campaigns against Austria 
and Germany, was ignominiously dismissed. Then 
an inquiry was held, with the result that he was 
honourably reinstated two days later. After 
awhile the Major's nerves became steeled against 
these alarms, and he retorted now and then, with 
considerable vigour, on the stafl^ of those papers 
which lost no opportunity of flaying him piece- 
meal. One day, when public excitement was 
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centred on the question as to whether Esterhazy 
would seek a refuge at the other side of the 
frontier, he rang up UtAurore on the telephone, 
and the following dialogue ensued : 

' Is that L kurort ? Yes ? Then I am Maitre 
Hild [Maitre Labori's secretary]. I have some 
important news to give you. Connect me with 
the editorial rooms. Is that you, M. Clemen- 
ceau? Esterhazy this morning took a single 
ticket for Brussels, and is now on his way there/ 

'Ah/ said a voice from U furore office, *this 
is capital, capital ! We must publish news like that 
over a name. Will you use your name, Maitre 
HUd?' 

*No/ 

* Then what nom de guerre shall we use ?' 

Esterhazy answered with a brief, heroic, and 
unprintable monosyllable, and then left the tele- 
phone, leaving his enemies of V^/furore completely 
staggered by his reply. 

The day after this little incident I met a certain 
officer, whose name I cannot divulge, and who gave 
me some interesting revelations about the Major's 
traffic with Pannizzardi and Schwarzkoppen, the 
Italian and German Military Attaches in Paris. 
Esterhazy, in his quality as an ex-Papal Zouave, 
professed to despise the Italians, and at the begin- 
ning of his work as an amorceur he refused to have 
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any dealings with the * macaronis.* His work was 
to pretend to sell to the Austrian and German 
Attach^ information about the mobilization and 
disposition of the French troops, with occasional 
sketches of the improvements that had been made 
in the artillery school at Chalons. Being an officer 
of the line himself, he was to pretend that he got 
his information through an officer in the artillery, 
with whom he had to share his plunder. But, 
although the Major revealed the names of some 
real spies, who were responsible for some of the 
leakages — ^he wished to restrict the competition — 
from the beginning he sold real, and not pretended, 
information to the foreign officers, receiving various 
sums, from 20,000 francs down to a twenty-franc 
piece. This proves him to be a blackleg as well as a 
traitor. Judas never accepted less than thirty pieces. 
After awhile his stock of valuable information 
became restricted, and then He descended to the 
usual tactics of a spy, fabricating special in- 
formation for his paymasters on the German and 
Austrian side. It was only towards the latter end 
that he dealt directly with Pannizzardi. When- 
ever he had information, real or pretended, to 
sell that bore on the moUlization and disposition 
of the Alpine Army Corps, he always took it 
to Schwarzkoppen, who in turn took it to the 
Italian Attach^. During the Major's short career 
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as an amorceur^ stated my informant, he had sold 
262 documents to the German and Austrian War 
Offices. The bulk of this information I heard 
later on from Dr. Max Nordau, who had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for hearing the latest in- 
formation gathered together by the friends of 
Dreyfus. 

The last great exploit of the worthy Major in 
France is of so startling a character that I would 
hesitate to tell it were I not in a position to 
vouch for its absolute authenticity, as can Mathieu 
Dreyfus and two well-known French publicists, 
whose names I withhold for the present. The 
deus ex machina of the piece was the gentleman 
to whom I have alluded as X. Esterhazy knew 
that X was in the habit of seeing Mathieu Drey- 
fus in order to keep the newspaper of which he 
was the Paris correspondent well informed of the 
latest developments^ of the affidr. On one of these 
occasions M. Dreyfus remarked to X : * We bear 
no malice against Esterhazy, because we know 
that, in this matter, he has been but the tool of 
others. Why does he not confess } If he were 
to confess, there are those among us who would 
see that his wife and children did not lack for 
bread I am told that he has said that he is 
forced to keep his lips closed, and that he cannot 
reveal the truth because his wife and children 
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would suiFer. If he is sincere, he need have no 
fear of such a contingency/ 

X, thinking that this statement would interest 
Esterhazy, and that it might result in him making 
a confession which would result in the freedom of 
Alfred Dreyfus, immediately went round to the 
Major's headquarters and told him all. He was 
greatly impressed with the story X related, and, 
after a conference with his Jew-baiting friend, he 
turned to X and said : * I want you to go to 
Mathieu Dreyfus, Tell him that you have seen 
Esterhazy, and that he is in the humour to confess 
everything. Say that he is in a bad humour 
through the neglect of his chiefs, and he is now 
ready to give the whole game away — ^how he wrote 
the bordereau^ how the documents were forged by 
him — everything ' 

X stared at Esterhazy in profound astonish- 
ment. Up to that moment h6 had believed that, 
though the Major was a black sheep, he was still 
not so black as the Dreyfusards made him out 
to be. 

*Yes, I shall give everything away. He will 
then send someone to treat with me. I shall give 
him the documents for 10,000 francs. Of course,' 
he resumed, in reply to the bewildered expression 
of X's face, ^ I shall make up these documents 
myself. He is not to know that until I have his 
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money ; then I shall turn round and laugh at him. 
If you arrange the first part, you shall share in the 
divide/ 

X quickly made up his mind. To refuse would 
mean that another emissary would be sent to 
Mathieu Dreyfus, who, in his devoted anxiety to 
free his brother and remove the stain on his name, 
might easily fall a victim to Esterhazy, and the 
resulting ridicule would kill or indefinitely retard 
the rehabilitation of Captain Dreyfus. He agreed 
to carry out this commission, and, jumping in a 
cab, he drove to Mathieu Dreyfiis's house in the 
Boulevard Haussmann. 

* I can now put Major Esterhazy in the hollow 
of your hands,' were his first words when M. 
Dreyfus entered the room. Then he recounted 
all that Esterhazy had said, and offered to go into 
a law-court if necessary, and swear to the accuracy 
of his statements. 

Mathieu Dreyfus thanked X very warmly. 
* We have Esterhazy in the hollow of our hands 
already. We have just received some news that 
places the matter beyond doubt. Still, I am 
grateful for your information. I shall certainly 
be on my ^uard against offers from such a 
quarter.' 

In order to emphasize his bona-fides in this 
matter, X felt it incumbent on his part to recount 
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this story to two famous French journalists and 
statesmen who were fighting valiantly for the re- 
habilitation of Captain Dreyfus. Their names are 
before me as I write. One is a noted political 
economist, and one of the most prominent ad- 
vocates of a Free Trade policy for France, and 
the other, although he is but a quiet figure at 
present in the political world that he once domin* 
ated, is one of the ablest publicists of Paris. 
Then X returned to Major Esterhazy and the 
Jew-baiter, and informed them that Mathieu 
Dreyfus was considering the offer. I believe he 
is still considering it. 

As he was on the point of leaving for London, 
X was indifferent as to the result of Esterhazy's 
enmity or the hatred of the other man, which 
would have been, perhaps, more powerful, inas- 
much as he had a wide influence in certain press 
circles in London. The complete collapse of the 
military faction is too well known for me to re- 
capitulate. And when the Major fled to London, 
in company with his companion, in order to sell 
his * revelations ' to a certain Sunday newspaper, 
then the world was amused by the edifying quarrel 
between the two partners as to the share of the 
prospective profits. 

The case of Walsin Esterhazy is one which 
might point .many a moral, but the chief one 
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would be that poverty is not conducive to 
morality. The Major was the inheritor of a 
name illustrious in the annals of Austrian history, 
but he had not a sou to keep up all the expensive 
tastes which were in his blood. The gambling 
instinct, which is shared by most noble Austrian 
and Hungarian families, in his case was his ruin, 
as he had not the financial equipment to pay for 
his pleasant exdtement, and it is small wonder, 
therefore, that his code of honour was not strong 
enough to resist the temptations placed in his way 
by his War Office employment. Some amazement 
has been caused by the fact that he was not extra- 
dited and punished. There is no doubt but that he 
knew too much, and that he could have let a light 
on the military methods of the clique that ruled 
the French War Office for a time that would have 
astounded all Europe. His silence had to be 
purchased. 

France stands in a diffisrent place at present to 
that occupied by her in the period between 1894 
and 1 900. The reorganized military administra- 
tion, thanks lai^ely to the strong man, Gallifet, 
has made her once more a Power to be feared and 
respected. There is no occasion for other military 
bureaux to express their ^rtuous indignation at 
the reign of folly and crime that cursed France's 
military policy during those years. Very few 
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nations have a clean history in that respect. An 
English Government murdered brave Admiral 
Byngy and di^raced one of our noblest sailors, the 
great Lord Cochrane. The recent Boer War, 
with its attendant scandals, could be paralleled in 
other countries. Only France and Great Britain 
share the peculiar penchant of washing their dirty 
linen in public. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE MARQUIS D£ GALLIFET 

Gallifet and the workman — The origin of the Gallifet family 
— A profligate youth — Gallifet, rope-merchant — The 
disproof of a so-called historic fact — A human tiger — A 
hatred of poets — The General Staff and Picquart — 
Gallifet, the wholesale murderer, saves his country. 

One day in the spring of 1897 I was walking 
through the Bois de Boulogne. A carriage drove 
by slowly, and the face of a gray-headed man, 
who was seated with his back to the horses, and 
who glanced about him with well-bred languor, 
seemed strangely familiar. Suddenly a workman 
rushed towards the carriage and shook his fist at 
the occupant. 

* Murderer ! assassin !' he cried. * Hell still 
awaits thee !' 

The man in the carriage smiled contemptuously, 
as a sergent de ville pushed the workman aside ; 
then the carriage whirled away. 

* Who is that man ?' I asked the workman. 

176 
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^ It is the Red Marquis, pardieu /' he growled. 
* Gallifety the murderer 1 He shot my father and 
my two brothers. I have prayed for twenty-six 
years that a bloodier death should befall him. 
There is still time.* 

There are many examples in history of men 
rising on the stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things. Augustine and Ignatius Loyola 
are the most prominent, yet it is doubtful if a 
more striking ascent is to be found than that of 
the Marquis de Gallifet, whose iron hand directed 
the French Ministry of War during the stirring 
scenes of the final Dreyfus trial. 

Gallifet is descended from a Provencal family, 
which first came into notoriety during the six- 
teenth century. About the time that our old 
friend D'Artagnan was serving his apprenticeship 
as a musketeer, Louis XIII. raised Alexandre 
Gallifet to the rank of a peer, in virtue of his 
position as President of the Parliament of Aix. 
With the exception of Joseph de Gallifet, born in 
1663, who became the assistant of the General of 
the Jesuits, and who founded the Confraternity of 
the Sacred Heart, and his niece, Abbess of St. 
Etienne de Gorian, the Gallifet family retired into 
obscurity until the advent of the present Marquis 
during the reign of Louis Philippe. 

The beginning of his career as a soldier was not 
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very brilliant. At the time when our soldiers and 
sailors were encamped under the walls of Sebas- 
topol, in company with 300,000 men despatched 
there by our ally Napoleon IIL, Lieutenant de 
Gallifety according to documents in the archives 
of the War Office, was * terri pr^ d' Aix avec une 
femme galante et oublieux de ses devoirs de 
Fran^sus.' Wiendenbach, a special messenger of 
the Minister of War, was employed to find out 
the whereabouts of the laggard warrior, and to 
see him embark for the Crimea in company with 
various reinforcements which were departing for 
the scene of action. There is no special mention 
of him during the Crimean War, but in the 
interval of peace which followed there was more 
than one report in the archives of the Prefect of 
Police on Gallifet's gallantry, of which the follow- 
ing is a fair sample : 

• JV^. 58,419. — Rapport a M. le Prefet^ Service de 
M. Car Her ^ le i^ novemhrey 1869. 

' On raconte dans le monde de ces dames que 
M. le Marquis de Gallifet, a la suite du dernier 
scandale qu'il a produit, se serait d£cidi a donner 
sa demission de colonel en France, pour prendre 
du service en Autriche/ 

During the war with Austria Gallifet was 
attached to the Emperor's stafF, and had no 
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opportunity of distinguishing himself ; but a few 
years later he took part in the ill-feted attempt to 
seat Maximilien on the throne of Mexica His 
exploits here are best recorded in his own words, 
written on Christmas Day, 1864 : 

* Je suis, par le feit, un chef de gendarmes. Je 
dresse des embuscades, et, contrairement k ce qui 
se passe en France, mes hommes sont plus brigands 
que ceux que je poursuis. 

'Je suis, en outre, grand justicier. Tous les 
brigands (je ne parle pas de mes soldats) qui ne 
sont pas tu6s, sont pendus. Et si vous voulez de 
la corde, je pourrais m'en faire marchand k mon 
retour, elle sera authentique.' 

When the Tuileries was invaded by the mob in 
1870, this letter was found among Napoleon's 
private papers. 

The war with Germany saw Gallifet command^ 
ing a brigade. On September i, 1870, he is said 
to have led the heroic cavalry charge at Sedan, 
and to have gained a reputation for devoted 
bravery of the noblest kind. But it must not be 
forgotten that Colonel de Bauf&emont claimed to 
have led this femous charge, and he calls to his 
aid as witnesses the officers of the 1^^ Hussars and 
6* Chasseurs of Tillard's brigade ; and of the i®% 
3«, and 4® Chasseurs d'Afrique of Margueritte's 
brigade. 

12 — 2 
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*What is there to prove/ says Colonel de 
Bauf&emont, ' that M. de Gallifet exercised the 
functions of a General the day of the charge? 
Two things would have been necessary: a letter 
of service, or the placing under his orders the 
brigade or the division. During the morning 
General TiUard was killed by the explosion of a 
shell, and I, as senior Colonel, had taken the 
command of his brigade. A few moments before 
the charge General Margueritte was mortally- 
wounded, and the division, being without a 
General, passed under my orders. It was I who 
received from General Ducrot the order to chaise. 
It was I who, at the head of the division, led 
the regiments against the Prussian battalions. 
Whether M. de Gallifet was, as he claims — with- 
out proof of any kind — a General or not, he had 
no command the day of Sedan/ 

That the Colonel was right and the Marquis 
wrong is proved by a letter of Marshal MacMahon, 
written on April i, 1890. 

*You can tell General de Bauffremont,' wrote 
the Marshal, Hhat he is right in saying that 
Gallifet had no command the day of Sedan, 
because, in reality, he was not created a General 
on the 30th, as he says ; and, as the Annuaire 
Militaire of 187 1 states: 

^The evening before Sedan I gave to the 
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Emperor a decree creating Margueritte a General 
of Division, and Gallifet a General of Brigade ; but 
this decree remained upon the Emperor's table, 
who never signed it, I am sure. I do not know 
how Gallifet has persuaded a Minister of War 
that this decree had been signed, and how he 
calls himself a General without having received 
the brevet/ 

Nevertheless, though Gallifet did not lead the 
charge, he took part in it, which fully establishes 
his claim to be a brave man. He was included in 
the huge batch of prisoners sent to Coblentz after 
the fall of Sedan. On his return he accepted a 
command under the Versaillists, and now comes 
the atrocious part of his history, which is recorded 
in the Timesy the Daily NewSy and the Standard 
during the May and June of 187 1. 

The Communists had published many docu- 
ments found among the private papers, many of 
them dealing with Gallifet, and when the Ver- 
saillist troops entered Paris he took a terrible 
revenge. 

The Tricolore of May 31, 1871, records : 

* On Sunday morning, the 24th, out of more 
than 2,000 Federals, 1 1 1 of them have been shot 
in the ditches of Passy. 

* ** Let those who have white hairs step out 
from the ranks !" said General Gallifet, who pre- 
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sided at the execution. The number of these 
gray-headed Federals amounted to 1 1 1 . 

•"You saw the June of 1848," said the 
General, " and you are more guilty than the 
others." 

* A wave of the hand, and the gray-heads were 
pushed against the wall, the rifles cracked, and 
Gallifet rode on to fi^sh slaughter.' 

His humour can be gauged by the following 
extract from the Liberie of Brussels, which pub- 
lished the following account by eye-witnesses of 
the events of May 26, 1871 : 

* On the 26th of last May we formed part of the 
column of prisoners who had left the Boulevard 
Malesherbes at eight o'clock in the morning in 
the direction of Versailles. We stopped at the 
Chateau of La Muette, where General Gallifet, 
after having dismounted from his horse, passed 
into our ranks, and then, making a choice, he 
pointed out to the troops eighty-three men and 
three women. They were taken away along the 
talus of the fortifications and shot before us. 
After this exploit, the General said : " My name is 
Gallifet. Tour journals in Paris have sullied me 
long enough. 1 take my revenge.*^ 

* Thence we were directed to Versailles, where 
during the journey we were again obliged to assist 
at frightful executions of two women and three 
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men, who, falling down exhausted, and being 
unable to keep up with the column, were killed 
with bayonet-thrusts by the strgtnts dt ville form- 
ing our escort." 

This is bad enough in all conscience, but the 
Daily News oS. June 8, 1871, gives even a more 
diabolical picture of Gallifet's cruelty : 

* The column of prisoners halted in the Avenue 
Uhrich, and was drawn up four or five deep <mi 
the footway facing to the road. General the 
Marquis de Gallifet and his stafF, who had [X'e- 
ceded us there, dismounted, and commenced an 
inspection from the left of the line near where I 
was. Walking down slowly, and eyeing the 
ranks as if at an inspection, the General stopped 
here and there, tapping a man on the shoulder, or 
beckoning him out of the rear ranks. In most 
cases, without further parley, the individual thus 
selected was marched out into the centre of the 
road, where a small supplementary column was 
thus formed. . . . They evidently knew too well 
that their last hour was come, and it was fearfully 
interesting to see their different demeanours. One, 
already wounded, his shirt soaked with blood, sat 
down in the road and howled with anguish . . . 
others wept in silence; two soldiers, presumed 
deserters, pale but collected, appealed to all the 
other prisoners as to whether they had ever ^een 
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them amongst their ranks ; some smiled defiantly. 
... It was an awful thing to see one man thus 
picking out a batch of his fellow-creatures to 
be put to a violent death in a few minutes without 
further trial ... A few paces from where I stood 
a mounted officer pointed out to General Gallifet 
a man and woman for some particular offence. 
The woman rushed out of the ranks, threw herself 
on her knees, and with outstretched arms implored 
mercy, and protested her innocence in passionate 
terms. The General waited for a pause, and 
then, with most impassive face and unmoved 
demeanour, said : " Madame, I have visited every 
theatre in Paris ; your acting will have no effect 
on me" ("ce n'est pas la peine de jouer la 
comedie "). . • • I followed the General closely 
down the line, still a prisoner, but honoured with 
a special escort of two chasseurs-h-chevalj and 
endeavoured to arrive at what guided him in his 
selection. The result of my observations was 
that it was not a good thing on that day to be 
noticeably taller, dirtier, cleaner, older, or uglier, 
than one's neighbour. One individual in par- 
ticular struck me as probably owing his release 
from the ills of this world to his having a broken 
nose on what might have been otherwise an 
ordinary face, and being unable from his height 
to conceal it. Over a hundred being thus chosen, 
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a firing - party was told ofF, and the column 
resumed its marching/ leaving them behind. In 
a few minutes afterwards a dropping fire in our 
rear commenced, and continued for over > a quarter 
of an hour. It was the .execution of thi^e sum- 
marily convicted wretches.* 

I could go on ad infinitum^ giving extracts from 
independent journals, H Independence Beige ^ the 
TimeSy etc., to prove that the Marquis de Gallifet 
in 1 87 1 was a tiger in human form. I have heard 
stories even more graphic, which never crept into 
print. In Montmartre, and near the Observatory, 
there are many men and women who could relate 
fearful stories of Gallifet's savagery. M. Theo de 
Bellefonds, the proprietor of the Caffe Procope, in 
the Rue de TAncienne Com^die, has a keen 
memory of the massacres of 1871, and it is to 
that I am indebted for an account of the following 
incident : 

Gallifet at the head of his troops rode along the 
Boulevard St. Germain. There were few people 
in the streets, as the terror of his coming had 
struck fear into their hearts. A few youths stood 
at a street corner and viewed the procession with 
curious eyes. One was dressed in the picturesque 
garb of the student — cloak, slouched hat, and 
huge cravat. The General saw the lads, and 
cried : * Halt ! Come here !' The boys ap- 
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preached in fear. Singling out the hero of the long 
cloak, Galiifet said : * You re a student, I suppose ?' 

* Yes, m*sieu/ 

* You write verses, don't you ?' 

* I have written a few.' 

* That's enough/ said Galiifet brutally. •I 
hate you poets. It's your verses that have caused 
all this mischief. Shoot him at once !' 

The youth was forced against the wall and shot ; 
then the column resumed its march. There are 
hundreds of stories of this nature told in Paris at 
every workman's fireside. Can it be wondered 
at that Galiifet is the best-hated man in France ? 
Some time ago Adolphe Willette drew a cartoon 
in the Courier Fran fats of General Galiifet riding 
over a roadway paved with the skulls of the men 
he had murdered in 1871 to see his portrait 
hanging in the Salon. 

After twenty-eight years we see the Red 
Marquis exchanging the role of Nero for that of 
Cromwell. Never in all its history had France 
fallen to such a parlous state as during the five 
years that Dreyfus was imprisoned on the * Devil's 
Island.' The officers of her General Staff imagined 
themselves to be above the ordinary canons of 
justice. To condemn the victim of their pre- 
judice, they had recourse to forgery by means of 
their tools, Henry and Esterhazy. They did not 
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stop short of murder. Dreyfus had escaped them 
by a miracle. And that Picquart did not fall 
a victim to their hate was due to his intelligence 
and bravery. The ^ suicide ' of the spy Lemercier- 
Picard, and of the unhappy man Henry, proved with 
what scruple the General Staff could rid itself of 
those whom it thought de trop. I am told on 
good authority that premeditated murder was to 
be carried out in the Henry-Picquart duel A 
certain M. S— , residing in the Boulevard 
Emile Augier, Passy, was one of Henry's seconds, 
and he was instructed to do his best to have 

m 

Picquart killed. But he ccmimitted the indis- 
cretion of telling this to a friend, who immediately 
warned the gallant defender of Dreyfus. When 
Cdionel Picquart appeared on the ground, he had 
sufficient friends with him to insure &ir play, so 
the cowardly plot of the General Staff failed 
ignominiously, and the price of the treachery 
of M. S— — (a high appointment under M. 
Cavaignac) was never paid. It was with the; 
knowledge of this incident firmly in his mind that 
Picquart, the day he was committed to the Cherche- 
Midi prison, made the famous declaration : ^ If I 
am found dead in my cell, it will be an assassina- 
tion, not suicide. I have no intention of availing 
myself of the razor of Henry or of the cord of 
Lemercier- Picard. ' 
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Their insolent defiance of the law of the land 
seemed to prove that France was to be governed 
by a band of epauletted brigands, and, unfortu- 
nately, there were not men wanting to encourage 
them in this idea, Rochefort, Millevoye, D6rou- 
Ifede, and Lasies were strenously inviting any one 
of the Generals implicated, but Rc^et for pre- 
ference, to ride into the ]£lys6e and seize the reins 
of Government. 

The election of Loubet came as the finishing 
touch of the salvation begun by the death of 
Felix Faure. The latter's vanity had made him 
the accomplice of the General Staff, but his suc- 
cessor was not the man to become their tool. 
He called Waldeck-Rousseau to his aid, and 
the result was the Cabinet which freed Dreyfus. 
Waldeck-Rousseau bethought him of Gallifet, an 
inflexible man, whose hand of steel was strong 
enough to crush insubordination on the part of 
the General StaflF. Metzinger, De Negrier, and 
Roget sent to the right-about, showed that the 
new Cabinet was restoring order. 

Gallifet gave peace to the France of 1899, after 
having given a merciless sword to the France of 
1 871. The Red Marquis's life may be summed 
up in two phrases : 

Gallifety 1871. — The wholesale butcher of his 
countrymen. 

Gallifet^ i899« — ^The savioxu* of his country. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW I MADE WAR AGAINST SPAIN 

I create war between two great countries — Aur^Iicn Scholl, 
Villiers de Tlsle Adam, and the Jews — Rochefort and 
the American people — His opinion on the loss of the 
Maine — Bribing statesmen — A contretemps. 

At the time of the particular incident which 
I am going to relate, Paris was in the throes 
of a civil war which made the disputes of other 
nations seem tame and commonplace. The news- 
papers had but one topic — F affaire. When men 
stopped to speak at a street corner, they talked of 
armies, bordereaux^ and traitors, and the latter 
were always of the Despised Race. I onJy heard 
one thing said in their favour, if I may term it so, 
and that was said by Aurelien SchoU, the witty, 
cynical chronigueury whom I happened to meet 
one evening at the Cafe de la Paris. 

* The Jews, mon cher^ he said to me reflec- 
tively, as he mixed his absinthe, 'are the only 

living race with a fine sense of drama ; from the 
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Crucifixion down to the Dreyfiis case they insist 
on taking the centfe of the stage.* He proceeded 
to give me an anecdote of the anti-Semitic hate of 
that erratic genius Villiers de lisle Adam, who 
was once asked to do some work for the GauloiSy 
the proprietor of which is, or was, a Jew named 
Arthur Meyer, who had * ratted ' to the other 
side, and who in consequence was despised by 
Jews and Christians alike : 

^ You can name your own price,' said Meyer. 

^I know the price,' said Adam. *The usual 
one, is it not ?' 

^What is that?' demanded the astonished 
Meyer. 

* Thirty pieces of silver.' 

When the news came of the sinking of the 
MainCy the English-speaking world turned with 
interest to a tragic incident which threatened war 
between the United States and Spain. The stupor 
which fell upon America was changed to a wild 
indignation, which needed but a word to turn 
New York into a clamorous multitude crying 
out for war. 

Wars are always made by capitals. Paris b^an 
the war of 1870 with Germany ; London forced 
the Crimean War of 1854 and the Boer War of 
1 899- 1 902; and through a word New York made 
war against Spain an actual reality, although at 
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one time the chances were in favour of peace. 
The word that made war was Henri Rochefort's, 
but mine was the hand that sent his message to 
the States. 

I knew little of the Cuban question at this 
time, but there was a little hotel off the Boulevard 
Lafayette where occasionally I met a coterie of 
Cubans. Some of them were handsome men, 
who could not be distinguished from any Spanish 
hidalgo, but there were others who were almost 
pure negroes. They all had one feature in 
common — weird, terrible stories of Spain's war 
against her rebellious colony, and of the rebels' 
glorious fight against magnificent odds, of the 
military genius of Garcia and Gomez, who for 
years, with but a handful of men by their side, 
had defeated the flower of the Spanish army. 
But, although I gradually came to know more 
of the Cuban question, I could never work up 
a full sympathy for the Cubans. Had they all 
been cut out on a Spanish pattern, I might have 
longed for them to win ; but I disliked the negro 
element among them, although, curiously enough, 
I am a n^rophile. But they had none of the 
graces of the Down South ^ man and a brother,' 
and some of their habits did not appeal to me. 
Nevertheless, when I heard of the heroic struggle 
of Gomez and Gaixia my prejudices went by the 
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board, and I could have cried out for Cuban 
freedom as enthusiastically as any filibuster. 

But to come back to Rochefort. It was the 
first time that I had seen the famous publicist, 
and the man's face appealed to me. There was 
a fighting gleam in his grayish-blue eyes, a world 
of energy in the mobile lips and stubborn chin, 
which were partly hidden by a white moustache 
and imperial. And he had the quick, eager voice 
of a boy. He had come out of Ste. Pelagic prison 
an hour beforq, where he had spent three days for 
libelling Joseph Reinach. His impressions of the 
affaire were always good copy, and after I had an 
interesting talk with him about Dreyfus and Zola 
I received a thrill before he turned to another 
subject. 

* You know, mon cheVy he said, * it is a good 
thing for that fellow Zola that he was found 
guilty. I can assure you that, if the verdict had 
been otherwise, his house in the Rue de Bruxelles 
would have been burnt down to the ground with 
all and everything that it contained. Yes, the 
jury saved Zola's life.' 

He made a sweeping gesture to express his 
fatigue of the affaire^ and I seized the opportunity 
to ask him what he thought of the loss of the 
Maine. His eyes brightened, his languor dis- 
appeared, his very toupet seemed to rise higher 
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with indignation. He poured out a volume of 
wrath against Spain, and I said : ' Cher mattrey a 
message from you to the American people would 
be read with avidity at this moment. Will you 
send them one ?' 

The proposal was eagerly accepted by him. 
He took a long strip of paper — exactly the same 
as those on which he writes his fiery leaders for 
the Intransigeant — and wrote a burning invocation 
to the American people to avenge the loss of the 
Maine. If this autograph still exists — and it is 
somewhere in New York — it ought to be pre- 
served with great care, as this strip of paper made 
war between two nations. When he had finished 
writing his message, he b^an to speak more 
calmly. 

* I do hot' for a moment believe that Spain — 
that is, her official servants — had anything to do 
with the loss of the Maine. It may have been 
some Spaniards who were anxious to avenge their 
nation for the help that Americans have given to 
Cuba, but official Spain had no part in the loss of 
the American warship. Nevertheless, Spain has 
profited by this loss, and America's clear duty is to 
interfere. The loss of the Maine is the gain of 
Cuba's independence. America must interfere 
now. It has allowed this trouble to go on too 
long.' 

13 
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* You think that war must result ?' 

* It must. When it does, Spain will have to act 
alone. Russia and Austria are not interested. 
England has too much on her hands in India and 
China, and the miserable little toad who sits on the 
German throne may have the will, but he has no 
navy, to harm America. If any French statesman 
were to propose such a thing as French aid to 
sustain Spain in its cruel and unjust war against 
the Cubans, or to take part with them against the 
Americans, his career would be broken for ever. 

* Besides,' continued M. Rochefort, * Spain's 
forces are exhausted, whilst, despite her debts, 
America can raise an enormous amount of money 
to sustdn the armies that would simultaneously 
arise against a foreigner. Spain's navy tiest pas 
ffrandt chose. Certainly America is stronger than 
Spain in this respect, and the esprit and moral 
stamina of the people is greater. Spain is dejected 
through a long series of defeats. Her treasury is 
empty. What can she do, what could she do, if 
America took any initiative I Rien, mon cher, 
absolument rien I' 

*And you think, then, that Spain would have 
no support if she were to declare war against the 
United States?' 

* None whatever. The Powers cannot agree for 
two minutes. If one country sided with Spain, 
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the rest would declare against her. The spirit df . 
discord has seized the Cabinets of Europe, and the 
famous Concert has no settled tune to play. The 
case of Greece was an exception/ 

Here M. Rochefort gave an extraordinary 
reason why the Powers had sided with Turkey 
against Greece. 

* Every prominent statesman on the Continent 
was bribed in some way or other so as to isolate 
Greece in her struggle against Turkey. Yezid 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister of Finance, came to 
me personally and offered me a million francs to 
buy my silence. He told me that M. Hanotaux 
had been approached by him, and even gave me 
to understand that M. Hanotaux had been 
'' squared." ' 

* And what did you say, M. Rochefort?' 

' I told him that if he did not get out quick 
I would have him thrown out. Spain, however, 
cannot bribe aid in the same way that Turkey did, 
because she has no money. Everything is in 
America's favour. First of all, the American 
people are united on this subject. They have a 
fiiU treasury, and can get any money they want at 
a moment's notice, and they have a strong navy. 
The case of Spain is exactly the reverse : the 
people are divided, the army and navy are de- 
moralized, the Government are without a peseta. 

13—2 
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America must either annex or free Cuba. I would 
rather see the island governed by McKinley than 
by Blanco or Weyler, but I would prefer to see 
America acting in a nobler spirit befitting the 
elder sister of the Western nations — as the 
guardian of their liberty. By freeing Cuba she 
would gain the gratitude of every loyal heart in 
the world/ 

Now, there happened to be lodging in a hotel 
off the Rue St. Honor6 an American journalist, 
who, although he represented a great New York 
paper, was not on the best terms with his 
employers. -To begin with, his French accent 
was execrable, and he preferred the world of the 
saloons to the world of the salons. In order to do 
this man a good turn, I gave him my Rochefort 
autograph and interview on condition that the 
autograph was returned to me. I had intended to 
send it to the Sun — not that I knew anything of 
American newspapers at the time, but I had a 
great respect for the name of Dana — but I gave it 
to Collin, I shall call him, and in doing a good 
turn to one man I helped to plunge, or actually 
did plunge, two great nations in war. For this 
man's newspaper next day published Rochefort's 
message in red ink, with letters 2 inches long, and 
it so inflamed New York that a wave of popular 
feeling demanded wan Peaceful counsels were 
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contemptuously thrown aside, and the warlike 
attitude of the citizens compelled Spain, in order 
to save her dignity, to declare war. 

I may remark here that this was the only piece 
of journalistic work that I did free, gratis, and for 
nothing, and it had a curious sequel. Some 
months afterwards I happened to be near the Rue 
Pergolese, and I thought that I would again call 
upon Henri Rochefort, get some good copy for 
my own London paper, and, incidentally, some 
good copy for my American acquaintance. It 
happened that this same week Collin had left Paris 
— I believe he was following Clara Ward and Rigo, 
who were then the chief notorieties of the news- 
paper world — and appointed a temporary repre- 
sentative, but of this latter fact I was not aware. 
Accordingly, when Rochefort, who has a bad 
memory for names, asked me for the name of the 
journal I was representing, inadvertently I gave 
the name of the New York Howler. 

* But this gentleman here says he represents that 
paper,' cried Rochefort. * I remember your face 
quite well. I sent a message through you, and 
I received a copy of the paper. Evidently this 
monsieur has made a mistake.' 

He turned to glare at the unfortunate corre- 
spondent — a little fair man with a timid manner, 
as if he were afraid to say bo to a goose — whose 
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bona^fides he suspected. I straightened matters 
out by explaining to Rochefort how matters stood, 
and he talked to me for some time, ignoring the 
timid man, who lacked the art of a journalist in 
getting his man to talk on a subject that the public 
liked to hear about. Finally he sneaked out, and 
three-quarters of an hour later, when I left the 
house, I found him waiting for me. He had 
plucked up courage by this time, for he had 
informed me that he would write to the European 
editor of his paper and tell him that I was going 
about pretending to represent his paper. 

Two days later I received a letter from this 
famous editor — a man who spent his days ' faking 
interviews * with Popes, Kings, and Kaisers, and 
his nights in the Hotel Cecil bar — in which he 
informed me that if I did not cease representing 
myself to be a correspondent of his paper he 
would advertise, through the medium of the 
Parisian press, that I was an impostor. 

I was furious, naturally. Here had I given this 
paper a piece of good news from which they had 
reaped much kudos, and had not received a cent 
myself, and this was the impertinent message sent 
me. I immediately wrote out an account of the 
first incident, and an explanation of the second, 
and informed the European editor that unless I 
received an ample apology by return of post I 
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would write to the editor-proprietor and lay the 
facts before him. 

I received an apology by wire, and a written 
apology next day, which implored me not to write 
to the proprietor, as he had discharged the man 
who had made the complaint. And that was my 
first experience of American journalism. 

Only, unfortunately, it did not stop the war, 
which had now begun, thanks to Rochefort's 
message. 



CHAPTER XVII 

WHISTLERIANA 

Whistler — Faked interviews — Clemenceau, Willettc, and the 
Hispano-American War — Whistler on Spain and the 
American officer — He declares that the United States 
ought to have made war against Germany — The 
American people not Anglo-Saxons — ^A Whistlerian bon- 
mot — A lost retort. 

Alas, poor Jimmy ! Like Yorick, another fellow 
of infinite jest and variety, it might be said that 
we knew Wm well, if it were not for the fact that 
the James M'Neill Whistler we read about in the 
newspapers, and the real Whistler, the incom- 
parable artist and the delicate, airy wit, were two 
different persons. 

I first met the famous painter some eight years 
ago in the reading-room of the American Art 
Association, a club held in an old, tumble-down 
building on the Boulevard Montparnasse, now 
swept away to make room for modern improve- 
ments. Seated in an armchair, which almost hid 

200 
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him from view, was a slight, spare man, whose 
face had something of the hawk in it. There was 
a glint of the devil in his eyes, a world of 
cynicism seemed displayed in the curves of his 
mouth, and withal the face expressed the qualities 
of what our French neighbours aptly term bon 
diahU. Some accidental civility led to an exchange 
of words, and then we talked freely, especially the 
curious little man in front of me. He ques- 
tioned me after a while about my profession, and 
when I told him 'that I was a newspaper man he 
immediately became very reserved, and after an 
awkward interval bade me good-afternoon, jauntily 
walked out into the garden, and from thence into 
the street. 

He had barely gone when two art students burst 
down on me. * What was he saying, eh?' 

* Who ?' I asked in surprise. 

* Why, Jimmy ! Jimmy Whistler !' 

I saw him but once again in the club, where he 
reclined in the same chair and read the papers. 
An irreverent member seized the opportunity to 
make a caricature of the famous artist. * Jimmy ' 
espied him, went up to him, and affably begged 
for a sight of the sketch. When it was shown to 
him, he said in a dulcet voice : * Young man, you 
have a great deal yet to learn about art, and every- 
thing about manners.* Then he tore the sketch to 
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pieces and walked out of the club. He never 
went there again. 

The next occasion on which I saw * Jimmy* 
was a few weeks before the opening of the first 
exhibition of the International Society. I met 
him by appointment in his charming apartments 
in the Rue de Bac. He recognised me imme- 
diately, and cried : * I remember you. How is it 
that you did not print all I said to you at the club 
that afternoon ? Are you not a journalist?' 

*Mr. Whistler/ I said curtly, *I am just as 
much a journalist as is compatible with being a 
gentleman.' 

' Well,' he said, * that is very little. Now, if 
you will be kind enough to bear this in mind, I 
shall be extremely obliged to you: I want just 
this much to appear ;' and he measured off on his 
fingers the exact length of the interview. * If I 
told you much about our exhibition, some mis- 
guided people might think that we were going to 
make an exhibition of ourselves, after the pattern 
of the Royal Academy. But I can assure you 
that we shall not let our pictures languish on the 
walls for the last sixpence.' 

When * Jimmy ' received a copy of the paper 
which contained the interview, he was good enough 
to be pleased with it, but he took the opportunity 
to assure me once more that I had mistaken my 
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profession. ^ Another man has made two columns 
from less than what I told you/ he concluded. 

To quote his own words, he was Melicately 
contentious,' a quality inherited from a Celtic 
forbear, judging by the delightful Gaelic proverb, 
* Contention is better than loneliness.' He loved 
America, worshipped Spain, had a kindly liking 
for France, and a fierce hatred for politicians, 
journalists, and art critics. I was once privileged 
to hear a criticism of Ruskin which fell from his 
lips: * Political economists think him a great 
authority on political economy. Personally, I 
think he was a great authority on the Young 
Person.' 

When I last saw him in London he had very 
much aged. All the jauntiness seemed to have 
vanished from him, and I was not surprised when 
the end came. His fame as a wit will vanish 
with those who came in contact with him, but his 
reputation as an artist is secured for all time. In 
one way it may be said that the most valuable part 
of his artistic work was his organization of a real 
art exhibition — that of the * International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers.' 

I have heard only of one occasion when * Jimmy ' 
was at a loss for a retort. It was shortly after his 
famous quarrel with the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Vho, after making him their President, 
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caused him to resign. Whistler was walking 
along Fitzroy Street, when he met Edwin Ellis, 
the marine painter, at one time the close rival of 
Henry Moore. * Hello, Ellis,' cried Whistler, 
'are you still in that sewer?' — alluding to the 
R.B.A« 

*Yes,' said Ellis coolly. 'It's all right now 
that it has been swept out.' Whistler was dum- 
founded for a reply, and walked away without a 
word. 

It was not surprising that the great artist should 
be suspicious of the average journalist when one 
considers the number of times that he had been 
the victim of men whose desire to make good 
* copy ' had outstripped their honesty. I remember 
one very flagrant case practised on no less a paper 
than — I had better not give the name. It may be 
easily guessed when I state that it is owned by a 
cultured American of great wealth, who, since he 
acquired the journal in question, has become a 
naturalized English citizen. During a trial in a 
French court, which concerned the ownership of 
a picture painted by Mr. Whistler, a bright young 
man, temporarily employed by the Paris cor- 
respondent of this paper, asked Mr. Whistler a 
question in court, to which he received a brief 
answer. He built this into a column interview, 
in which Mr. Whistler was made to discourse 
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with great volubility on art and artists and things 
in general. 

To come back to the Spanish-American War 
once more, I may say that a peculiar feature was 
that, whilst French politicians were sympathetic 
towards America, the art world was absolutely in 
favour of Spain. Undoubtedly it embittered the 
lives of many American students in Paris, whilst 
it recalled in one way the peculiar feeling of 
hostility that arose between English and American 
artists after President Cleveland made his fighting 
speech against England over the Venezuelan 
trouble. But when the war broke out between 
Spain and America, the sympathy of the English 
colony in Paris was unreservedly given to the 
United States, although more than one English 
artist declared that it was a pity to see Spain and 
the States embroiled over such a paltry question 
as the destinies of a half-breed race. 

The French political view was given me by 
M. Clemenceau, once the strongest politician in 
France, whom I happened to meet in the Rue 
Montmartre — the Fleet Street of Paris — and his 
views were held by every serious politician in 
France. 

* There are some people,' said M. Clemenceau, 
*who are under the impression that France is 
entirely in sympathy with Spain. There never 
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was a greater error. The few persons who are 
whining over Spain's grievances are without any 
influence whatever. There never has been any 
question of estranging the ties which loyally bind 
the interests of France with those of the United 
States. In this hour, when all eyes are turned 
towards the Atlantic, America may safely reckon 
on the sympathy of the French nation, and her 
best wishes for the success of the American arms.' 
M. Cl^menceau, although he was fully entitled 
to speak for the French political world, was mis- 
taken in imagining that the French sympathizers 
with Spain were without influence, for they com- 
prised every eminent artist, from Gerome to 
Henner, and every mere picture-merchant, from 
Bouguereau downwards. In some cases the feeling 
was one of pure sentiment for a great nation with 
glorious traditions which had fallen on evil days, 
but in other cases it was one of downright hostility 
to America, caused by the foolish attitude of some 
American visitors to Paris. At one time England 
was supposed to have a monopoly of the badly- 
dressed idiots who went to France on a cheap 
trip, and covered their own nation with a lasting 
ridicule during their short stay; but between 
1894 and 1899 a large number of the * new rich' 
visited Paris — men and women with dollars, and 
without that sense of cultured politeness which 
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the French render to all men and women, and 
demand as a right in return. 

These American * cheap trippers ' were respon- 
sible for the cartoon drawn by Adolphe Willette 
in the Courier Franfais. Jonathan was depicted 
sitting on a heap of dollars taking aim with a six- 
shooter at a pretty senorita, who was crouching 
with a knife ready to spring at her adversary; 
whilst John Bull, in the shape of a clergyman 
with big teeth, was crying out to the pretty 
Spaniard : * Oh, seriorita, don't you know it is 
shocking to use a knife in a fight !' The irony of 
the picture was completed by a sketch of a Red 
Indian in full war-paint swinging from a gibbet in 
the background, whilst the heap of dollars was 
splashed with blood. I happened to be in Willette's 
studio when he was doing this cartoon, and I 
protested. 

* I don't like the English,' said Willette, * but I 
detest the Americans. I am judging them by the 
specimens who visit Paris and put up at the 
boulevard hotels. They have too much money 
and too little manners. They come here to Paris 
to mock our habits and customs. In a word, they 
are not a race of gentlemen.' 

The criticism of that jolly old Norman, Jules 
Ldfebvre, who is at once a great artist and a 
genial, lovable man of the world, was more 
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kindly. * A droll race, the Americans, my boy',' 
he said, as he thumped me on the back. * They 
are always beginning either a new war or a new 
tarifF.' 

But Whistler's protest was more pathetic. He 
had asked me to call on him, in order to give me 
some further information about the International 
Exhibition, at his studio in the Rue Notre Dame 
des Champs. Whilst I was at the Rue du Bac, I 
was impressed with the beauty of arrangement 
of his sitting-room — a charming study, in which 
many tints of green blended into an admirable 
tone worthy of Mr. Whistler's reputation; but 
when I entered his studio I was surprised at 
its simplicity — I was about to say austerity. The 
prettiest object in it was Carmen, the famous 
model, who since then has followed the tradition 
set by Rodolphe Julian, Colorassi, Vitti, and other 
models who have opened art schools. 

Whilst Carmen blinked her pretty eyes, or 
even yawned at her inability to understand what 
Mr. Whistler was saying — she did not understand 
a word of English — ^the great artist was struggling 
between his sympathies as an artist and his emo- 
tions as a patriot as he reviewed the circumstances 
leading to the Hispano- American War. 

* It is a great mistake,' he said. * If we wanted 
to go to war, why couldn't we have picked out 
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another nation — Germany, for instance? Spsan 
is a most delightful country. Its people are one 
of the few races of gentlemen left on the earth. 
This war has been arranged between low-class 
politicians and Yellow newspapers.' 

Knowing my own unwitting part in the trans- 
action, I felt guilty, and listened somewhat abashed 
to Mn Whistler as he continued : 

' ©f course, America will win. It is indefinitely 
rich, and it has the finest military oflicers in the 
world. Lord Wolseley (he was but Sir Garnet 
then) once told me that he considered the military 
training at West Point to be the best in the 
world. It is the greatest honour to enter it, and 
the greatest disgrace to be forced to leaye it before 
the term of studies is completed. From the point 
of view of physique, intelligence, and training, 
the American ofiicer is second to none. He is 
the ideal type of a soldier and a gentleman, and 
will go to death with a smile on his lip, knowing 
that his country will honour his name. I cannot 
suflficiently express my admiration for the American 
people. Don't tell me that we are related to this 
race or that ! We are a distinct race, and our 
qualities are entirely our own.' 

*But the Anglo-Saxon alliance ' I inter- 
jected. 

* There is nothing Anglo-Saxon in America, 
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except the language, and we have improved 
thaty said Mr. Whistler emphatically. ' Even the 
Anglo-Saxon flat-foot has vanished from the 
United States. The development of the country 
has led to the production of a new race, which has 
in it all the qualities for the making of a great 
nation. The art instinct of America has grown 
enormously of late years. Lx)ok at the painters, 
the sculptors, who are exhibiting their work in 
Europe, and you will find that American artists 
have an honourable place among them. Those 
who live to see it will notice a further develop- 
ment in American art, as well as in the American 
nation generally. This war will soon end, and 
then I hope we'll be friends again with Spain. 
Cuba is not worth a war, and we can always find 
some other nation to go to war with — if we 
want to.' 

Mr. Whistler's remark on the vanishing of 
the Anglo-Saxon flat-foot from America, and the 
development of a new race with physical qualities 
peculiarly their own, was corroborated by an 
eminent oculist not long afterwards, who told 
me that the bridge of the American nose is 
distinctly different from that of the European. 
He instanced as proof that American spectacles 
will not fit an Englishman, and that English 
spectacles will not fit an American nose. 
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The next time that I had the honour of meeting 
Mr. Whistler, I was struck by the extreme care 
with which he avoided giving an unfavourable 
opinion of a fellow-artist's work. It was during 
the time when Paris forgot the terrors of the 
eternal affaire^ the Hispano-American War, the 
many perfidies of Albion, to debate whether 
Rodin's statue of Balzac was a great work of art 
or a great piece of folly. 

Rodin had not prepared his work with undue 
haste. For eight years he did little more than 
read * La Com6die Humaine/ and make occasional 
journeys to Balzac's birthplace, in order to gather 
the confidences and impressions of our ancient 
friend, the oldest inhabitant, with the view of 
finding out the * character ' of the great novelist. 
Consequently we had been led to expect a master- 
piece worthy of the greatest sculptor since Michael 
Angelo, an opinion given by no less a judge than 
Henri Rochefort, the greatest art critic living. 

When the Salon opened its doors, the world 
rushed to see Rodin's chef-dcsuvre^ and found 
instead what Rochefort irreverently called * one of 
the figures in a sack race.' Balzac was depicted 
in his dressing-gown, and the expression of his 
face was beyond the power of words to tell. The 
Society of Authors refused the work, there was 
talk of a lawsuit, but Paris was deprived of another 
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sensation by a wealthy admirer of Rodin buying 
the statue for his private collection. After the 
young and middle-aged lions of the Journal and 
the Figaro had roared themselves hoarse in praise 
and condemnation of the statue, the dernier mot 
was given by Henri Rochefort. 

*We want to see,' said the great art critic, 
^ when we look at a statue of Balzac^ the eyes^ 
the nose, the mouth, the chin of Balzac, and we 
want to see him in a dress similar to that in which 
the world saw him. Art is responsible for many 
things, but it is to be fervently hoped that she 
will spare us the impressionist and the literary 
sculptor.' 

When I happened to ask Mr. Whistler for his 
opinion of the famous statue, he said : * My dear 
sir, you might as well go to the Secretary of State 
for one Department to ask what he thinks of some- 
thing done by the Secretary of State for another 
Department. All I can say is that Rodin is not 
only a great but a perfect artist.' 

But another American artist — I dare not give 
his name — dismissed the statue with the following 
bon-mot : ^ Rodin's statue bears the same relation 
to art that Hall Caine bears to literature. They 
are ineffable.' 

I did not think it advisable to publish these con- 
temporary views on the Hispano- American War 
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at the time. Great as is Mr. Whistler*s popularity 
with his own countrymen, it is more than prob- 
able that if his words had been given to the world 
at once they would have received the usual torrent 
of abuse from the Yellow Press which follows 
the pronouncement of opinions opposed to the 
temporary whim of the mob. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE MAN WHO- 



The hill of Montmartre — Why Willette has adopted the 
character of Pierrot — Why he hates England — ^A new 
fact about Napoleon. 

Climb the steep hill of Montmartre, and venture 

past the massive, ugly towers of the Sacred Heart, 

from whence ring the dull, heavy tones of La 

Savoyarde, and you will come to the tiny street of 

St. Eleuthire. A few steps farther is a quaint old 

hostelry, whose gray walls are crumbling away 

before the wind and the rain. Mount to the 

third floor, and you will see the studio of a man 

who has gained a great name by his art, but who 

is better known by his hatred. This man, whose 

pictured anger and contempt have gained him the 

wrath of hundreds of thousands of men who would 

not recognise him if they met him in the streets, 

is, nevertheless, loved by the poor of Montmartre, 

and adored by the few who have the privilege of 

his friendship. His name is Adolphe Willette, a 

great artist and a great hater ; indeed, for the 

latter trait, Dr, Johnson would have adopted him 

as a blood-brother. 

If a man's room is any index to his character, 
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then Willette is a lover of simplicity and reflection. 
A couple of chairs, a table near the window serving 
as a desk, a few drawings and curios scattered 
about the mantelpiece in graceful disorder, and a 
magnificent sword which hangs over the fireplace, 
complete the fiirnitxire of the room. The wonder- 
ful panorama to be seen from the window may 
account for the lack of pictures in the room. 
What arrangement of line or colour can compare 
with the wild medley of spires and turrets and 
mathematically straight but picturesque streets of 
this city which glitters in the plain below the hill 
of Montmartre i It is a sight which appeals to a 
poet and a philosopher, and both characters are 
combined in the strange, complex personality of 
Adolphe Willette. 

He has often drawn himself in the character of 
Pierrot, and he has transferred his portrait to the 
beautiful poster of * L'Enfant Prodigue * which, in 
the opinion of many connoisseurs, is the finest 
poster that has ever been achieved by any artist. 
He has declared that he is more in sympathy with 
Pierrot than with any other poetic character. ^ I 
wanted a person of general interest and human 
passion,' he declared, when he was asked why he 
typified himself as Pierrot in so many of his 
drawings. * I detest the frock-coat, which is anti- 
aesthetic ; but the white blouse and velvet collar 
of Pierrot are the clothes of a dream.' When 
one looks at Willette, one is struck with the re- 
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semblance between him and the strange poetic 
character whom he has typified. He has a clean- 
shaven, youthful face, with regular, handsome 
features which have a vague, elusive likeness to 
those of Shelley, without losing their own peculiar 
charm and originality. And yet, when you scan 
him closely, you see that his hair is sprinkled with 
patches of silver, his bluish-gray eyes are wearied 
in expression, whilst his face is scored with the 
deep lines that come of sorrow and sufFering. In 
a word, Willette has the face of a poet who has 
outlived a rare happiness. 

He has always been a curious mixture of 
timidity and audacity. To quote his own words, 
' From the time I was eight I never had the 
courage to ask a servant to black my boots, but I 
never lacked the spirit to attack anyone in 
authority.' A curious paradox this. The political 
creed of an Irishman, the ideals of a poet, the 
savage cynicism of a Swift, the tender charm of 
one who loves his fellow-men, are all mingled in 
the personality of a man with a Latin frame. And 
the whole is called Willette. 

From the beginning of his career at the Beaux 
Arts, he was at once the pride and despair of his 
tutors. They recognised that, with a genius for 
fantasy and art, Willette had a limitless talent for 
what the Americans call *pure cussedness.' 
Cabanel declared, the day that Willette shook the 
dust of the art school in the Rue Bonaparte from 
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his feet, that he did not know whether to laugh 
or cry. The old man, who was the apotheosis of 
that classical feeling and rigidity of ideal which 
had been bequeathed by Ingres, Gros, and David, 
viewed with terror this strange lad who lost no 
opportunity of pouring scorn on the gods of 
classical tradition, and who wished to carry into 
the art world the same revolutionary sentiment 
which is found behind a barricade. In a word, 
Willette was an artist-intransigiant, and Cabanel 
saw that he had nothing in common with the 
traditions of the Beaux Arts beyond a passionate 
love of his art and an extraordinary power of 
delicate outline. 

For some time after he left the classical school, 
Willette lived the free, joyous life of the Quartier 
Latin, and he lost no opportunity of transferring 
to the pages of the Courrier Franfais the gay 
insouciance of the life that he saw around him. 
At that time the old Cafe Procope was the haunt 
of the intellectual Rive Gauche, but an enter- 
prising Parisian named Rodolphe Salis conceived 
the idea of invading Montmartre with a select 
band of poets and artists taken from the ranks of 
those who frequented the Procope. The result 
was the famous Chat Noir, a cafe where one could 
listen to the recitation by poets of their own un- 
published poems, see the clever unprinted sketches 
of coming artists, hear charming compositions of 
great but unknown musicians, and so keep in 
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touch with the intellectual thought and artistic 
effort of young Paris. Among those who ap- 
peared in this famous caf6 were Charles Cros (the 
author of that beautiful book of poems ^ Le Cofire 
de Santal ')» Emile Goudeau, and the now famous 
dramatist, Maurice Donnay. 

Willette painted many of the fine frescoes on 
the ^wallsy and his drawings were one of the 
greatest attractions of the caf<^. The recompense 
of the artists and poets was very meagre, although 
their published work, sold in the weekly publica- 
tion attached to the Chat Noir, found a large 
circulation. * Poets are always poor/ says the 
Italian proverb, perhaps because they have 
purchased poetic at the expense of business know- 
ledge. It was a long time before the poets and 
artists of the Chat Noir saw that, whilst their own 
gain was almost nil, their genius had made the caf6 
the most lucrative place of its kind in Europe. 
Salis had exploited them to some purpose. In the 
meantime poor Cros died of privation. Willette, 
a man who could easily forgive a wrong to himself, 
never forgot an injustice to his friends, and when 
Salis died some years after these events, he drew a 
terrible cartoon in the Courrier Franfais — z semi- 
intoxicated Pierrot looking with triumph at the 
dead body of a black cat, which, without losing its 
feline characteristics, strongly resembled Salis. 
Underneath ran the legend, ^ I have drunk three 
bottles of wine.' 
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But if Willette is a great hater, it is because of 
his hatred of injustice and his sympathy with 
suffering. Half at least of his fierce hatred of 
England, so strongly expressed in the collection 
of drawings called * Ces Anglais,' is due to a very 
curious misunderstanding, which I now give to the 
world for the first time. Colonel Willette, the 
artist's father, was a brave soldier in the confidence 
of Napoleon III. The latter, in addition to his 
talent for intrigue, had a genius for deceiving his 
supporters. One reason why the French rushed 
so lightly into war with Germany in 1870 was 
because Napoleon had assured his high military 
officers that he had made a secret treaty of oflFence 
and defence with England, whereby, in case either 
country were attacked, the other country would 
come to its defence. We can only believe this 
assurance to be on a par with Napoleon's menda- 
city on other matters ; yet it seemed true enough 
to men who remembered the days when France 
and England had fought side by side on the plains 
outside Sebastopol. When the war of 1870 ended 
in the complete defeat of France, there were 
Frenchmen who bitterly believed that perfidious 
Albion had justified her traditions once more. 
Colonel Willette died of a broken heart at the 
»ght of his country's ruin, and Willette's memory 
of his own fatherless boyhood has been responsible 
for more than one savage cartoon against England. 
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The other reason for his hatred against Great 
Britain is even more curious. History abounds 
with cases of Norman settlers in Ireland who 
became more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
Although Willette has never been in Ireland, he 
is undoubtedly the most savagely uncompromis- 
ing Irishman that I have ever met. He is 
familiar with every detail of English misgovern- 
ment in Ireland, and he cannot speak of the great 
famine of 1847 without tears in his eyes. For 
him England consists not of the millions of honest 
middle -class men and women and of steady 
workmen and their families who go through life 
more or less peacefully, doing their work and 
paying their debts: Willette's England consists 
of a few titled and aristocratic families who breed 
Castlereaghs, Warren Hastings, and Black Beres- 
fords — men of Machiavellian power whom God, 
for some unseen purpose, lets loose on a quiet 
world with special power to devour Ireland and 
India. Personally, I am convinced that Lord 
Dunraven's agitation for Irish Home Rule will 
seem to Willette the natural answer to a long 
line of savage attacks on England. The * ancient 
enemy ' has become conscious of a glimmering of 
justice. All the time he was engaged on * Those 
English,' he looked upon his work as an act of 
service in the Religion of Right against the 
irreligion of Might. 

It is true that he had become soured on other 
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matters which may have had no small influence in 
making him morose. He started a paper called 
Pierroty to which he contributed some of his 
greatest work. The journal, however, was not 
a success, and Willette was adjudged a bankrupt. 
The Government was on the point of awarding 
him the Cross of the Legion of Honour, but the 
promised decoration was withdrawn, and given to 
a man whom Willette could not look upon as 
even a rival in his art. This added the final touch 
of recklessness to his character, and produced the 
composite, many-sided man, who is at once so 
much misunderstood and who himself so much 
misunderstands. 

I think I have left Willette where I found him 
— at an altitude so high that few can attain to it. 
But whilst rummaging among my papers, in 
addition to the sketch which I have given above, 
I came across another which ought to be of interest 
to the men and women who take an interest in the 
last of our great mythological figures — Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The Man of Destiny has figured before the 
public mind in many roles — warrior, statesman, 
engineer, lawgiver, lover, and litterateur — and yet 
one of his most interesting feats is unknown even 
to the historical student. At one time Napoleon 
actually proceeded to enlist and drill the Muses, 
brigaded poets, and commandeered Pegasus to 
uphold kingly and imperial authority. 
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Raynouard, a contemporary dramatist who had 
been a member of the famous Convention which 
enacted the bloody dramas of '93 and '94, wrote 
a play called * The Templars,* which was accepted 
by the Comedie Fran9aise. The directors of the 
theatre, however, pigeon-holed the play, and then 
forgot its existence. Napoleon, who was then on 
the eve of exchanging the First Consulship for the 
Imperial throne, wrote to Raynouard in 1802 
asking him for a copy of the play in order that it 
might be read to him. 

This copy was given to Fontanes, the confidential 
servant of Napoleon, who returned the next day 
and said that the Emperor — Napoleon had been 
crowned the very same morning — wished to see him 
immediately at the Tuileries. On the way, Fon- 
tanes recounted how Napoleon had already criticised 
one part of the play, when King Philip ssdd to the 
Grand Master of the Templars, * Accept my clem- 
ency or fear my hate. The scaffold awaits you,* and 
received for answer, * Sire, let us be taken there 1' 
Napoleon cried, * Nonsense ! Tell the author 
that a King never speaks of hate, but always of 
justice ; he sends men to the scaffold, but never 
pronounces its name.* 

When the poet reached the palace he was told 
that Napoleon was too busy that day ; he must 
come another time. The interview took place a 
few weeks later, when the dramatist was presented 
to the Emperor by Fouche, Duke of Otranto. 
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Napoleon immediately plunged into dramatic 
criticism, which shows us the drama from the 
point of view of an emperor-statesman. 

'Why do you revile Philippe le Bel in your 
play ?* demanded the Emperor. * He was a great 
King, a good King, and we have not had too 
many in our history. He was the first French 
King to arrest the ambitious enterprises of the 
Pope, and, what is more, he united his people in 
the States-General. His policy was to destroy the 
Templars, who were an Order composed of sons 
of the richest and most powerful orders of France, 
possessing a third of the kingdom, who had become 
useless, and consequently dangerous, by their 
power. Your play should have had a scene show- 
ing the King in council, saying imperiously to the 
Minister : " I must abolish the Templars, because 
they are a danger to France." Remember this, 
you poets : when you put a King on the stage you 
must give him the best part, because he always 
has the greatest role off the stage. What is a 
King ? He is the head of a nation ; he is the 
nation itself. Now, what were the Templars.? 
A petty oligarchy acting for its own interest 
against the interest of France. Your play would 
have been magnificent if you had shown Philippe 
making a great coup detat.^ 

* But, Sire, if I had altered my tragedy thus, I 
should have needed a more illustrious audience — 
an audience of Kings.' 
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* Not at all/ said Napoleon brusquely. * When 
a strong man is on the throne, any play about a 
King's greatness is always sure of a good recep- 
tion, because those of the audience who are not 
loyal through admiration of the King's greatness 
will be loyal through fear of his power. Remem- 
ber, sir, never to put a King of France on the 
stage except to make him admired! When a 
King appears lazy, vicious, and worthless in a 
romance, no great harm is done, because those 
who read romances are men and women without 
originality, whose brains are not capable of form- 
ing a dangerous opinion. But the stage is more 
dangerous than the romance, because the dramatist 
has a more powerful collaborator in the actor. A 
good play makes nine out of every ten men think. 
That is why the dramatist is a greater force than 
the novel-writer (romancer)/ 

« But, Sire ' 

' I hope you know the essential difference 
between the ancient and the modem drama. I 
don't think you do. Get it into your memory 
as quickly as possible : in the Greek and Roman 
drama the guiding power of the play was fatality, 
in the modern drama it is politics. I hear you 
have written another play.* 

* Yes, Sire— the « Etats de Blois/' ' 

*That is a dangerous theme,* said the 
Emperor. * The whole character of Henri III. 
stands or falls by the murder of the Due de Guise. 
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Such a play could best be written by a King, 
because he, and he alone, would be able to enter 
into a King's temptation when brought face to 
face with a great soldier conspiring against his 
throne. Does the Cardinal de Lorraine appear in 
your play ?' 

* No, Sire. I believed that the role of the Car- 
dinal would overshadow that of De Guise/ 

* You must not vilify De Guise. He was a 
noble personage, and pious. If he aspired to 
overthrow the King, still, he had a great character, 
and he was a great man. How do you propose 
that Crillon should be tempted by Henri III. to 
murder the Duke ? What is his reply V 

* Thus, your Majesty : 

' ** I can avenge my King only as a soldier. 

If my life is the King's, then my honour is mine own !" 

* And the King answers : 

' " When a King's destiny depends on a coup d'etat, 
Justice, who fears that a culprit should escape, 
Turns away her face . . . and policy strikes." * 

*A playwright might speak like that, but a 
King never !' cried Napoleon. * A Minister might 
say that at a council, whilst a King would keep 
that belief to himself. Ah, if the necessities of 
State would spare me the time, I could myself 
write a play, or, at all events, a manual of instruc- 
tion for playwrights. I would like to know your 
« fitats de Blois." ' 

15 
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' If your Majesty will permit me, I shall have 
the honour to read it to you.' 

*No. Talma will do that The presence of 
an author is always a bore.' 

* But/ stammered Raynouard, * I can assure your 
Majesty that I would listen willingly to your 
criticisms, and endeavour to profit by them.* 

* No, no !' cried Napoleon. • Poets are like 
Kings. They like to be flattered — even when they 
are in the wrong.' 

Despite this rough criticism, Napoleon ever 
afterwards had a great respect for Raynouard, and 
on the occasion of the Emperor's marriage to 
Marie Louise, a State performance was given of 
* Les Etats de Blois,' with Talma in the role of 
the Duke of Guise, — and his performance was so 
fine that the great conqueror expressed a warm 
admiration of the play and its author. 

* Raynouard,' he said, * est un homme de bien, 
d'un grand sens, brutal, original. I admire his 
play all the more because he has adopted the 
opinions that I expressed to him upon his other 
play. Kings cannot learn much from playwrights, 
but playwrights can learn much from Kings.' 

The German Emperor, therefore, has the 
authority of Napoleon to embrigade dramatic 
poets, and to drill the Muses so that they may 
preach Imperialism from the stage. 



CHAPTER XIX 



MAUD GONNE 



The Irish Joan of Arc — How Anglophobia is manufactured 
in France — The Princess Karageorgevitch and Maud 
Gonne — ^A Russian spy — The murder of General 
Silverstoff — A fair traitress. 

Maud Gonne — now Mrs. Honoria MacBride — is 
certainly one of the most fascinating personalities 
in European politics, but, if her enemies are to be 
believed, she is the most accomplished actress of 
this or any other day. Her outward role, they 
say — and I know they are correct in this — is to 
embitter French and German feeling against Eng- 
land, and, to all appearances, she has done this 
thoroughly and effectively. Not only has she 
guided the pens of MM. Millevoye and Drumont, 
the editors of La Patrie and La Libre ParoUy but 
in many cases the articles denunciatory of Great 
Britain which have enlivened the columns of those 
papers have been written wholly by her, although 
they have appeared above the name of some 
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member of the staff. Her own journal, Ulrlande 
Libre (Free Ireland), is a sub-editor's paper, printed 
so that any Continental paper may quote specimens 
of England's misdoings, and it figures very largely 
in most of those French newspapers which have 
distinguished themselves by their furious attacks 
of Anglophobia. 

Miss Gonne began her mission in France by 
attending every celebration in honour of French 
commanders, depositing wreaths on their tombs 
or at the base of their statues, and making eloquent 
speeches, in which she managed to make reference 
to England as the hereditary enemy. When she 
spoke at the recent celebration of the anniversary of 
Joan of Arc, she recalled the fact that the Maid of 
Orleans had been burnt by the brutal English, and 
when she addressed a crowd at Versailles, where 
the anniversary of Hoche's birthday was being cele- 
brated, she pointed out that the darling aim of the 
great General had been to free Ireland. In the same 
way she once told a French meeting that Marshal 
Ney had been shot by secret orders of the Duke of 
Wellington. During the Boer war she pointed out 
in the French press that France had every right to 
favour the Boers, because the latter had proved to 
the world that French artillery was infinitely superior 
to the heavy guns made by British manufacturers. 
The case of rifles was analogous. As the Mauser 
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was better than the Lee-Metford, the Lee-Enfield, 
and the Martini, so was the Lebel superior to any 
other rifle. 

The fascination of this remarkable woman has an 
added strength with a nation and a city famed for its 
gallantry and devotion to beautiful women. At her 
handsome apartments in the Avenue d'Eylau are 
to be seen deputies, journalists, and irreconcilables 
— men who have great power in the moulding 
of French opinion — and Kings nowadays have 
resigned to public opinion the prerogative of 
making war. Assuming her role to be a real and 
not a pretended one, it would be ill to under- 
estimate her ability. She is shrewd, witty, and 
has the rare ability of uniting opponents to act 
against a common enemy. A strong but secret 
force in the political world, she is not a persona 
grata in the social world of Paris. 

I remember once going to a reception at the 
house of Mme. BashkirtsefF, the mother of the 
famous Marie. For two hours there was a proces- 
sion through the rooms of all the notabilities 
mentioned in Marie's Journal — Bojidar Kara- 
georgevitch, cousin of the newly-elected King of 
Servia, St Marceaux, the sculptor, and a host of 
other celebrated persons. I knew very ft^f 
persons present, and my hostess, taking pity on 
me, introduced me to a grande dame^ who made 
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me secretly curse my fate in not being a painter. 
She was about fifty-five to sixty years old, tall, 
stately, with clear blue eyes and silvery hair, and 
an air of old-world dignity that singled her out 
from all present. It was the Princesse Kara- 
georgevitch. We talked about Paris and the 
Parisians, and finally the name of Miss Gonne 
was mentioned. The Princesse drew herself back, 
and said frigidly, *We used to receive Mdlle. 
Gonne at one time, but we do not know her now.* 

I dared not ask the reason why. The Faubourg 
St. Germain, I know, does not object to Anglo- 
phobia. The dandy, fire-eating Marquis de 
Moris, who, ere his death at the hands of certain 
Algerian savages, was noted for his hatred of 
England and things English, was the darling of 
the great world of Paris. Nor is a Bohemian 
character a hindrance to the entry of the great 
salons. There are many Parisiennes who have 
acquired a devil-may-care reputation, who are still 
favoured visitors to those solemn, dreary, stately 
houses, which stand for all that is select and 
correct in the higher life of Paris. 

Miss Gonne's enemies make a charge that seems 
to be wildly impossible — that she is a secret agent 
of the hated enemy, England, and that her real 
role is to keep the authorities of Dublin Castle 
informed as to the intentions of those rash Irish- 
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men who still believe that a hillside revolution is 
possible in Ireland, I fully believe Dublin Castle 
to be capable of employing agents provocateurs on 
the Continent, in addition to the large number of 
Sergeant Sheridans and Sullivans that it keeps in 
Ireland, but any man who comes in contact with 
* the Irish Joan of Arc ' will hesitate to impugn 
the motives of a woman who in beauty, wit, and 
charm so easily excels the daughters of men. This 
strange theory of her being an emissary of Dublin 
Castle is in such extraordinary contradiction to the 
active part she undoubtedly plays in outwardly 
organizing an anti-British sentiment on the Con- 
tinent, that it scarcely seems credible. 

There have been cases, however, where men and 
women have played the double role of patriot 
and secret spy. If I remember rightly, Fenimore 
Cooper has written a romance about an ardent 
American patriot who played his part of English 
sympathizer so well, in order to communicate the 
aims of the British commanders to their adversaries, 
that not only did he deceive the British, but 
actually had narrow escapes of a violent death at 
the hands of his fellow-countrymen. This story 
reminds me of one even more thrilling, which I 
heard in Paris from the lips of one of the actors 
there. It gives the key to the mysterious mucder 
of a Russian General in Paris many years ago. 
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The jaded newspaper-reader had been stung 
into interest by the graphic account of a beautiful 
Russian girl who had drawn a revolver in the 
streets of St. Petersburg and dangerously wounded 
the Chief of Police. She was arrested and con- 
demned to death, but after a while the sentence was 
commuted to one of penal servitude for life in 
the Siberian mines. All Europe, outside Russia, 
thrilled with enthusiasm when the news came that 
once more had romance justified itself. The girl 
escaped, and, after many exciting adventures, 
found her way to Paris, penniless, footsore, 
hungry, but free. The Nihilists in that city 
received her with open arms and wild congratula- 
tions. A few weeks after this General SilverstofF 
(I think that was the man's name), a high Russian 
police official, took up his residence in the French 
capital. Here he secretly organized a capable band 
of spies on the Nihilistic brotherhood in France 
and Switzerland, and these agents went quietly 
among the more dangerous or intelligent of the 
brotherhood, persuading them that if they returned 
to Russia to see their fathers, sons, and daughters, 
not only would the Government not interfere with 
them, but would aid them, if the revolutionists 
cared to abandon politics, in settling down in 
civilian life. 

It seems incredible to relate, but the thing is 
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terribly true, that over four hundred persons were 
lured back to Russia in this way, only to meet a 
swift death in the secret cell or a lingering death 
in the mines. Then, when the truth gradually 
leaked out, the Nihilists met, and held an inquiry. 
In some way or other they found out the com- 
plicity of SilverstofF, and they secretly sentenced 
him to death. Lots were drawn, and the execu- 
tion of the sentence fell to a young man of twenty- 
five, who set about his work with a coolness and 
audacity that does not pale before the wildest 
Nihilist adventure ever told. He went to Silver- 
stofF & house, and asked to see the General, giving 
the servant a message that he came on a political 
errand. His first woixis were brief and to the 
point. 

* General, the Nihilists of Paris sentenced you 
to death yesterday.* 

The General leaped to his feet. * How do you 
know ?' he cried. 

* I was present at the meeting.' 

* And you come here to give me the names of 
the scoundrels, do you not? Bravo, my friend, 
bravo ! You may rely on as much gold as you 
can carry for this service. What did you say were 
the names ?' 

The man handed the Chief of Police a false list 
that he had prepared, and, after a long conversa- 
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tion, left the house with a large sum of money and 
an invitation to return as soon as he could with 
further information. Part of the money he spent 
in the purchase of a revolver. Day by day he 
entered this house, until he became a familiar 
figure that passed in and out unnoticed. With a 
curious fatality, SilverstofF helped the plot against 
himself by giving the young man a pass-key, 
which would enable him to let himself in and 
out of the house without the knowledge of the 
servants. In the meantime he found out the 
names of the General's couriers, and gave informa- 
tion to the brotherhood, which resulted in the 
messengers being robbed on their way to Russia. 
All was now ready for the deed of vengeance. 
One afternoon, about two months after the pseudo- 
spy had introduced himself to the Chief of Police, 
when the household was at its quietest, he entered 
the General's room with the cry, * Now, General, I 
can give you, for the first time, a full list of the 
conspirators against you.' He actually gave the 
official the name of every Nihilist in Paris, and 
SilverstofF listened with avidity to his words. 

*Stay, one moment!' cried the General. *I 
wish to jot down their names. My tablets — 
where are they?' 

He turned his head to seek for the missing 
tablets, and at the same time the Nihilist calmly 
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drew his revolver and blew out SilverstofF's brains. 
The barrel was placed so near the wretched 
official's head as to burn a patch of hair from the 
scalp. The shot had made little or no noise. 
Quietly and dexterously the murderer went through 
the papers of the dead General, seized all those 
which he thought might be of use to the brother- 
hood, and then quietly took his departure to the 
house of a well-known member of the Paris 
Municipal Council. Here he remained in hiding 
until the pursuit was abandoned. Then he made 
his way to America. Among the seized papers 
was a list of Russian secret police and their spies 
in France, and at the head of these was the 
beautiful young lady who had used her revolver 
with such dramatic effect in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg. The coup had been arranged in the pre- 
fectorial offices by the General and herself. 

Four years later, in London, this event had a 
curious sequel. I met a Nihilist who, through his 
part in the agitation on behalf of the Armenians, 
had not been in touch with the brotherhood in 
England and France for a long time. He had 
been sent out on behalf of a well-known London 
newspaper, which was pushing the agitation against 
the unspeakable Turk, in the vain hope that 
Greece would have the active aid of England 
in smashing Turkish misrule in Armenia. We 



1 
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gradually became very friendly, and one day, over 
a cup of coffee in the Caf6 Royal, I told him this 
story, just as I had heard it from my Nihilist 
friend in Paris. 

^ What did you say her name was ?' he asked. 

I told him her name. 

* Good heavens !* he cried. * She is to be at 
a meeting that we are having at my house to-night. 
Excuse me, I must go.' 

I only heard the remainder of the story a long 
time afterwards. The man went to his landlord, 
paid up the balance of his rent, and moved into 
another house in less than three hours. Then he 
waited, and saw the beautiful spy, accompanied 
by a suspicious man that he had often seen at the 
Gifi Monico and the Cafi^ Royal, arrive at the 
emptied house, and gaze at the uncurtained 
windows in ludicrous astonishment. After a while 
they walked slowly away. But the neict day the 
lady disappeared from her old haunts, and has not 
been seen near them since. 



CHAPTER XX 

MAINLY ABOUT THE VATICAN 

The scope of a Paris correspondent — * Truly French divorce 
cases * — Nansen at Paris — ^Nordau, a Jewish member of 
Parliament, and an old pedigree — Cardinal Persico — 
Why the Pope condemned the Plan of Campaign — A 
possible reason for the longevity of Leo XIII. — An 
Anglo-Celtic Pope — The Vatican and divorce. 

The ordinary Parisian correspondent of an English 
or American newspaper is bound by his instruc- 
tionS| and can rarely allow himself the pleasure of 
intimacy with French artists and litterateurs. His 
scope is well defined in the letter which I once 
recdved from the editor of a certsun North- 
Country journal : 

*My dear Sir, 

* We shall be pleased to accept from you 

each week a column and a half of interesting 

murders, or two columns of a truly French 
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divorce case. For this we would gladly pay at 
the rate of two guineas a column. 

* Yours faithfully, 
*The Editor of 
**The Northern Hustler."' 

I would have been glad to earn this money if it 
had not been for two reasons. First, I hated 
murders, and resented the idea that I should be 
put on a level with the liners on the Police News 
or the New Tork Illustrated Police Gazette^ and I 
hated * truly French divorce cases/ which, strange 
to say, following the idea of this Northern editor, 
are more common in England than they are in 
France. A wise Legislature has decided that all 
French divorce cases, * truly ' or otherwise, must 
be heard in camera. In an English paper the 
news columns are overridden by brutality and 
salacity, whereas in France these are reserved for 
the literary columns. It is true that the average 
French writer has a charm and skill of writing 
which robs his very broad essays and stories of all 
their nauseousness, but, after the average English 
divorce case, French grossness seems a very small 
thing in comparison. 

Perhaps I lacked the news instinct when the 
event of the day was merely blood and filth. My 
*copy,* consequently, dealt more with politics^ 
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literature and the drama, than with murder and 
divorce. Besides, there is seldom an element of 
mystery in a French murder, despite Edgar Allan 
Poe*s * Murder in the Rue Morgue/ A knife, a 
hatchet, a revolver, are the common weapons, and 
it is rarely that we have in Paris a tragedy of the 
bowl, to use the stage phraseology, approaching 
in interest the Molyneux, the Niel Cream, the 
Dr. Lamson, or the Klosowsky tragedies. 

I preferred to roam about Paris and be in 
touch with the men of the moment. Whether 
it was the arrival of Nansen at Paris after his 
return from his Polar voyage ; or the departure 
of poor Andre ; or watching Grant Allen walk 
through the Louvre, dictating criticisms of the 
pictures and statuary to a shorthand writer ; seeing 
Israel Zangwill at the little studio in the Avenue 
du Maine during the time when he was wHting 
his beautiful * Dreamers of the Ghetto'; or watching 
Aubrey Beardsley slowly walking along the Rue 
du Rivoli, stopping now and then to cough up his 
heart's blood, I had much more interest in seeing 
these famous men than I would have had in 
listening to a bestial matrimonial failure or to 
a gin-shop murder. Apropos of Nansen, I can 
never forget the arrival of the great explorer at 
the Gare du Nord, when he was welcomed to 
Paris by a deputation of the French Geographical 
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Society. If Nansen is a brave man, he is also 
the most execrable speaker of French that ever 
the Society listened to, and when we all crowded 
into the principal waiting*room to hear the address 
of welcome read to him, and listen with bated 
breath to his reply, there can be no doubt that his 
faltering voice and bad accent robbed die event of 
half its charm. There was none of the mellifluous 
ease of his distinguished countryman, Sven Hedin, 
who speaks French with the same fluency with 
which he speaks English. It is safe to say that 
not one in ten who listened to Nansen understood 
a word that he was saying. I believe that he 
speaks English and German very well, but it 
would never have done to have listened to his 
reply in either language, when one considers 
French susceptibility. The reception was a most 
painful ordeal, and everyone was glad when it 
was over. There was, however, one fine feature 
of his arrival. A choir of Norwegian singers 
were waiting on the platform, and as the train 
bearing the celebrated explorer steamed into the 
station they sang the Norwegian National Hymn, 
with a musical charm that could not have been 
excelled by even a Welsh or a Yorkshire choir. 

A few days after I had seen Nansen I heard 
two really funny stories, which are well worth 
their place in these Confessions. I happened to 
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call on Dr. Max Nordau at his flat in the Avenue 
de Villicrs, nor far from the house in the Rue de 
Prony formerly inhabited by Marie Bashkirtseff 
and her mother. Nordau, who is one of the most 
brilliant raconteurs in Europe, talked about various 
celebrities that he had met, and then related the 
following funny story about a certain co-religionist 
of his, who is said to represent in the House of 
Commons one of the largest constituencies, if not 
the largest, in the United Kingdom. This Jew 
had acquired some landed property in the North, 
and had the audacity to take unto himself the 
name of the former proprietors — a name which 
occurs in Domesday Book, and is allied with every 
noble &mily in France and England during the 
last nine centuries. Dr. Nordau met this in- 
dividual, and was struck with the apparent con- 
tradiction between his name and his nose. Sonie 
time after this the doctor met the true repre- 
sentative of this house, and said to him: ^Sir 
Tholemy, I did not think that you had anyone of 
your own name outside your own femily.' 

The worthy Baronet went purple with rage. 
His wrath almost threatened an attack of apoplexy. 
Then he found his tongue, and screamed : * It's a 
damned German Jew who has stolen our name ! 
He tries to give the lie to his nose ; but it won't 
do, Dr. Nordau — it won't do !' 

16 
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* Still,' concluded the doctor, who, though him- 
self a German Jew, immensely enjoyed the joke, 
* it only shows that the Jews who adopt names of 
this kind do it for lack of proper advice. There 
are many noble but extinct families whose names 
might be assumed if the help of an expert 
genealogist were called in. Why not have an 
advertisement in the Jewish Chronicle : ** Advice 
given to rich Jews on desirable names to adopt"? 
Then we would become accustomed to Abraham 
Percy, Solomon de Montmorency, and Sir Isaac 
Vere de Vere.' 

In the event of any Jewish millionaire who 
wishes to rid himself of one of the badges of his 
tribe reading this, I would suggest to him the 
advisability of calling in the aid of Dr. Nordau, 
whose labours as a scientist have left him a poor 
man. The doctor would give expert aid in the 
choice of a new name, and, no doubt, the fee 
would be worthy of the occasion. A few such 
transactions would enable the worthy doctor to 
devote himself to his dream of Zionism. The 
same evening that I met Nordau I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of an eminent 
Roman ecclesiastic, who was a member of the 
suite of Monsignor Persico when the latter visited 
Ireland to pronounce on the Plan of Campsugn. 
His confidential report to the Holy Father re- 
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suited in the condemnation of the section of the 
Irish party which had identified itself with this 
measure ; but the failure of the Irish party to get 
the Pope's assent to the Plan of Campaign was 
entirely due to the hospitality of the Irish Bishops* 
They were so intent on giving the future Cardinal 
an Irish welcome, that they left the Monsignor 
small time to visit the worst cases of rack-rented 
farms. If Monsignor Persico had been taken to 
the worst cases — say on the Clanricarde, the 
Dillon, the De Freyne, and the Smith -Barry 
estates — it is more than probable that the Pope 
would not have gone to the length of condemning 
the famous Plan. As it was, said my informant, 
the Pope's advisers have regretted his action ever 
since, fi>r the Irish contributions to Peter's Pence 
have never been as large and as generous since 
then as they were before the Pope issued his 
celebrated Rescript. 

One amusing incident of Persico's tour will 
explain why Irish hospitality was fatal to Irish 
politics. The Monsignor was the guest of a 
certain Bishop — wild horses shall not drag the 
name from me — who did his level best to enter- 
tain the distinguished Italian visitor and his suite 
the first night of their arrival. The dinner was 
very good, the wine excellent, the cofiee could not 
have been excelled in the Cafe Anglais ; but the 

16 — 2 
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crowning glory of the dinner came when the cloth 
was removed, and the Bishop brewed with his own 
saintly hands a bowl of punch. Peruco's opinion 
was quaint and emphatic : 

* It is only a remarkable race that could have 
invented such a liquor. I shall introduce it to the 
Curia. I am sure that it would give His Holiness 
new youth ; but he is completely in the hands ot 
Lapponi, his physician.' 

The worthy Monsignor passed his glass fre- 
quently, especially as my lord his host had in- 
formed him that * there wasn't a headache in a 
hogshead of it.' The whole party went to bed 
that night believing, with Voltaire's Dr. Pangloss, 
that this was the best of all possible worlds, and 
they were more than ever convinced of it the next 
morning, when they awoke with the lark, without 
a headache or a thirst. The first item after break- 
fast was a visit to a convent, the Abbess of which 
was a strict advocate of temperance. No in- 
toxicating liquors of any kind were allowed within 
the walls of the convent When the party had 
inspected the rooms, the cells, the tiny church 
attached to the convent, and the grounds in 
which the nuns took their exercise, the Abbess 
turned to Persico, and said: 'Now, what can 
I get for Monsignor ? Would he like a cup of 
tea, a cup of chocolate, or a cup of coffee ?' 
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Monsignor, however, had very pleasant recol- 
lections of the previous evening, and, to the 
horror of the Abbess and the complete discom- 
fiture of the Bishop, he rubbed his hands, smiled 
pleasantly at the Abbess, and said : ^ Zank you, 
I theenk I will *ave a coop of poonch !' 

Here is a theory that I ofier to the scientific 
world and to the large number of men who have 
marvelled at the extraordinary health and vitality 
of His late Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Monsignor 
Persico may have brought back to Rome the recipe 

of the punch brewed by the Bishop of , and 

have submitted a jorum to the analysis of Dr. 
Lapponi. It would be another triumph for Irish 
invention, if it could be proved that the late Pope 
owed his splendid health to the fiict that he drank 
nothing but Irish punch. It would also account 
for the wit and geniality of his speeches. 

My friend the ecclesiastic also spoke for a long 
time on the then attitude of the College of 
Cardinals as to choice of the Pope's successor 
when Providence should be pleased to call 
Leo XIII. to the grave of his fathers. *The 
relations of the Vatican and the Quirinal are 
likely to be more strained than ever after the 
next Pope takes his pontifical seat. An Italian 
Pope will necessarily be the subject of the Italian 
King. A foreign Pope would have behind him 
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the support of the English-speaking Catholics of 
the world, and, what is more important, of their 
Governments. That is why the Curia has been 
dominated for some time past by the necessity of 
electing a Pope who would be enabled to assert his 
independence of the QuirinaL After the recent 
law against religious associations in France, a 
French Pope is not to be thought of. A German 
Pope would have small chance of election, not 
only because German Catholics are in a small 
minority among the congregations of the faithful, 
but because such a step would alienate the large 
number of Poles who are among the most faithful 
supporters of the Holy See. Besides, the fact 
that Germany is bound by a political alliance to 
the Quirinal would make a German occupant of 
the Papacy an absolute impossibility. 

* There remains Spsdn, but, then, the hostility 
that would arise in America would counterbalance 
whatever might be g^ned by electing a Spanish 
Cardinal, and there remdns the grim fact that Spsun 
is no longer a great political Power. The choice, 
therefore, would fall upon an English-spealdng 
Cardinal, who would have at his back the powerful 
support of the English Government and of the 
United States, two great world Powers. The Car- 
dinal who represents the Vatican in the United 
Kingdom is Cardinal Logue, and Cardinal Moran 
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represents the Catholics of the Southern Cross. 
Cardinal Lc^ue is an amiable mediocrity, and 
Cardinal Moran is too much of a firebrand to 
be a persona grata with the British Government. 
There remains Cardinal Gibbons, a sagacious 
statesman, who has gained intense sympathies from 
even the large Protestant congregations of the 
United States, and whose patriotism as an American 
is indisputable. At the same time, no one can say 
that he is a partisan.* 

Indeed, Cardinal Gibbons holds a similar place 
in America to that held by the late Cardinal Manning 
in Great Britain, and although he has not the 
scholarship of either Manning or Wiseman, he has 
a greater political sagacity. If he became a candi- 
date for the Papacy, he would have at his back 
the support of 50,000,000 of English-speaking 
Catholics, and the unquestioned support of the 
American and British Governments. His elec- 
tion would confer a power .upon the See of 
St. Peter that it does not at present possess, 
for the Quirinal would be more likely to increase 
rather than diminish the privileges of the Vatican 
when any insult to the Papacy would mean the 
hostility of the two greatest naval Powers in the 
world. The finishing touch would be this : For 
a long time the offerings of the faithful, generally 
known as Peter's Pence, have been gradually 
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diminishing, and there is a danger that the dignity 
of the Vatican will suffer if some step is not taken 
to increase the offerings of the Catholic world to 
the shrine of St. Peter. The election of an English- 
speaking Pope would mean a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Papal finances, and an assured sum to 
cover the vast chaises of the Vatican. 

The only opponents of such a step would be the 
Spanish Cardinals and a few of the Italian, who, if 
ever such a thing as redistribution of the Sacred 
College takes place, will be utterly swamped. 
Cardinal Gibbons is without an enemy in Rome ; 
indeed, his dignity and correct bearing, tc^ether 
with his remarkable ability, which has not its equal 
in the Sacred College, have gained him many warm 
friends, and the respect of those who do not find 
themselves in accord with his policy. 

^ I think I am right in saying/ concluded my 
informant, ^ that the election of Cardinal Gibbons 
to the chief seat of authority in the Catholic Church 
would not only save the Papacy from further 
disaster, but would win the sympathy and enthu- 
siastic devotion of the bulk of the Catholic world.' 

The election of Cardinal Sarto nullified this 
interesting prediction, but the age of the present 
Pontiff still leaves the question of an Anglo-Celtic 
Pope a very open one. It is possible that Pius X. 
may exceed the longevity of Leo XIII., but the 
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alteration in his health caused by his seclusion in 
the Vatican is not favourable to this belief, and the 
present generation may see the realization of the 
dream of those Catholics who long to see a greater 
political value added to Catholicity by the election 
of an American, an Irish, or an English Pope. 

I also received some most interesting views 
on the Vatican's attitude towards divorce. After 
the cases of the Crown Princess of Saxony, the 
Princess Louise of Coburg, the Grand-Duchess of 
Hesse, the late Crown Prince of Austria, to say 
nothing of Clara Ward, ex^Princesse de Caraman- 
Chimay, the question of the divorce of Catholic 
Princes and Princesses who have strayed off what 
the negro preacher called ^ de narrer pafF' has an 
international interest. 

* Our Holy Mother, the Church/ said my 
ecclesiastical friend, ^ does not recc^nise divorce. 
Still, marriages may be put aside.' 

* Put aside !' 

^ Cert^nly. There are cases where, despite the 
nuptial benediction, the marriage has not existed. 
The benediction has been wrongly given, and the 
marriage is null.' 

* You do not divorce, then. You annul.' 

* Precisely. We can never admit that men and 
women can break unions made by Almighty God, 
but there are strong reasons to make the Church 
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recc^nise that a marriage has not existed — when 
the consent was not free, when the union was not 
consummated, and when one of the parties made 
an error in the sacred and legal forms. To break 
a marriage, or, rather, to cause its annulment, the 
aggrieved persons must go to Rome. They must 
then visit half a dozen Cardinals who are charged 
with this sort of affair. The whole facts must be 
laid before them, and the persons must look upon 
the matter in. the same light that they view the 
Sacrament of Confession. The Cardinals charged 
with this office have heard some curious stories 
in their time, since the day when the Prince of 
Monaco claimed that there was an error in the 
personal morality of his wife. The Princess in 
vain pointed to her five children and her eighteen 
years of regular marriage. The Cardinals declared 
the marriage null, and the Prince was thus enabled 
to espouse another woman. The claimant, there- 
fore, brings his cause before a body of five Car- 
dinals who have been specially selected by the 
Congregation. Each party, naturally, is represented 
by counsel. After the first judgment, the parties 
can always appeal. The second court is composed 
of the very same Cardinals who have heard the 
first hearing, and the pleadings go over exactly the 
same ground. Once the second decree is given, 
the pleadings and result are submitted to the Pope, 
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who can pronounce a decree of nullity if the ver- 
dict is unfavourable, and who, nevertheless, is not 
bound to register the decree of the Cardinals if 
they have declared a verdict for the claimant. 
Still, there are no cases where the Pope has found 
a contrary finding to that arrived at by the court, 
when the claimant has found an influential Car- 
dinal, a member of the court, to espouse his cause. 
Sometimes the Pope says " Yes " when the Car- 
dinals have said ** No," and vice versdy but this veto 
of the Holy Father is not final, and he can always 
recall it if new facts are laid before him. But 
once the decree of nullity is pronounced, it is 
definite, and the former spouses are free to marry 
anew as they will.* 

^ This takes some time, no doubt ?' 

* About three years at the utmost.' 

* Is it costly ?' 

^ It is not cheap, that is certain. Sefiora 
Martinez Campos, the daughter of the famous 
Marshal, who married the son of Count Serano, 
brought her case before the Vatican, and the cost 
of the process came to ^^40,000.* 

* Is all the evidence recorded ?* 

* Oh yes. It forms part of the Vatican archives.' 

* Nice, amusing reading for the librarians.' 
*Do not make a mistake, my friend. It is 

forbidden for any person but the Pope and the 
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Court of Cardinals to read this evidence under 
pain of mortal sin, and the Cardinals are strictly 
forbidden to communicate any of the evidence 
under any pretext whatsoever/ 

My friend gave me all these interesting details 
with the same ease and indifference that a mathe- 
matician would demonstrate a problem in x or y\ 
but before leaving me he added : 

' In case you have a friend who wishes to have 
his marriage annulled, a little reduction might 
be made in the costs. Sixteen thousand pounds 
is the average cost, but I think it could be 
managed for ^8,ooo. Yes, ^8,000 well spent 
would free him from his embarrassment.' 

Eight thousand pounds for a ^ truly theological ' 
divorce! If any of my readers wish to avail 
themselves of the worthy Monsignor's services, 
I will gladly forward them his address. On 
second thoughts, I had better not. It might 
interfere with his candidacy for a Cardinal's hat. 
Moreover, how should I be able to look Sir 
Francis Jeune in the face ? 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH STAGE 

Strcey on the French tnd English stage — William Morris 
and the English drama — Queen Victoria justifies George 
Bernard Shaw — Wilde's method of writing plays — A 
great French dramatist — * Souvenirs the dirty linen of 
life ' — Why the English stage is not an intellectaal force 
— Sarcey's opinions and personality. 

Week in and week out Mn William Archer 
weeps in melodious prose on our need for a 
national theatre. Other critics, especially Mr. 
Walkley, lose no opportunity of comparing our 
playwrights with the French dramatists, much to 
our disadvantage. I can never forget the scorn with 
which Francisque Sarcey, a glorified Clement Scott 
type of critic, said to me : ^ In England you go 
to the theatre to digest your dinner by the con- 
templation of beautiful scenery. In France we 
go to the theatre to contemplate ideas.' He 
declared against the belief that a play should be 
action — all action. * The English public do not 

care/ he said, * for the development of character 
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in a play. They always expect the arrival of the 
faithful butler to announce that the missing will 
has been found in the coal-box.' 

I was all the more impressed with M. Sarcey's 
opinion because a year or two before that I had 
received a letter from WUliam Morris, in the 
course of which, after stating that he believed 
Ibsen to be a clever playwright, but anti-Socialist, 
he concluded with the sweeping statement: *I 
may as well tell you that I have the greatest 
contempt for the modern stage/ 

That was written in 1894, when Oscar Wilde 
and A. W. Pinero held the English stage between 
them. George Bernard Shaw had made the 
t^-illiant experiment of writing *Arms and the 
Man/ which he afterwards told me was built upon 
the real experience of men who had faced a row of 
cannon and a line of bayonets. The critics had 
sneered at the sustaining power of chocolate, and 
nicknamed his principal character * the Chocolate 
Soldier.' When the late Queen decided to make 
a present to the soldiers fighting for the Empire 
in South Africa, it must have given Shaw innu- 
merable chuckles, for the tins of chocolate given 
to the troops were a vindication of ^ Arms and the 
Man,' although the illustrious donor would have 
been horrified at the idea of applauding Shaw's 
revolutionary propaganda. Even his gloomy play 
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* Widowers' Houses/ which had enraged the 
critics, had never caught the public fancy like such 
brilliant and unreal plays as * Lady Windermere's 
Fan ' and * A Woman of No Importance,' although 
the method of the author was bound to create 
artificiality. Wilde once discoursed to me for at 
least an hour on the art of play-writing. It was 
enough to have made Shakespeare turn in his 
grave. According to the author of *An Ideal 
Husband,* it consisted of writing a series of 
epigrams, and then finding characters to fit them, 
with a tag of incident thrown in. Viewing his 
plays in the light of mere epigrams, one can see 
that poor Wilde, as a playwright, was necessarily 
the creature of the hour. He seemed as if he 
were bent on illustrating the truth of one of his 
own epigrams : * As for society, you stand in one 
of three relations towards it : you can feed it, you 
can amuse it, or you can shock it'; and he cer- 
tainly succeeded in the two latter dicta. Even 
Mr. Pinero's brilliant plays were written to suit 
the public taste, and not his own. Hence the 
inartistic ending of *The Profligate,' where the 
lexical ending — the suicide of the principal 
character — was altered to suit the public, who 
wanted the * lived happy ever afterwards ' ending. 
When the same author wrote * The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,' he tried to please himself, and the 
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result was a highly artistic play. Mr. Archer and 
other dramatic critics who invite comparisons 
between the French and the English stage always 
f<M^et to dwell upon the essential point : the plays 
of any given country represent the natural senti- 
ment, or the lack of it, of its actor-managers. In 
England the actor-manager loves musical comedy, 
brilliant or cynical sayings and doings of Society 
— with a capital S — or shrieking melodrama, in 
which the villain is finally baffled, and in which 
the hero never forgets during his darkest hour to 
stray down to the footlights and declare to the 
applauding gods that ^honesty is the best policy'; 
and the poor public must rest content with what 
is ofiered to it, faute de mieux. The French 
undoubtedly have the best of the deal. 

Sarcey was right when he claimed that the 
French play had a superiority in the matter of 
ideas, although he forgot to add that he wa^ 
ccmstantly in battle with the writers of these plays 
for the very ideas that he was then vaunting. 
Sarcey was tous ce qu^ily a de plus bourgeois in his 
view of mundane things ; and if he had been an 
Englishman, the Daily Telegraph would have 
hugged him to its heart, and fired Clement Scott 
out of the office into a cold, unsympathetic world. 
Uncle Sarcey detested irregular ideas and the 
advanced movement, and his ideal theatre was 
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that in which the * honesty is the best policy ' 
pl2i,ys were produced. When Octave Mirbeau 
brought out his splendid drama *Les Mauvais 
Bergers/ which was, however, in the main Ibsenism 
applied to French life, the Gallic Clement Scott 
frowned it down in the ponderous columns of 
the Temps. As for Maurice Donnay and Henri 
Lavedan, he confided to me on one occasion that 
they were men of rare ability suffering from 
mental myopia, unable to take a clear and healthy 
view of life. This view immediately killed in my 
mind any respect that I might have had for Sarcey's 
power as a dramatic critic, for, though Maurice 
Donnay might not be reckoned as a great dramatist, 
he was a brilliant thinker ; yet there could be no 
doubt but that Henri Lavedan was the strongest 
playwright in Central Europe, Pinero at his best 
being but an inferior pupil of the author of * Le 
Nouveau Jeu.' 

I met Lavedan once in the offices of the Journal^ 
and one look at his face told me that he was a 
remarkable man. The broad forehead, partly 
hidden by heavy masses of black hair ; the dark 
eyes, where sympathy and irony fought for 
mastery ; the malicious curves of his mobile mouth, 
which even the moustache and close-cropped beard 
did not hide ; the stubborn jaw — all were charac- 
teristic of a man with rare fighting power. It was 
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a face worthy of the greatest master of irony in 
France since the days of Villiers de Tlsle Adam. 
Lavedan, more than any other writer in the whole 
of the French Republic, had studied his epoch. 
He had pictured the rise of a new generation, 
which had dethroned the gods of its fathers, and 
had replaced them with a frank materialism, which 
declared that * Idealism, Patriotism, all those vague 
ideas about which our fathers made such a noise, 
are but words, des grandes blagues^ a huge hum- 
bug.' It killed the sentiment which had thrilled 
its forebears by the cynical statement that 
* souvenirs are the dirty linen of life.' The joys 
of life were its ideal, and it clamoured for new 
sensations — new sins, even. In studying a play by 
this great dramatist, the spectator was reading a 
chapter of national life, which cannot be said of 
the English playgoer when he is viewing a play 
by Pinero, Barrie, or Carton, clever though they 
may be. 

Even Lavedan's novels were couched in the 
form of dramatic dialogues, which might very 
easily have been adapted to the stage, and the 
same vivid pictures of the new generation, with 
its cynical shrewdness, its hatred of old emotions, 
its scorn of natural things, were displayed by a 
masterhand. For instance, in 'Pour Parvenir,* 
M. Lavedan gives an amusing sketch of a young 
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writer who is bent on gaining literary renown. 
By writing ? Yes, but the success of Miss Marie 
Corelli, Mr. Guy Boothby, Mr. Crockett, and 
other idea-less writers, has conclusively proved that 
the writing itself is the least consideration, so long 
as it contains the due mixture of religiosity, 
'thrill,' and sentimentality. The gentle art of 
advertisement is needed, and flattery of the vanity 
of those who have arrived is a powerful aid. The 
hero of * Pour Parvenir,' for instance, begins his 
literary career by writing flattering phrases to 
everybody who may be useful to him. When a 
man is decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, the literary aspirant writes : * Dear Sir 
(or Dear Friend, as the case may be), I wish to be 
the first,* etc. If an author presents him with a 
copy of his latest book, then he must acknowledge 
the gift at least three times. The first letter 
begins : * I have received your book. Thank 
you ! I shall commence to read it at once.' The 
author, flattering himself on his knowledge of 
human nature, is prepared never to hear again 
about his book, and is agreeably surprised to 
receive a second letter, beginning : * I have not 
finished, but I read'; and his vanity swells when 
he receives a third missive : * I have read your 
delicate, your admirable book,' etc. And then he 
murmurs : * Decidedly, this young man has 

17 — 2 
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talent !' If the ambitious author follows this plan, 
and, in addition, attends receptions, marriages, 
funerals, and writes a little, within a year or |:wo 
the Academy will throw open its doors to him. 

No writer has so pitilessly pictured the French 
marriage as he. In the * Nouveau Jeu ' M. 
Lavedan gives a graphic sketch of Paul G>stard, 
a young man about town, who is tired of old 
sensations, because they are vieux jeu^ old-iashioned. 
* Established Yesterday. No Old Goods on Hand,* 
practically is his motto. He abandons Bobette, 
his mistress, not because he is tired of her, but 
because there is no distinction in having a mistress. 
Strong in the conviction that new sensations is the 
true and only gospel, he determines to marry the 
daughter of a respectable manufacturer whom he 
had seen at the circus in the company of her 
nurse. Nine days after his marriage he returns 
to his mistress, and his wife consoles herself with 
a lover, the husband of her most intimate friend. 
The cynical frankness with which she avows her 
new experience to her father, un vieux marcheur^ 
is as disgusting as the unanimity with which they 
agree to conceal the fact from her mother — because 
the latter is the prey of those stupid religious pre- 
judices. The husband discovers his wife's liaison, 
and, despite his former protestations that if such 
a thing were to occur he would receive the news 
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with philosophic indifFerence, he betakes him to a 
police-commissary, who summons his clerk, and 
the party proceeds to the hotel where the gui^lty 
wife and lover are staying. The fatal * Open in 
the name of the Law !' is pronounced, and, after 
some nervous fear on the part of the man, the door 
is opened. The wife calmly remains in her place, 
coolly telling the commissary that she admits all 
the questions he is about to ask even before they 
are spoken. 

The next morning the outraged husband is in 
the rooms of his mistress, discussing the flagrant 
de lity and she is curious to hear every detail of the 
business. She had never seen a police-commissary 
so near. To gratify her curiosity, he tells how 
the commissary knocked twice at the door — he is 
interrupted by two blows against the panel of the 
door, and the sound shows that the man who is 
knocking has put some gusto in his work. ' Open 
in the name of the Law !' cries a voice. It is the 
same commissary, the same clerk, and the identify- 
ing witness is his father-in-law. Oh, the irony of 
circumstance! A divorce is decreed, and Paul 
Costard abandons his mistress to his father-in-law, 
and travels abroad. Alice, the ex-wife, leaves for 
Italy. Fifteen years after there is a surprising 
change all round, except in one terrible instance. 
I doubt whether Zola has described anything more 
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horrible than Lavedan's picture of Alice's father, an 
old man of seventy, decrepit, wasted with disease, 
the prey of an impotent satyriasis, tottering from 
the Caffe Am6ricain to his bed, and arousing him- 
self with feverish haste when he hears that a man 
is to be guillotined in an hour. The transition of 
Paul's mistress to a devotee, the friend of Abbes 
and Bishops, and Paul's reversion to a delight in 
simple things when he has almost lost the power 
of enjoying them, is skilfully depicted. Alice ends 
as the wife of an Italian Count, religious, the prey 
of a nerveless conscience, being constantly deceived 
by her husband. 

Many incidents in this play are the logical 
results of the marriage of convenience, and they 
find an echo in most French manages. Indeed, a 
certain section of society life in Paris resembles a 
section of society life in London — a putrescent 
pool of slime, the surface of which is brilliant with 
colour, underneath being miasmas and all manner 
of corruption. In the * Marquis de Priola ' M. 
Lavedan displays a genius as a dramatist which 
places him in a class apart from his con- 
temporaries. He paints a sinister picture of 
French society ; he tears away the veil, and 
shows the corruption beneath, but, to protest 
against the charge that he is merely a cynical 
student of men and manners, some time ago he 
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said to a certain friend of mine, * There are two 
Lavedans : this, and this!' And with the same 
gesture he pointed to his head and his heart. 

England and America might easily produce 
playwrights with the same brilliant capacity as 
Lavedan, but, then, the actor-managers do not want 
them. They are satisfied with the dramatic fare 
that is provided for them. When they wisint the 
touch of human nature which is to make the 
whole world kin, they turn to the sentimental 
pages of Miss Marie Corelli or of * Kailyard ' 
Crockett ; or when they want to hold up the 
mirror to society, they consult the pages of the 
sensational newspapers, where they will get stern, 
terrible pictures of life, which the Censor would 
ban from the stage if they were produced on the 
boards of any other theatre but the Law Courts. 
What the British stage needs is an actor-manager 
who will produce a play, or a series of plays, that 
will defy the Censor. He need have no money 
taken at the doors, and if his object is properly 
advertised he will find the nucleus of public 
support that will enable him to produce plays that 
will attract attention by their rare note of sincerity. 
I believe that a large section of the public will 
encour^e good plays just as it will encourage 
good literature. The reason why so many frothy, 
idea4ess books are bought is because there are so 
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few good modern books to buy. The best work 
of Maurice Hewlett, our strongest and best writer, 
of Mr. Kipling, and the past work of Thomas 
Hardy and of George Meredith, still sells well, 
as can be proved by inquiry at any bookseller's. 
But, unfortunately, certain actor-managers have 
encouraged the idea that plays must be written to 
suit the Piccadilly lounger, and, as he is notoriously 
lacking in brains, an idea-less drama has to be built 
up to suit him. This is the reason why fortunes 
are made in musical comedy. It needed a D'Oyly 
Carte to prove that good light opera would attract 
the public more than any mere exhibitions of 
ballet-girls' limbs, and that the delicate wit of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert's verse would be more relished 
than the idiotic doggerel which passes for topical 
verse. No one section of society <:an have a 
special drama written around it, no more than it 
'can have a special literature, and the sooner actor- 
managers get this idea into what they are pleased 
to call their minds, then the better it will be for 
the British drama. 

Sarcey has been noticed merely as a dramatic 
critic by most of the writers who have dealt with 
his career as a journalist. They ignore the fact 
that he was the chief writer for the French 
equivalent to our Young Person. His theatrical 
chronique was written not only for the middle- class 
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pere de famille^ for the middle-class woman who 
looks on Zola, Bourget, and Marcel Prdvost as the 
incarnation of evil, but, above all, for the French 
young girl whose reading is carefully supervised 
by her mother, or the nuns to whose care she 
has been confided. It was this that gave him 
a strength to check, or even ruin, writers more 
powerful than himself. He damned Henri 
Becque's career as a playwright ; he prevented 
Lucien Descaves, a novelist of much talent, from 
achieving theatrical success ; nay, when Octave 
Mirbeau, a genius, produced * Les Mauvais 
Bergers,' a fine play which challenged comparison 
with Ibsen's remarkable work, * An Enemy of the 
People,' it was Sarcey's article in the Temps which 
hastened its end at the Renaissance Theatre, even 
though the divine Sara had found in it one of her 
greatest roles. 

Mirbeau savagely attacked Sarcey in the columns 
of the Journal^ in an article which was a master- 
piece of invective and scurrilous personality. The 
dramatic critic replied in the Temps with a dignity 
which gained him middle-class sympathy. He had 
defended the bourgeois against the wild irrespect- 
ables who had merely genius. But great writers 
of the rank of Mirbeau were not the only assailants 
of Sarcey. Alphonse AUais, the French Mark 
Twain, Georges Courteline, the Rabelais of Mont- 
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martre, and a host of the literary gadflies attached 
to the smaller journals of the baser sort, lost no 
opportunity of attacking the portly dramatic critic. 

Next to his chronique in the Temps ^ Sarcey's best 
article was his weekly contribution to Les Annates j 
a journal which is mainly read by the daughters of 
the middle class. It was usually topical, and he 
managed to talk round most subjects without com- 
mitting himself to any opinion unless he was sure 
that the middle class would be with him. 

As an instance of this, the following is in- 
structive : At a time when even the death of 
Alphonse Daudet could not detach men*s minds 
from the terrible affairey Sarcey was asked to join 
Zola and Scheurer-Kestner in their agitation for 
revision. In reply he wrote in Les Annates : * Si 
je me suis d^rob6 aux propositions que Ton m'a 
faites d'entreprendre avec MM. Scheurer-Kestner, 
£mile Zola, et d'autres, la rehabilitation de 
Dreyfus, c'est tout simplement que je n*ai pas vu 
Tutilite d'une campagne, que devait aboutir \ un 
6chec d^finitif. . . . Oh, que oui, je priffere 
m etre tenu en dehors !' This shows that Sarcey's 
element was not politics. 

Personally he was a genial little, myopic man 
with a gray beard and a huge stomach, a living 
refutation of the assertion that vegetarians are lean 
and lank.^ He had a sneaking admiration of things 
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English, and it grieved him bitterly that the popular 
idea in this country was that France was a nation 
of profligates. * Your countrymen come over here/ 
he said to me, ^ stare at the prints on the boule- 
vards, see a play or revue^ more or less obscene, 
and then conclude that we are past praying for. 
But you forget that Paris is not France, and that 
French family life is as pure and sacred as it is in 
any country. What I admire in your country is 
the immense power of your associations, temper- 
ance, purity, and workmen's societies. They are 
England's salvation. And, alas ! we have nothing 
like them.' On another occasion when I called 
on him at his house in the Rue de Douai, he was 
bubbling over with excitement at an idea he was 
going to suggest — an alliance of the Latin and 
Celtic races. * We could have France, Ireland, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, and,' he added 
with a touch of sly humour, ^ England might like 
to come in.' 

Sarcey and Biranger were the two great men 
of the Purity crusade in France. The senator 
engineered the Society's proposals through Parlia- 
ment, and Sarcey trumpeted their praise in the 
Figaro^ the Temps^ and Les Annales. He was 
very indignant that a certain Continental publisher, 
English by nationality, who issues works of a risqui 
nature, had secured a letter of his denquncing the 
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books in question, and then altered it into a pufF. 
For months afterwards, by every post, Sarcey 
received letters from indignant fathers attacking 
him as a shameless profligate for having given his 
imprimatur to such literature. His death left 
a big gap. He was spokesman of the French 
middle class, and this post demands good humour, 
a certain irony and thick-skinnedness, and not too 
much talent. The appointment of his successor 
merely stamped another mediocrity. 



^ 



CHAPTER XXII 

JOURNALISM AND HUNGER 

An unfortunate adventure — Living up to the standard of 
Marcus Aurelius in the nineteenth century — A good 
name better than riches — How to live on fifteen-pence 
per week — How I got even with my hunger. 

I RETURNED to LondoH in 1898, and a misadven- 
ture befell me which was to give me one of the 
most curious experiences of my life. When I left 
Paris I had a comfortable sum of money to keep 
me in London whilst I made a connection with 
the Metropolitan press. Personally, I was not 
known to a single editor, although many of theni 
had accepted innumerable articles from me on 
Paris happenings. Still, this was nothing to go 
by. The first article of an editor's creed is that he 
should have no friends ; the second is that he 
should show no disfavour even to his enemies, for 
the road to an editor's hell is paved with rejected 
manuscripts. 

A select committee of my Paris comrades gave 
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me a good send-ofF. By comrades I do not mean 
pressmen, but men I had known in the Quartier, 
and we celebrated matters in the traditional style. 
As I was very busy the last day of my stay in 
Paris, I left to them the job of cording and label- 
ling my luggage, which was to be sent on to 
London the next day. Between six and nine 
Memory tottered on her cushioned seat, and the 
world looked unusually genial and rosy. In other 
words, we were not content with looking on the 
wine when it was red, but we drank aux jours 
d^antarty to every conceivable ideal and enthusiasm 
that still remained with us. Then a warning 
waiter, whom we had bribed with 5 francs to 
watch the clock, came and informed us that it was 
five minutes to nine, and we made a wild charge 
for the train. I managed to climb into a carriage 
just as the train was moving off, the boys gave 
a wild cheer, I waved my hat, and then, as I sank 
back in the corner of the carriage, I suddenly 
became aware that the lining was rather strange. 
Then I saw that it was not my hat at all I had 
taken someone else's. This, however, was but the 
beginning of my troubles. 

I duly reached the Big Village, took lodgings in 
Bloomsbury, the usual refuge of the impecunious 
journalist, and then stopped in bed for a day to 
recover from the journey. Next day I went down 
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to the General Post-Office, where I found several 
letters from the American newspapers I had repre- 
sented in Paris. They contained cheques and 
requests for further contributions. As I had sold 
about ten articles to various London and provincial 
papers since my arrival, I concluded to take things 
quietly for a time. My luggage had not arrived, 
and this prevented me from calling upon London 
editors. In Paris a journalist's * copy ' would be 
viewed with suspicion if he were well dressed, but 
in London a writer must be dressed as well as a 
stockbroker if he wishes to make a name in Fleet 
Street. 

A few days after my arrival I went to West- 
minster Abbey to see a great man buried. The 
huge multitude, held in by a strong line of police ; 
the procession of mourners, which included repre- 
sentatives of all that was eminent in science, art, 
politics, and literature ; and the quiet solemnity of 
the crowd, were intensely interesting to these eyes 
which had been so accustomed to foreign life as to 
have almost forgotten British customs. In Paris 
or Berlin the streets would have been lined with 
military, and the crowd would have jarred the 
solemnity of death by making a political demonstra- 
tion. When the procession returned from the 
Abbey, I turned away to have lunch and think the 
scene out. No doubt in thirty years, if I lived, it 
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would make impressive * copy/ But when I put 
my hand in my pocket I found that my pocket- 
book had been stolen. It contained every penny 
that I had, and the thief had left me an absolute 
beggar. My luggage had not yet arrived, I was 
shabbily dressed, and I did not know a soul in 
London. The only editor who knew my work 
well was away from London on a holiday, so that 
there was no chance of my going round to borrow 
a ten-pound note on account of future contribu- 
tions. It was true that the rent of my rooms was 
paid a month in advance, and that I had plenty of 
tobacco, so that I was sure of my two chief neces- 
saries — a bed and a pipe. But I had no jewellery 
to pawn, not even an article of vertu to sell, and my 
teeth clenched as I instinctively tightened my belt. 
I turned into Scotland Yard to tell of my loss, 
but the inspector not only laughed at my plight, 
but practically told me that it served me right for 
going into the midst of a crowd with so much 
money in my possession. I explained that for 
some years I had been living abroad, where it was 
safe to carry your whole wealth on you — provided 
there were no Englishmen about. Scotland Yard, 
however, gave me small hope of finding my pocket- 
book, and with a hearty curse on all pickpockets, 
especially those in London, I turned towards Fleet 
Street. It is a dubious compliment to England 
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that all the street thieves in France are English- 
men, and that the French, having no direct equiva- 
lent for pickpocket, have adopted the word from 
the English language. I have often seen paragraphs 
in the Parisian papers similar to the following : 
*A large party of English arrived this morning. 
The police have taken the usual precautions.' 
America is not without honour in this curious 
gallery, as most of the hotel thieves come from 
the States. 

When I reached Fleet Street, I met the acquaint- 
ance of an acquaintance with whom I had spent 
some time the previous day. He had borrowed 
half a crown from me, as he had wished to buy 
something or other and had nothing smaller than 
notes. He now paid the half-crown, stood me 
a couple of drinks, and then 1 turned towards my 
lodgings in Bloomsbury. I did not tell him of 
my mishap, because I did not know the man well 
enough, and as a man of the world he would have 
looked on my story as a * yarn,' and, most likely, 
have buttoned up his pockets and finished our 
acquaintance. I went to bed very early, read 
a page of Marcus Aurelius, and consoled myself 
with the reflection that I had been in worse plights, 
and had come out * on top.' 

Next morning I skimmed through the papers 
(which 1 bought on credit), and smoked away 
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until twelve o'clock ; then I sallied out to a Lock- 
hart cocoa-rooms, where I drank a pint of boiled 
tea — I had come too late to get it fresh — and ate an 
indigestible cake, the first bite of which killed my 
appetite. My breakfast and dinner cost twopence. 
The place was crowded with men down on their 
luck, like myself^ with the slight difference that 
they were not aiming at better things. The floor 
was covered with sawdust, which was caked here 
and there by the liquids which had been splashed 
on it, and in some spots were distressing pools 
of spilt tea, * corfy,' and cocoa ; the tables were 
littered with greasy papers, and the air was laden 
with the mingled odours of fried sausages, beef- 
steak puddings, rashers, and the stale meats 
brought by some of the customers. It was the 
mingled aroma of a wash-house and a dirty 
kitchen. I left the place gladly, and returned to 
my lodgings to write. During the afternoon I 
turned out two columns of readable *copy,* mainly 
about the Dreyfus case, and left it in the letter-box 
of a well-known literary weekly. Then I smoked 
a few pipes of tobacco, walked homewards, and 
made my supper of a page of Marcus and a cigar. 
My tea had consisted of a pipe and a drink of 
water. If the great Roman had only known me, he 
would have fallen on my neck. In an age of flagrant 
luxury I was trying to live up to his ideal of plain 
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living and high thinking, and, what is more, had 
succeeded thoroughly. 

The next day I awoke with a ravenous appetite, 
and after discouraging its enthusiasm with two or 
three pipes of tobacco I had my usual tub, dressed, 
and went to a baker's near by, where I bought a 
pennyworth of bread. Then I called at a milkshop 
and had a pennyworth of milk. The remainder 
of the bread I brought home with me to serve as 
lunch and dinner. Shortly after I came back, my 
landlady entered my room to give me a letter, 
which had just arrived with an acceptance of my 
previous day's work, and a request for another 
article. Her eyes fell on the bread. I explained 
that I had bought it to feed the birds, and she 
went away with a marvellous impression of my 
amiability and tender-heartedness. This I did not 
discourage. It was quite possible that some day 
I would be in arrears with my rent, and in days of 
darkness a good name is better than riches. More 
work followed, more pipes, more Marcus, more 
sleep. 

The day after I felt the glorious sensation of 
being disembodied, all spirit, all air, and after my 
Spartan meal I worked with an enthusiasm and 
ability that astonished myself. The phrases came 
so patly ftom my pen that at times I pushed my 
chair back, looked at my work, and said : * My ! 

1 8— 2 
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did I do that?' All that week I lived on two- 
pence a day, and fired out * copy ' with wonderful 
ease. I began to despise the man who ate three 
meals a day, and looked upon the craving for food 
as a worn-out Gothic prejudice. I rehashed th€ 
opinions of political and literary parsonages that 
I had met, and sent two Paris letters to America. 
The greater part of this copy was accepted, and 
I found myself a contributor to half a dozen of 
the best London papers, and one magazine that 
was stamped as the ^highest class,' reading my 
eflPlisions in the papers I still bought on credit. 

I was afi-aid and ashamed to ' rush ' my editors 
for cheques. London editors dislike poor men, 
and have secret longings to have their papers 
staflFed by men with private incomes. To the one 
man in England who would have helped me gladly 
I was too proud to apply. A letter of Grant Allen's 
was constantly before my eyes, asking me when I 
came to England to call on him at Hindhead, where 
he would be glad to see me, and to give me any 
help I wanted in putting my foot on the literary 
ladder. I never accepted this kind offer, and I 
have been heartily sorry ever since. Consequently, 
I had to pay irregular visits to Lockhart s, or to 
smuggle pennyworths of bread into my room, to 
feed the sparrows, although I suppose that I was 
the hungriest sparrow of them all. Then, on the 
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first day of the second week, I bumped into an 
old friend as I was walking along the Strand. 
When I recognised him, I cried out : * For the 
Lord's sake, old chap, take me somewhere and 
stand me a dinner. I could eat a raw dog !' 

He thought that this was a joke ; nevertheless, 
he led me to his hotel, and we had a dinner which 
now ranks in my memory as one of the grateful 
landmarks of my literary pilgrimage. I remember 
passing my plate four times for soup, and before 
the meal was over the Italian waiter, who conversed 
with his fellow in an extraordinary mixture of 
French and English slang, murmured : * Quel 
twist !' When we came to the coffee and liqueur 
stage, a good cigar helped me to tell my friend 
the previous week's history. I ended it with the 
prayer for the loan of five pounds. My friend 
I looked embarrassed. 

* My dear chap,* he said, * I dropped every 
penny I had over a race this afternoon. I have 
already pawned my watch and chain, and I have 
nothing more than my ticket to take me home.' 
Then he brightened up. * Why not stay here as 
my guest until I come back in five days from now ? 
My credit here is Ai.' 

I would not do this. It would have placed me 
in an invidious position, especially after the meal 
I had eaten that evening, which still ranks in this 
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same hotel as a record. After condoling with 
him on our mutual hard luck, I returned to my 
lodgings, consoling myself with the belief that it 
was only for another five days. I knew that my 
friend was sincere in his statement. We were too 
old friends to doubt each other. So I returned 
to my bread-and-milk diet, and actually became 
enthusiastic about it. The week gradually came 
to an end. When Saturday arrived the postman 
brought me several cheques for part of my fort- 
night's work, and a few moments later a railway 
van drove to the door with my missing luggage. 
It had been bobbing about between every station 
on the Gare du Nord line. My friends had care- 
fully corded it, but had forgotten to annex the 
harmless necessary label, and it was only by open- 
ing the box and reading a letter therein that they 
found the address of a Parisian friend of mine 
to whom I had written the first day of my arrival 
in London, giving my new address. The old 
proverb, * It never rains but it pours,* was ftdly 
justified. I dressed myself carefully, went down 
to Fleet Street, where I collected more accounts, 
and then, after turning my pieces of paper into 
yellow coin of the realm, I had a brandy-and-soda, 
and reckoned up how much I owed myself on 
food during the past fortnight. Then I went to 
a West End restaurant and spent the amount on 
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one meal. I was somewhat exhausted when I 
returned home — in fact, my cabman had to help 
me upstairs — but next morning I awoke with a 
clear head, a good appetite, and money in my 
purse. 

On the Monday I condescended to call on 
various editors, and they condescended to give me 
various commissions. My London literary life 
had now begun. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A LONDON EVENING PAPER 

How an evening paper is prepared — The news that is 
never published — A peculiar sub-editor — Sir Andrew 
Clarke — Mr. J. F. X. Merriman. 

Matters with which these Confessions have no 
relation compelled me, after a year and a halPs 
work as a free-lance journalist in London, to 
accept a position on a certain London evening 
paper — nay, to go out of my way to get this 
appointment. And I was disillusionized soon after 
I started work. In England — or, for the matter of 
that, in any country — there is no such thing as an 
independent newspaper. As a rule, they are started 
by a rich man who has certain views, and these 
are advocated in the columns of the paper. It may 
be that its fad is Home Rule, or Imperialism, or 
Disestablishment of the Church, or Free Trade, or 
Fair Trade. Every man on the staff of the paper 

gives his brains to the support of the fed, either 
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by act of omission or commission. This fact was 
curiously proved to me on one occasion, when I 
was commissioned by a certain paper to go round 
London and collect the views of millers and corn- 
dealers on the increase in the price of bread. 
* Don't go to So-and-So,* said the editor ; * he has 
views opposed to our theory, and will give facts 
against it/ It reminded me of the curious eccen- 
tricity of that remarkable journalist, James Gordon 
Bennett, whose particular fad is banning the use of 
certain words to which he objects. In the Paris 
offices of the New Tork Herald it was a common 
thing at one time for the managing editor to say 
to his subordinates, * Boys, here is another word 
the Commodore objects to. Any infraction means 
the sack.' 

I joined the staff of the Evening Hustler as a 
reporter. It was a bright paper, once one allows 
for the proprietor's fad, which occasionally de- 
generated into misrepresentation or suppression of 
other persons' views. As its managing director it 
had one of the ablest and kindest men it has been 
my good fortune to meet, and its managing editor 
was second to none in London. He had the knack* 
of attracting able men around him, and he never 
failed to produce, in newspaper parlance, * a good 
paper.' His subordinates admired and respected 
him, and he could get more work out of them than 
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any other editor in London. He was not above a 
good practical joke at times, and one of the office's 
funniest traditions was how the proprietor uncon- 
sciously fired the best brains on the paper. It 
was the fashion of the paper at one time to jibe at 
the mistakes in other journals, especially in the 

Daily , and at last the proprietor of this 

latter organ got tired of it, and went round to 
the owner of the Hustler and complained. Accord- 
ingly, the autocrat spoke through the telephone. 
* We must have no more of these notes attacking 

the Daily . Mr. Blank is a personal friend 

of mine. We have business dealings with him, 
and we must keep on good terms with him. You 
understand !' The sub-editor in charge gave back 
a meek ' Yes, sir/ and the news was spread round 
the office. The next day a very flagrant error 

appeared in the Daily , and the managing 

editor pointed this out to the managing director, 
who was in the editorial rooms. 

* Ah,' he said, * this is fine. We must have a 
note on this. Just write one.' 

* Oh,' replied the managing editor, * I'm just 
going out to lunch.' 

* Very well,' returned the other. * I shall write 
it myself.' 

An hour later, ten minutes after the paper was 
selling on the streets, the telephone bell rang 
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furiously. The sub-editor answered it at once, 
and the following dialogue ensued : 

'Hello, is that the Evening Hustler office?' 

' Yes; 

*Sack the man who wrote that note on the 
Daily . It is I, Mr. / 

* Yes, sir/ 

* By-the-by, who wrote it ?' 

* Mr. So-and-So, sir.' 

* Damn !' cried the voice of the owner. Then 
the telephone shut off with a snap. The proprietor 
had actually sacked the managing director, and 
incidentally the managing editor. 

The chief sub-editor was another remarkable 
character, but without the geniality of the others. 
In some directions he had very great ability, but it 
was marred, in my opinion, by too great a love of 
figures. He loved to see any * copy ' which juggled 
and dealt with figures, and I do believe that if any 
contributor had sent in a copy of the multiplication 
table the chief sub-editor would have set it up as a 
leading article. There were two kinds of reporters 
on the staflF^ — ^those who were paid a salary, and 
those who worked on space. The chief sub had 
a mania for economy at others' expense, and would 
think nothing of giving a * turn ' to a space man, 
which would keep him busy for four or five hours, 
and then reward him with the munificent sum of 
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four or five shillings. Needless to remark, I was a 
space man ; but once the system was applied to me, 
I calmly got my own back by duplicating my 

* copy ' in three or four provincial evening papers. 
This made me independent of the peculiar way of 
the office. 

The building in which the Evening Hustler 
was produced was one of the wooden erections 
that were contemporaneous with the beginning of_ 
the reign of the late Queen Victoria. It was dirty 
and unsightly to a degree. Summer and winter 
alike the gases were burning all day, and the wonder 
was that men were able to work in such a vitiated 
atmosphere. The sub-editors began work at eight 
o'clock every morning, their first duty bdng to 
skim through the London morning papers, and to 

* lift ' any particularly interesting piece of news. 
The tape machines of the news agencies were con- 
tinuing, in the meanwhile, the story of the world's 
daily history from the point where they had left 
oflF in the morning papers. Occasionally the subs 
snipped out a third of a column, or a paragraph, 
from another paper ; these were pasted on a slip 
of paper, marked in blue pencil with the man's 
initials, and the technical name of the heading to 
it ; then a boy took the ^ copy ' to the composing- 
room. 

At nine o'clock the chief reporter arrived and 
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made up the repcx-ting-book. In company with 
his assistants, he diligently went through the morn- 
ing papers, and cut out such meagre items of 
interesting information as could be developed 
into a good story. They were entered in the book 
along with the chief cases taken from the Law 
Lists, the tickets for various functions sent to the 
office by the parties interested, or a letter from 
some correspondent complaining of a grievance 
which might also make good news. Then the 
chief editor, or the chief sub in his absence, went 
through the list of events compiled by the chief 
reporter, and told off each reporter to some par- 
ticular turn. As the paper went to press at one 
o'clock, all • copy ' for the two o'clock edition had 
to be placed on the sub-editor's desk by half-past 
twelve at latest, if it were for the second page, or 
a quarter to one if the news were for the third 
page. Where it was a continuous case, say an 
inquest, a trial, or a society function, a boy was 
despatched for all the * copy ' the reporter had 
ready by twelve or a quarter past, so that a partial 
account of the matter could be given in the two 
o'clock edition. After the reporters weredespatched 
on their * turn,' the sub-editors went out to break- 
fast, and when they returned, shortly before eleven, 
they had to deal with a mass of material which 
represented the beginning of the day's news. The 
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sacred space given to betting and sport was intact, 
consequently the remaining columns of the paper 
had to give the tragedies, the comedies, the inter- 
esting trifles, and the brief but important news 
collected by the news agencies ; in fact, the in- 
teresting happenings of London and five continents 
had to be fitted into nine columns. Only those 
technical journalists who are familiar with this 
work can thoroughly realize what this labour 
means. 

In the main the rush of the day's work was over, 
as far as the salaried reporter was concerned, after 
two o'clock. Then he could lounge about the 
oflice, toss for drinks with other men not then 
engaged, or talk sport, politics, or events with the 
precise, calm knowledge of the pressman ; and a 
newspaper man's talk, if he knows his business, is 
worth ten times as much as the *copy' that he 
writes. For when he talked he had no fear of the 
law of libel or slander, he did not care for the 
proprietor's fkd, and he told in full all those items 
of news which could not be given to the public. 
I wonder whether the public has ever found out 
that they never get the complete news — only as 
much as is thought good for them to know. 

I am not speaking of keeping back the blazing 

indiscretion of a Cabinet Minister. All news- 

I papers are only too glad to give space to such 
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events. But there are certain things said and 
done in law-courts, in clubs, all that secret history 
of current events which is openly retailed in any 
club whose members are in the know — these the 
newspaper man, when with his fellows, will tell 
with extraordinary felicity. But they very seldom 
reach the public. 

It is well that this news is not published. How 
many names still honourable would be blackened 
beyond cleansing ; how ipany men and women 
whose names are honoured and respected, how 
many institutions we revere and worship, are saved 
from exposure by the simple system of keeping 
back news ! Personally, I think this is one of the 
noblest traits of the press. Unfortunately, at times 
this system aids blackguards to escape from justice. 
But the fact still remains that the complete news- 
paper in England has still to be startai, and that 
when it does start a sympathetic jury will * damage* 
it out of existence the day after the first issue. 

The reporters, on the whole, had a much better 
time than the sub-editors, who, in addition to a 
large technical knowledge of newspaper work, 
were supposed to know the law of libel. Each of 
them was responsible for the * copy ' which passed 
through his hands. Hence the system of marking 
each sheet with a man's initials. A libel action 
meant instant discharge. I remember one occasion 
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when the chief sub-editor, in his fearful anxiety 
lest a space reporter should make more than three 
and sixpence out of his *turn/ cut out three 
explanatory lines, which threatened the paper with 
a big libel action. The reporter in question went 
out and had unlimited drinks to express his joy. 
I was the reporter. The matter ended by my 
taking a cab and driving swiftly to the City office 
of the aggrieved party, and using the influence of 
a warm mutual friend }o make the outraged person 
accept the apology offered him. 

Another peculiar habit of the said chief sub- 
editor was to give a space reporter a * turn * to do, 
telling him at the same time that he 'wantid 
twinty lines. Take nothin' out av the marnin' 
papers.' The aggrieved space man would then 
go on his way sorrowing. He took to strong 
language, and to drink. Sometimes he took him- 
self off th« paper, and went elsewhere, where his 
efforts would bring in a salary. Thanks to my 
remuneration fi-om other papers, and that a certain 
weekly newspaper paid * spot cash ' for any- 
thing I did in the shape of articles, I was fairly 
independent of the Evening Hustlery although I 
remained on its staff for close on two years. 
During that time I was engaged on the less 
interesting news, but on two or three occasions I 
had the opportunity of coming in contact with 
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certain eminent men, from whom I heard some 
really interesting stories. 

I had occasion to call on the late Sir Andrew 
Clarke, who was then Agent-General for Victoria. 
He wrote to me explaining that he was unable to 
get to his office, and asked me to call at his private 
house. The traditions of this place are equal to 
the best traditions of colonial hospitality. When 
the Agent-GeneraJ receives colonials who are 
visiting London — this occurring once a week — ^he 
meets them at the door of his drawing-room, 
shakes hands with them, and invites them to. sit 
down and make themselves comfortable. When 
I arrived at the house I sent in my card, but Sir 
Andrew was out, although he was expected every 
minute. I decided to wait, and was shown into 
the drawing-room. A short time after this, it 
might have been ten minutes, the door opened, 
and a gray-headed old gentleman entered the room. 
He shook hands with me very warmly, and asked, 
* From what colony ?' 

* From Dublin, Sir Andrew,' I replied. 

* Ah,' he said. * Delighted to meet you ! Tou'll 
find the whisky over there^ 

Another colonial statesman that I met about the 
same time gave me a different reception, and I 
must say that, although my sympathies were with 
him, it was only to be expected that he would 

19 
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receive me coldly, seeing that he was a great 
supporter of a union of the Cape Dutch and the 
British in South Africa, whilst the paper on which 
I was working was one of those which, in the 
beginning of the war, had shrieked for the head of 
every Cape Dutchman on a charger. I noticethat 
since Mr. Chamberlain's recent famous Pro-Boer 
speech it has kept a discreet silence on this point. 
The statesman in question was no other than 
Mr. J. F. X. Merriman, who had arrived in 
London the day before, and was then staying at the 
Reform Club. He was coldly polite, and gave me 
a brief outline of his object in coming to London ; 
but when, unfortunately, I asked him what in his 
opinion had caused the war, he replied with 
withering scorn, * The editors of certain cheap 
London papers,' 

The editors could not have felt cheaper than I 
did. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ABOUT KINGS AND PRINCES 

The holiday-ground of Kings and Princes — King Edward's 
r61e on the Continent — An unrecorded event during his 
Indian tour : How the King was nearly the unwitting 
cause of Lord DufFerin's attempted assassination — Lese- 
majeste — A new Prince Hal — The Prince of Wales's 
fight with a cabman — An anecdote of the German 
Emperor. 

Paris is the happy hunting-ground of Kings and 
Princes who are wearied of their estate of royalty, 
or whose weariness has been forestalled by their 
own subjects. At certain times of the year Kings 
and Princes are as common in Paris as the 
• merchants of the four seasons.' I remember 
that during the course of a walk along the 
boulevards one fine May morning, some years 
ago, I saw ex-Queen Isabella of Spain driving by ; a 
few yards further along ex-King Milan was sitting 
on the terrace of the Cafe des Princes ; at the Caft 
de la Paix sat the Grand-Duke Constantine, brother 
of the present Tsar ; and, a few yards nearer the 
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Madeleine, King Leopold of Belgium walked by, 
arm-in-arm with a certain danseuse in whom he 
takes a more than kindly interest. Strolling down 
the Rue Royale towards the Place de la Concorde 
was the most popular Parisian of them all — His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, now King 
Edward VII. 

If a general vote were taken as to the most 
popular reigning monarch in Europe,^ King 
Edward would easily head the poll, with, perhaps, 
the Emperor of Austria as a bad second. Where- 
ever the King has travelled on the Continent, he 
has left golden opinions behind him, not only for 
possessing a common-sense and tact unparalleled 
by any of his royal confreres, but also for a charm 
and courtesy exceeded by no one. Indeed, the 
King's tact is as marked abroad as it is at home. 
That the Irish believe His Majesty to be a devout 
Home Ruler ; that the Liberals believe him to be 
a true Progressive ; and that the Unionists believe 
him to be firmly against change for its own sake, 
and consequently a rigid Conservative, are keen 
tributes to His Majesty's wonderful tact. If this 
were a chronique scandakuse^ I could give innumer* 
able instances where reigning Princes and royal 
pretenders have gained an unenviable reputation 
in Paris for their lack of consideration for, not 
merely the dignity of their own name, but also for 
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even common decorum. Perhaps it is because of 
this that Edward VII., in contrast, has gained a 
splendid popularity in France, not only among 
the boulevardiers, but also among the estimable 
bourgeois who are the pillars of order in the great 
Republic. As Prince of Wales, his official visits 
to the Continent were characterized by a charming 
promptness in saying and doing the right thing at 
the right time and in the right place, and when he 
travelled incognito he maintained the prestige of the 
British throne and nation by his dignity and reserve. 
It has been my good fortune to come in contact 
with several personages who have been closely in 
touch with the illustrious gentlemen named below, 
so that the stories given here may be duly accepted 
as authentic. I begin with an unpublished in- 
cident of His Majesty's Indian tour, made when 
he was Prince of Wales. During the course of 
his journey, the Prince visited the famous Thuggee 
camp. It is not generally known that, after the 
terrible exposure of the murders committed by 
the Thugs, the Indian Government hunted down 
the devotees of Bowanee, and secluded them, 
with their male relations, in a strongly guarded 
camp. The Thugs were not allowed to marry, 
and in due time death stamped out the last 
vestiges of Thuggism in India. After inspecting 
the camp. His Royal Highness asked for a detailed 
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account of the manner in which the Thug slew 
his victim. The officer commanding arranged to 
give a practical illustration. An old Thug, lean 
and wiry, who was said to have done to death 
over 300 men and women, but against whom 
there had been no absolute proof, took the part 
of the * murderer/ whilst the role of * victim ' 
was undertaken hy no less a personage than 
the late Marquis of Duflferin. The Thug began 
by borrowing a handkerchief from the Prince, 
and another from Lord DufFerin himself. The 
• victim ' seated himself in a chair, pretended to 
read a paper, but really kept his eyes wide open 
on the lookout for the Thug, who was some 
distance away. Suddenly the Thug leaped for- 
ward and flung a handkerchief in Lord Duflferin's 
fiice. The latter started forward with the 
shock ; the next moment a noose had fallen 
round his neck. Most of the spectators thrilled 
with horror at the Thug's deadly skill, but the 
Prince noticed that Lord DufFerin was frantically 
waving his arms. He leaped forward, hurled the 
Thug aside, and removed the handkerchief. Lord 
DufFerin was black in the fiice. If it had not 
been for the Prince's promptness, said my in- 
formant, the great diplomatist would have fallen 
a real victim to the Thug's sanguinary instincts. 
Naturally, all reference to this sensational incident 
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was tabooed in the press at the time — perhaps for 
the simple reason that no newspaper man was 
present on the occasion. 

I can vouch for the following incident which 
took place during my stay in Paris. As an act of 
lise-majeste it would have gained for the per- 
petrator a heavy sentence of imprisonment, if it 
had been committed in Germany; but, as it 
happened in Paris, the principal actor merely 
made a reputation among the lighter spirits of the 
Latin Quarter. 

From time out of memory it has been the 
custom of Parisian art students to ^ rag ' all new- 
comers to the studios in which they learn the 
elements of their profession. The severeness of 
the * ragging * depends mainly upon the victim's 
strength and good-nature, although, to give the 
students their due, even at its worst it is nothing 
in comparison with the ' ragging ' of subalterns in 
the British Army. As a rule, the students prefer 
mental to physical torture, as it gives better 
opportunities for a display of wit and irony. A 
certain young English student — I shall call him 
Smith — entered thew^cademie Julian in the Rue 
du Dragon, and was duly informed, by the painted 
notice in five languages which adorns the walls, 
that * The new students must pay their footing to 
the whole class.' Although he stood treat to a 
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hitherto unknown extent, Smith did not escape 
from the usual * ragging,' which vented itself in so 
severe a fashion that at last he was fain to escape 
by flight from his tormentors. To a few of his 
English brethren he vowed vengeance, but, as the 
^ ragging * was customary, they paid no attention. 

The next day, the massier^ or monitor, of 
Julian's Academy electrified his fellow-students 
by stating that he had received a letter from an 
illustrious personage, then staying at the Hotel 
Bristol, announcing his intention of visiting the 
atelier, incognito, that very same morning. At 
first the students were inclined to treat the matter 
as a joke, but the mention of the Hotel Bristol 
cured their scepticism, as none but Kings and 
Princes frequent this hotel. Their curiosity was 
further stimulated by the massier's statement that 
the \asitor was the heir to one of the greatest 
empires in existence. Speculation was reduced to 
four personalities — the Tsarevitch, the Crown 
Prince of Germany, the Crown Prince of Japan, 
and the Prince of Wales. A rush was made to 
the lavatory, and free fights took place for the 
first use of soap and towel. By half-past ten there 
was an array of shining faces and well-brushed 
garments rarely seen in the atelier. A deputation 
of the oldest students, including my old friends 
Albert Wilkinson and Sidney Hebblethwaite, who 
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since then have won their spurs in the world 
of art, waited outside the door to welcome the 
illustrious gentleman who was honouring the 
studio by his visit. A few minutes later a hand- 
some carriage drove to the door, and the sight of 
the gentleman who alighted caused the English 
contingent to break into a lusty chorus of * God 
bless the Prince of Wales.' 

The new-comer smiled pleasantly, and, with a 
deprecatory wave of the hand, said : *No, gentle- 
men, not the Prince of Wales, but the Duke of 
Cornwall !' The massier welcomed the Duke 
with a sweeping bow, which bent him double 
and snapped every button on his breeches. He 
had to depute the task of showing the Duke 
round the studio until he had borrowed a belt. 
The French, German, Austrian, and Russian 
students were charmed with the ease with which 
the Duke addressed them in their native languages, 
and their interest became quickened when they 
heard him criticise the pictures on their easels 
with all the keenness of a connoisseur. He 
praised the drawings for their strength in design, 
composition, sentiment, and technique, and was 
equally sharp in pointing out the students' weak-* 
ness; yet this latter was done with such con- 
summate tact as to disarm even where it blamed. 

After making the round of the atelier, the 
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Duke turned to the students, and sjud in French : 
* Gentlemen, I believe that you have a rule com- 
pelling all new-comers to pay their footing. I shall 
be greatly beholden to you if you will permit me to 
conform to so ancient and honourable a custom.' 

Vociferous cheering greeted this declaration. 
Presently three deft waiters made their appear- 
ance from a neighbouring caft, bearing with them 
large trays of glasses and a case of champagne. 
After the glasses were charged, the massier, who 
had returned to the atelier, made a speech with 
all the easy charm and grace of the cultured 
Frenchman. He welcomed the Duke with a 
mixture of dignity and enthusiasm which roused 
the English students to a fervid frenzy of 
applause. The Duke, in reply, struck a pathetic 
note by saying that Fate had oppressed him with 
the burden of a heavier destiny, yet he envied 
them their beliefs, their generous enthusiasms, and 
all those youthful emotions which made them 
view their art as a religion, and not as a trade. 
He added that, if he dared for a moment 
forget his position, besides drinking to their 
future success, he would endeavour to amuse 
them by singing a song. Then, to their mingled 
astonishment and delight, the Duke of Cornwall 
broke into the latest boulevard ^ creation ' : 

* Ad^le, t'es belle ; 
Tu en a un gros nichon.' 
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Yet even this did not open their eyes. The revelry 
continued for some time, and further cases of 
champagne were discussed. Just as the noise and 
laughter had become uproarious, the students 
were astounded to see the Duke pull away a false 
wig and beard, remove the wax modelling from 
his face, and stand before them as Smith — the 
student whom they had ' ragged ' the day before. 
Then the humour of the joke played upon them 
caused them to burst into wild applause. Smith 
was compelled to resume his disguise, and a moment 
later respectable citizens who were walking along 
the Boulevard St. Germain were astonished to see 
the Prince de Galles chaired along the highway 
by an enthusiastic mob of art students. It was 
the entente cordiaUy with a vengeance. 

Smith's wealth had enabled him to carry out 
his plan effectively. He spoke French and 
German with ease, and a couple of hours with a 
professor of languages enabled him to master a 
few Russian phrases. Then he had gone to the 
Hotel Bristol, engaged a room there, and after- 
wards visited the first costumier in Paris, 
whose skill transformed the young Englishman 
into a striking double of the Prince of Wales. 
The occurrence was duly brought to the notice of 
the Prince by some officials who wished to have 
the matter inquired into and the joker gaoled ; but 
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His Royal Highness displayed his customary tact 
by refiising to take notice of the incipient. Never- 
theless, if such a joke had been played in the name 
of the Emperor William, instead of that of 
Edward VII., it is safe to assert that the telegraph- 
wires would have buzzed lightning until the joker 
had been punished. 

One last anecdote of the King, and I will turn 
to some stories of that bluff sailor the present 
Prince of Wales. Shortly after his accession to 
the throne, the King was walking along a country 
road in Norfolk, when he met an old woman who 
was crying bitterly. When questioned as to her 
grief, she explained that her son was in the navy, 
that he had been away three years, and now that 
his ship was anchored off Yarmouth, within easy 
reach of his home, he was unable to get a day's 
leave of absence to visit her. The woman did 
not recognise His Majesty, and in reply to his 
demand for the name of her son and of the ship on 
which he was serving, she said : * Yow means well, 
sir, but I doubts if yow can do anny good.' At 
last the King succeeded in eliciting the names. 
Then, after telling the woman to hope for the 
best, he went to the nearest telegraph-office and 
despatched a message to the captain, asking for a 
generous furlough for the sailor, and, in order to 
make doubly sure, he sent a special messenger the 
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same day with the request made out in his own 
handwriting. The captain, who had been puzzled 
by the telegraphic message, recognised the King's 
autograph, and gave the sailor the desired furlough, 
along with a gift of a five-pound note which had 
been enclosed in the same envelope. This is but 
one incident of many characteristic of the King's 
kindness of heart. 

I cannot forbear from quoting one more story 
of an amusing adventure at Marlborough House 
which took place about seven years ago. The 
Queen's enthusiasm on behalf of nurses and 
hospitals keeps a large staff of workmen busy in 
erecting and taking down marquees for the fetes 
which Her Majesty delights to give to the nursing 
sisterhood. These workmen are instructed to 
do their work as quietly as possible^ and not to 
move from their places when any member of the 
Royal Family passes by. For days the workmea 
had watched the then Prince of Wales walk by in 
company with the Princess to sit in the little 
arbour near the burial-ground where the Royal 
pets are interred. He was always smoking a 
cigar, and every man of them wished to possess 
himself of the end of the cigar as a souvenir. But 
it was always thrown away at some distance from 
their work, and their orders did not allow them to 
move. One morning, as the Prince and Princess 
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were passing the spot where the workmen were 
engaged, the Prince threw away his half-smoked 
cigar. The men waited until their Royal High- 
nesses had passed some ten yards away, and then 
all leaped at the * souvenir/ The Prince heard 
the scuffle, and, when he turned round, he was 
surprised to find a score of men apparently play- 
ing Rugby football among the flower-beds. The 
Princess walked on, but he turned back, and asked 
the foreman quietly, * What is the matter ?' The 
foreman, though a clever workman, was a typical 
Cockney in speech, and he replied thus : * It's this 
'ere way, sir : These blowkes 'ave bin wantin' one 
of those 'ere cigar-fags as something to remember 
yer by, an' w'en yer flung thet one aw'y they 
couldn't resist the temtishun of gowin' fer it/ 
* Oh, that is the cause, eh ! Just wait a minute. ' 
He walked rapidly back to the house, whilst 
the men looked ruefiilly at one another. 'It's 
the seek fer every one on us,' was whispered. 
Presently the Prince appeared with a large paper 
bag. From this he produced a number of cigars. 
* There are two each for every one of you,' he said 
laughingly : * one to smoke, and the other to keep 
as a souvenir. But if I were you, I would smoke 
them both.' Then he walked on to rejoin the 
Princess. 

The British public have always admired good- 
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humour and sturdiness of character, and as a 
possessor of these qualities no Royal Prince since 
the days of * blufF Prince Hal ' has captured the 
imagination of the public to the same extent as 
the present Prince of Wales, who shares with his 
predecessor, Henry V., a reputation for frolicsome 
lightheartedness during his youth, and a serious 
disposition following his promotion to a position 
of responsibility. During the time when he, in 
company with the late Duke of Clarence, was a 
midshipman on the Warspte^ or the Wasp — I 
forget which — many an amusing incident took 
place which was not recorded in the official 
versions of the Prince's life as a sailor. 

The pocket-money of both Princes — though 
liberal for midshipmen — was not equal to their 
luxurious tastes, and they had recourse to various 
stratagems for * raising the wind.' As a rule, 
their allowance was spent within a very short time 
of its arrival, and then rigorous economy had to 
be practised until the next payment was due. 
Occasionally the Princes, who were subjected to 
the same discipline as the other middies, were 
allowed leave of absence for the week-end, in 
order to pay a visit to Sandringham, and on these 
occasions their departure was so arranged as to 
give them but the necessary time to take a cab and 
catch their train. 
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This visit to Sandringham was once coincident 
with the Princes being * pebbly-beached,' to quote 
Prince George's emphatic expression. They had 
but three shillings between them, and when the 
cabman demanded three shillings for his fare, which 
legally was but a shilling, Prince Albert Victor 
looked very crestfallen. Still, rather than have a 
dispute with a cabman he would have paid away 
every cent that he possessed ; but Prince George 
has the common British trait of a strong dislike 
to being * done/ and he told the cabman that if 
eighteenpence was too little for him, then he could 
go and be hanged. The cabman, not knowing 
who his ^ fares ' were, became abusive, and finally 
descended from his box and oflfered to fight the 
pair of them for the difference. This aroused 
Prince George's pugnacious instincts, and in 
response to the cabman's fighting attitude he said : 
* All right, my man ! If you arc anxious for a 
gruelling, then you'll get it.* 

The cabman advanced with threatening fists, for 
he was unaware that he had challenged one of the 
finest boxers in the navy. For the next ten 
minutes he illustrated every conceivable fall in the 
language of the *ring.' Then Providence and 
the incoming train came to his aid. The engine 
whistled shrilly and loudly. * Look out, George, 
or we'll miss the train,' cried Prince Eddy. 
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* Never mind, you beggar !' said Prince George. 
* ril finish the job when I come back. There's 
your shilling ! Take it, and be hanged to you !' 

Then he turned and raced for the train, leaving 
his cap behind him as a consolatory trophy for 
the cabman. Next day the ship's company were 
amused by the approach of a boat containing a 
man who seemed to ^ have been in the wars.' His 
eyes were circled by a fancy border of many 
colours, his nose resembled an overripe tomato, 
whilst the lower part of his face seemed to be all 
mouth. He clambered up the side, and said to 
the master-at-arms in a snuffling voice : * I wants 
ter see the keptin.' 

< What for?' 

*Abart this 'ere!' and he produced Prince 
George's cap. The master-at-arms immediately 
reported the incident, as was his duty, to the 
captain, but when the latter came on deck he 
could barely repress a smile as he saw the damaged 
face of the dtbman. The man reiterated his state- 
ment. ^Fve come 'ere abart one o' yer young 
gentlemen as 'asn't pide his fare, an' assaulted me 
arterwards. This is 'is kep.' 

The captain inquired the distance, and then 
told the cabman that if he dared try to * rook ' 
another midshipman he would have his license 
taken away. 

20 
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* Yes, guv'nor/ said cabby, * but oo's gowing ter 
p'y fer this 'ere ?' and he pointed to his damaged 
eyes and nose. The captain gave him half a crown, 
and then sent him about his business. The 
master-at-arms was instructed that the unruly 
middies were to stand at attention, the moment 
they came on board, until he had seen them. 

Two days later they arrived. The master-at- 
arms whispered to Prince George : • The cabman 
has been here, sir.' Then he delivered the captjun's 
order. Presently the captain himself appeared, 
grimly listened to the conventional * Come aboard, 
sir !* and then said : ^ Pray explain the meaning 
of this !' holding out the cap. 

Prince George squared his shoulders, looked his 
captain straight in the &ce, and replied : * It was 
this way, ar: The beggar first overcharged us. 
Then he challenged us to fight, and I obliged 
him.' 

* That is all very well, young gentlemen ! But 
if you have come into the navy to study it seriously 
as a profession, you must learn its traditions. 
Naval officers are not supposed to fight with cab- 
men, even when there is a dispute about a fare 
and they are in^the right. There are such beings 
in the world as policemen. You will reflect on 
that at the masthead during the next fortnight for 
two hours each day. Andyou^ sir' — here the captain 
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suddenly turned to Prince Eddy, who was listening 
with a rueful countenance — ^you will have an hour 
each day during the same period, for aiding and 
abetting/ 

Prince Eddy walked slowly to the rigging as 
the captain entered his cabin, but his graceless 
brother merely laughed, and remarked : ' Come 
along, old chap ! It might have been worse !' 

On another occasion he assured the Duke of 
Clarence that he was a decent fellow in his way, 
but that he would make a poor King. * The day 
you are crowned, old chap,* said he, * I shall 
become a citizen of God Almighty's United 
States. Who knows ! I might have a chance in 
the running for President.' 

Fate has nullified that laughing prediction by 
making the Prince the successor to a throne which, 
at one time, seemed out of his reach. The Duke 
of Clarence, although he did not possess the 
robust health and bluiF bonhomie of his brother, 
owned a fund of rare good-nature. On one 
occasion he was present at a court-martial held on 
a private in the King's Royal Rifles, to which the 
Duke was then attached. In reply to the customary 
question whether he objected to any member of 
the court-martial, the prisoner replied emphatically : 
* Yes, I object to the whole sanguinary lot of ye I' 
He was removed, and later on brought up for 

20 — 2 
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insulting his superiors, and condemned to eighteen 
months' imprisonment, but the Duke, who was 
tickled with the prisoner's sang-froid, succeeded in 
getting the sentence reduced. 

I close with an anecdote of that curious genius 
the Emperor William II. — soldier, sailor, artist, 
poet, engineer, orator, clergyman, mechanic, labour- 
leader, and Imperial anachronism. Not very long 
ago he arranged to pay a visit to a certain town in 
Germany famous for its ale and pretty girls, where, 
after paying a visit to certain breweries and manu- 
factories, he was to hold a review of troops, unveil 
a statue, open a new town-hall, and be entertained 
to dinner by the leading notables of the district 
His Imperial Majesty duly arrived, and was 
.escorted by the Burgomaster to the oldest brewery, 
which contained a large vat holding a special brew 
of ale fit to offer to Kings, for whom, in company 
with distinguished personages in science, art, etc., 
it was generally reserved. A pint was drawn for 
the Kaiser, who, it was expected, would merely 
taste it, on account of its fiery strength. Instead 
of this, he drained the measure to the last drop, 
and then declared that it was the most glorious 
drink ever brewed. The Burgomaster and brewery 
authorities were horrified, but, on account of the 
Kaiser's masterful nature, they were afraid to tell 
him that one pint of this famous ale was equal in 
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strength to a quart of champagne. In a little 
while the Kaiser declared himself to be tired, and, 
seating himself in an arm-chair, he quietly fell 
asleep. The afternoon and evening wore on, whilst 
the assembled troops and military authorities, the 
crowd waiting round the monument, and the local 
notables, vainly wondered what had become of their 
Emperor. When the Kaiser did awake it was 
nearly midnight. He had slept ten hours. He 
laughed heartily at his mishap, but, though he has 
made other visits to the same brewery, the Kaiser 
has contented himself with tasting, instead of 
draining, his cup. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE NEW MAGDALEN 

Why novels are usually uninteresting — An adventure beyond 
the border — A dreamer's first impressions of Paris — 
Mixed mythology, and a grim sequel — ^Jeanne. 

I HAVE heard novelists complain of the paucity of 
dramatic incident in actual life, and I have heard 
readers complain even more bitterly of the scarcity 
of real dramatic incident in the modern novel. 
Judging by the average serial one reads, every 
circle contains a thief, a forger, and, more often 
than not, a murderer — ^all combined against a 
white-souled heroine and the true, noble-hearted 
man she loves. The fact that human nature is 
not quite so black as it is painted is a tribute to 
our innate goodness, and a sign of the deplorable 
lack of experience on the part of most modern 
writers. Every hour of the day's history thrills 
with humour, drama, and pathos, but it takes 
place far away from the sumptuous sitting-room 
where writers with large circulations imagine and 

310 
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circumvent impossible deeds of villainy. The 
man who has * roughed it/ other things being 
equal, can always call before us vivid pictures 
of this serio-comic business which we call living. 
Morley Roberts is shining example of the truth 
of this contention ; Dickens and Thackeray were 
even greater. Looking back on my last ten years — 
years that have been crowded with incident, from 
dining with Dukes to living on twopence a day — 
I can understand why the ordinary business man 
does not read novels. He hears stories more 
interesting and real during his daily work, or over 
a glass with a fiiend. 

Here is a dramatic incident the strict accuracy 
of which I can vouch for, a vivid page torn from 
the terrible book of life. Beside it the incidents 
of the modern novel are poor and meaningless. 

Imagine a young man, a dreamer, a scholar, 
ignorant of life, going out into the world for the 
first time. His reading had taught him that 
Paris was the halfway house to greatness, inas- 
much as most men who achieved success in art 
and literature had lived some time, at least, in 
the city on the Seine. This dreamer had a friend 
who was to him what David was to Jonathan, or 
Orestes to Pylades, the friend that was closer than 
a brother. This man had lived the strenuous life 
of a backwoods town in the Southern States, 
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where longevity was purchased only by unflinching 
courage and deadly skill with revolver and bowie. 
He feared the disillusion and danger awaiting his 
comrade in such a city as Paris, and warned him 
to stay in England ; but the other was obdurate^ 
and refused to change his purpose. Finally it was 
settled that he should go, and that his friend should 
send him a couple of pounds each week until he 
had found his feet in the city that was his haven. 
There had been an old arrangement between them 
that, when one man was out of work or in difii- 
culties, he should dip his hand freely in the other's 
•purse. The practical man had availed himself of 
this plan many times, the dreamer but once. 

A few days later he left for France with 
^60 in his pocket, his luggage consisting of 
but a small portmanteau, having arranged with 
his friend to send on his heavy luggage as soon as 
he was comfortably settled in Paris. I pass over 
the journey, except for one incident, which gave 
the dreamer a foretaste of Gallic unconventionality. 
At Dieppe his bag was searched by a female 
Customs officer, who insisted on exhibiting his 
underwear to the amused gaze of other passengers, 
including a bevy of giggling beauties from the 
other side of the Channel. He forgot this in- 
cident when he left the Gare St. Lazare and 
passed out into the warmth and colour of Paris. 
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There was no sign of the sick hurry which charac- 
terizes the London highways, and he saw that the 
most notable contrast between London and Paris 
was in the noise of the Parisian streets. The 
London pedestrians go on their way swiftly, 
grimly, and quietly, whereas in Paris men lounge 
and saunter along the streets, but seldom walk, 
whilst their volubility is in marked contrast to the 
taciturnity of Londoners. Even when he reached 
the river he was struck by the totally different 
atmospheres which distinguish the Thames and 
the Seine, Crossing Waterloo Bridge nine days 
out of ten, the long line of buildings between ' 
Somerset House and the Palace of Westminster 
rises in a charmingly indefinite gray, which gives 
it the appearance of a city in a mirage; but in 
Paris, even on a dull day, there is a rich colour 
pervading the magnificent buildings which over- 
hang the river between the Pont Neuf and the 
Place de la Concorde — the two places in both 
cities most analogous. 

For hours he wandered about the streets listen- 
ing to the unfamiliar babble of a tongue of which 
he knew scarce twenty words, and realizing the 
truth of the French proverb, // tfy a qtCun Paris. 
Then he dined at a caf6 on the boulevards, and 
went to the Hotel Minerve in the Rue Boissy 
d'Anglas, where he engaged a bedroom. 
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To take up his residence in the Madeleine 
quarter was not very economical — about as wise 
as it would be for any newcomer to London, who 
had his way to make, to begin by taking rooms in 
Piccadilly. Still, the dreamer did not care. He 
had youth, and hope — of the purse of his friend. 
Perhaps the latter was the cause of his roaming 
about the streets, enjoying the beauty of Paris, 
instead of looking for work. He got in the 
habit of breakfasting luxuriously and dining 
sumptuously, and of taking money out of his 
purse rather than of putting money into it. 

Then there was the charming pleasure of wander- 
ing along the miles of quais^ amid the countiess 
bookstalls or amid the shops where old tapestries, 
armour, and medals were displayed ; and the more 
he saw of Paris the more he believed that life was 
too short to exhaust its splendid glamour. 

In a word, he led the life of a bookworm who 
spends his days in a library containing rare and 
precious manuscripts, save that his books were the 
men and women, the shops, palaces, and statues, 
the very stones of a city which has attracted every 
lover of romance during the last seven centuries. 
For the first three weeks he saw and felt nothing 
but the charm of Paris, and his wanderings had 
kept him too busy even to write to his aUer ego. 
At last his conscience reproached him, and he 
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determined, after his usual swim in the floating- 
baths of the Seine and his morning walk along the 
banks of the river, to spend the remainder of the 
day at his desk. 

Chance took him into the immediate vicinity 
of Notre Dame. He was just in time to see a 
mutilated body lifted out of the Seine and taken 
to the Morgue, where, after a very slight delay, 
it was laid on a slab and exposed to the morbid 
gaze of the crowd which had watched it being 
taken out of the river. There were seven slabs, 
and each had a ghastly tenant, mutilated either by 
the knife of an assassin or by the sharp steel screw 
of a ferry-boat. Amidst the awful crowd of 
curiosity-mongers who pressed their feces against 
the sheet of glass which divided the dead from 
the living were young children, gloating over 
the terrible spectacle before them. He gave up 
all thought of having his bath, and turned 
towards a caft which contained a notice in the 
window, * English Spoken Here.' For a wonder, 
he found it to be correct, and after having break- 
fasted he wrote a letter to his friend giving his 
first impressions of Paris. Unfortunately for him, 
he mixed his mythology, and addressed his letter 
from the * Hotel Neptune.' This mistake was to 
cost him very dear. Then he sauntered about the 
city, and late at night found his -way back to his 
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hotel, the Hotel Minerve. Cloistered as he had 
been in a quiet life, now that the charms of this 
great city were spread before him, he continued to 
spend his money easily, consoling himself with the 
reflection that the purse of his friend was at his 
call. He sent him another letter, headed it ^ Same 
Address,' and then a few days later began to 
wonder why he received no answer, and why his 
heavy luggage had not been forwarded. In less 
than three weeks he woke up to the fact that all 
his money was gone with the exception of a few 
francs. He now noticed that his landlord had 
become very stiff in his manner towards him. It 
was only then that he remembered that he had 
paid every bill except the one from the hotel. 
He determined to write another letter to his friend, 
and was on his way to his room for that purpose, 
when his landlord barred his way. 

* Will you have the goodness to settle my bill !* 
he said brusquely. * With strangers I am accus- 
tomed to be paid in advance.* 

* I haven't enough money on me. I am about 
to write for some' 

* In that case,' said the landlord brutally, * you 
will do your writing elsewhere. You shall not 
enter your room until you have paid me the three 
weeks' rent you owe me.' 

There was no help for it. A stranger in a 
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stranger city, and ignorant of its speech, the 
dreamer went out into the streets of Paris with 
but three francs in his pocket, hunger and destitu- 
tion staring him in the face. And yet the prospect 
did not dismay him, for it promised adventure. 
He went to a cheap restaurant in the Rue Mont- 
martre, where he spent a franc and a half on his 
dinner, bought a packet of cigarettes, and then 
loafed along the streets until he came to the Rue 
de Rivoli. Here he turned into the gardens by 
the Louvre. The portion known as the Tuileries 
was locked up for the night. He waited his 
opportunity ; then he dived through the bushes by 
Barye's magnificent statue of the lion which was 
perforated with bullets during the Commune, lay 
down under a chestnut-tree, and was speedily 
asleep. Next morning he awoke early, washed 
his face in the pond where Napoleon and Josephine 
used to feed the goldfish, and laughed at the charm 
of his adventure. He managed to reach a point 
where he was safely hidden until the guardian had 
opened the gardens ; then he rambled out into the 
streets again, and, hoping against hope, called at the 
hotel to see if his letters had arrived. They had 
not. His solitary franc did not last very long. 
It vanished long before the day was over, and the 
lad now had the prospect of living on fresh air. 
He called at the hotel to ask if any letters had 
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come for him, and the porter rudely replied: * Does 
m'sieu, then, expect some letters? None have 
come for him as yet.' 

Sick at heart, he turned towards the Place de la 
Concorde. Its myriad lights shone with the same 
mystery as before, and from the end of the Rue 
Royale he could see the silent majesty of the 
Madeleine. The gleam of the moonlight shim- 
mered among the trees, the faces of the men and 
women who passed by him still wore the same 
good-humour he had noticed the day of his arrival, 
even the magnificent beauty of the city had not 
changed ; yet he was now feeling the stern truth 
for the first time, that all the beauty, culture and 
poetry of earth cannot silence hunger nor make an 
outcast forget his loneliness. He crossed to the 
Tuileries, and reached his bed safely; but when 
he thought of the desertion of his friend he 
breathed a prayer, as he lay down on the hard 
ground, that he might close his eyes never to wake 
again. But morning came, nevertheless, and with 
it his pitiless hunger and despair. When he 
searched his pockets he found four English pennies. 
He was unaware then that they were current coin 
in Paris — the Government has changed this since 
that time — so he resolved to watch for some 
Englishman passing along the Rue de Rivoli, and 
ask him to change them. He had often listened 
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sadly to the English tongue since he had become 
homeless, and at times he had been tempted to 
stop one of his countrymen and ask for assistance 
to enable him to get back to England. Shame, 
however, prevented him. 

For over an hour he watched groups of English 
folk wander by, without daring to stop them. At 
last his hunger became desperate, and he stopped 
a tall, fair man who was well dressed, and who 
seemed to be in easy circumstances. The stranger 
listened with genuine English scorn to his story, 
and then said with icy disdain : * Er — no. I — er 
— never — er — ^assist beggars.' Then he passed on 
without turning his head. 

This rebuff gave the lad courage and dignity to 
bear his suffering in silence, and he determined to 
die of hunger rather than humiliate himself by 
asking the aid of another man. All that day he 
lived on fi-esh air and a drink of water from the 
fountain in the Tuileries Gardens, and next day, 
when he was still living on the same diet, he was 
surprised to find his own stoical indifference to his 
pain. The weather, which had been very fine, now 
became rainy, and when he crept to his resting- 
place he found it turned to a swamp. He leaned 
against a tree and fell asleep. An hour later he 
woke to find himself drenched to the skin. The 
pitiless rain was still falling heavily, so he turned 
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and clambered out of the gardens, finding himself 
near the river-bank. For a moment he found 
himself wistfully eyeing the iVaters. They sug- 
gested peace and rest. Then he remembered the 
ghastly body he had seen lifted out of the river 
but a few weeks before, and the horror of being 
exposed on a slab at the Morgue to the ferocious 
curiosity of a Parisian crowd drove all thought of 
the dark river fi-om his mind. He walked steadily 
along, trying to forget his hunger and loneliness, 
comforting himself with the hope that his letters 
had arrived after all, and that the morning would see 
him free of his pain. He walked steadily on for 
some time ; then it occurred to him that he was in 
a lonely road, and that he had not met a soul for 
the last half-hour. It was just as dangerous to go 
back as it was to go forward, and he still kept on. 
Then a man stepped out of the shadow and spoke 
to him, but when he caught the gleam of a knife 
in the stranger's hand he quickened his pace. A 
man crossed the road a few paces in front of him, 
and he saw that he was caught like a rat in a trap. 
But his loneliness and suffering had made him 
morose and ferocious, and a strange elation seized 
him as he reflected that he would have to fight for 
his life. He turned swiftly and struck at the first 
man just as a bullet from the second whizzed by 
his ear. He received a stab in the shoulder from 
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his first assailant, but in his excitement he scarcely 
felt it One stern, terrible blow with his clenched 
fist, and the man went down. The lad put his 
foot on his enemy's face and crushed it out of 
shape, then he turned and rushed at the second 
man. The latter drew back, but the lad was now 
possessed by the fever of fighting, and chance, 
youth and despair were on his side. He managed 
to strike down the second assailant, and then, 
although he knew that both men were lying help- 
less in the road, he turned and fled for his life, 
the prey of a great fear. 

Twenty minutes later he came to the markets. 
A long line of waggons passed by bearing the food 
that the stomach of Paris was to digest the next 
day. He eyed them with envy. The renewed 
thought came to him that his letters had come, and 
he determined to make his way to the Madeleine, 
so as to be near the hotel the first thing in the 
morning. He crossed through the markets, and 
found himself in the Rue Sebastopol. Two ^rls, 
quietly but elegantly dressed, were walking a few 
yards ahead of him. It seemed strange to him 
that respectable girls should be abroad at this time 
of night, until he remembered that he was in a city 
of surprises. He lifted his hat and politely asked 
them in his broken French if they could tell him 
the way to the Madeleine. The elder of the two 

21 
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girls, who was about the same age as himself, 
answered him in a clear, musical voice : 

* We are going that way, and will show you.* 
He thanked them for this civility, and explained 

that he was a foreigner who had lost his way. 
They plied him with questions, and, as he was 
now in the humour which would have sought 
sympathy even from a dog, he told them all. 
Suddenly he recognised that they belonged to a 
profession as old as civilization. The elder, the 
one who had addressed him first, was tall and 
dark, with an expression of mute, patient suffering 
in her eyes. Her face was not beautiful, but 
sympathetic, whilst her companion, who was about 
two years younger, despite her handsome face, 
lacked the special charm which made the elder 
girl so attractive. The latter now presented her- 
self and her friend to the lad. 

* My name is Jeanne Parmentier,' she sdd, * and 
my friend's is Marie Bellerose. We are vaga- 
bonds, all three of us, in a city where to be with- 
out money is to be without friends. Would you 
care to accept the hospitality of a fellow-vagabond 
for the remainder of the night ? Our lodging \s 
not far away.' 

He hesitated, and she saw that he was struggling 
with his pride. 

* Come,' she exclaimed, * forget your pride for 
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once. If a man asked you, you would not 
hesitate !' 

He bent to kiss her hand. * You are very 
kind,' he answered. * I accept your offer/ 

They turned down a byway past the Tour St. 
Jacques, across a bridge, and thence into the 
Latin Quarter. Jeanne turned up a side-street, 
rang the bell of a house, and when the door 
swung open they mounted to the third floor. 
Marie turned a key, and they entered the rooms. 
Then, and then only, he fainted. When he 
awoke, he was undressed and lying in a bed, 
whilst a doctor was bending over him dressing his 
wounded arm. The excitement of the night had 
made him forget that he had been stabbed in the 
shoulder. He heard the doctor say that he should 
be taken to the hospital, and he heard Jeanne 
indignantly refuse to allow it 

* No,' she cried, * he is my guest, and he shall 
not go. He shall stop here until he is well.' 

* But, my poor girl,' said the doctor, * you can- 
not keep him here. You are not rich, and ' 

* He shall not go, I tell you V cried Jeanne. 
Then he closed his eyes once more. For two 

days and nights he tossed to and fro with fever, 
but on the third day, thanks to a strong constitu- 
tion, he awoke to find himself weak, but better. 
Jeanne was sleeping on the couch near his bed. 

21 — 2 
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He dressed quietly, and stepped to the window. 
The sunlight fell upon the great building opposite, 
and two carven words leaped into letters of flame 
— %Si Sorl)OnnC« it was a building famous 
in the annals of scholarship, one that he had 
read and dreamed about, and now he saw it for 

the first time from the boudoir of The 

thought made him turn in pity to Jeanne. She 
awoke, stared at him in surprise, and then kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

* My friend,' she said, * I thought at one time 
that you were going to the bon Dieu.' She 
brought him a basin of water to wash his face 
and hands ; then she prepared breakfast, which 
he ate ravenously. At the end of the meal she 
questioned him practically about his mishap. 

* Did you go to the post restante for your 
letters ?' she asked. 

He could only stare stupidly at her. This 
simple expedient had never occurred to him. 
They helped him downstairs, each gave him an 
arm, and in a quarter of an hour they found them- 
selves outdde the Grandes Postes. Both Marie 
and Jeanne accompanied him inside. In fear and 
trembling he asked the official if there were 

any letters for M. . The official turned to 

a rack, glanced carelessly at it, and then handed 
him a packet of eight letters, all in his fiiend's 
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handwriting. He tore them open and found a 
money enclosure in each. He looked at the last 
letter, and found this sentence : * And if I do not 
get a telegram from you in three days, I shall 
come to Paris to look for you.* When he turned 
to tell Jeanne and Marie his good fortune, they 
had gone. He was much hurt at their desertion, 
although they had left him out of delicacy, seeing 
that he was now able to look after himself. He 
changed his banknotes into French money, and 
then went to a hotel, where he engaged a bed- 
room. After eating a heavy meal he went to 
bed again. He slept twenty-six hours without a 
break, and awoke next day to find himself as 
strong as ever. After breakfast, his first thought 
was of the girls who had so generously befriended 
him. He took a cab and drove to the Boulevard 
St. Germain near the Sorbonne. After some 
search he found the house. 

* Is Mdlle. Jeanne Parmentier in ?' he asked. 

* No, m'sieu,' said the concierge. * She and her 
friend have gone away.' 

* When are they coming back ?' 

* They are not coming back. They had only 
taken the room for a term, and it expired this 
morning. They have gone without leaving any 
address, but, from what I overheard one of them 
say, they are leaving Paris for good.' 
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He tipped the concierge, and then turned away 
in despair. And although he sought them during 
the many years that he lived in Paris, he never saw 
them again. I have said that I can vouch for the 
truth of this story. I can do this for the best 
reason. I was the dreamer. And if I never may 
come face to face with Jeanne on this earth, I 
^ncerely trust that, when the dark angel gives the 
count of her sins, another shall stand forth and 
tell of her glorious charity to a stranger whose 
life she saved by her pity and sympathy, and who 
since then has — but words are poor to express 
what I feel. I can only say, wherever she may 
be, * God bless her !' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A PRINCESS ERRANT 

Causes for pride — Reine d* Amour — Impressions of the Courts 
of Christendom — ^A woman's plaint against life — ^The 
denouement of a strange drama — Reine d'Amour's real 
name. 

I SUPPOSE very few men have gone through life 
without being thrilled with pride, pity, or 
humiliation. I must confess that I have thrilled 
with pride but twice in my life. Once was when 
I was addressed as ^ Cher confrere ' by one of the 
most charming writers and cultured gentlemen in 
Europe (the subtle flattery may be implied when 
I state that the writer in question was M. Anatole 
France) ; the other occasion occurred in a third- 
class railway-carriage when I was profi^sred a match 
to light my pipe by the saintly hands of a Bishop — a 
Bishop dressed in the regulation shovel-hat, apron, 
and gaiters, who held the lighted match whilst I 
pufied my pipe into fiery life. My democratic 
instincts expired on the spot, and, quite uncon- 

3*7 
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sciously, I imitated the aristocratic clerical drawl 
of my friend Mr. W. S. Penley as I thanked his 
lordship. 

Yet, looking back on the large number of men 
and women whom I have met, and whom the 
world has agreed to call great— or notorious — I 
cannot call to mind one for whom I have felt a 
deeper pity than for the fascinating personage some 
of whose adventures I chronicle below. Bom in 
lowly surroundings, she allied herself with the 
proudest nobility of Belgium, Austria, and Spain, 
and then deliberately left the gilded salons she 
had entered by right of marriage to join a class 
unnamed in polite society. The first time that I 
met this mysterious dame was in the Caft Procope, 
in the Rue de TAncienne Com^die, within hailing 
distance of that dreary, majestic Faubourg St 
Germain whose every tradition she flouted. I 
had just left the Od6on after having seen poor 
Wanda de Boncza in Francois Coppie's play 
• Pour la Couronne.' The Boulevard St. Germain 
presented the usual picture to be seen on a fine 
summer night on the Rive Gauche. Crowds of 
happy students picturesquely attired in the 
£ishionable short cloak, slouched hat, and huge 
cravat, marched along arm-in-arm with their 
Mimis and Musettes. The moonlight fell upon 
^e tall trees, trickling through the leaves on the 
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gay, joyous crowds which swirled by ; the air was 
redolent with the subtle perfumes used by the 
grand dames who drove slowly by in their carriages 
from the theatres, and occasionally the light breeze 
bore with it the faint echo of the music played in 
the Caf6 Rouge a few yards away. I had barely 
seated myself at the table in the Caf6 Procope 
where Danton and Marat used to play chess, and 
where Voltaire wrote many of his biting epigrams, 
when a tall fair woman entered the caf6, whose blue 
eyes and light complexion were in strong contrast 
to the dark«-skinned, black-eyed Frenchwomen 
sitting around me. She had a strong, handsome 
face, one to be remembered with some wonder 
and much pity. The listless, languorous eyes 
seemed to have wearied of every emotion ; the 
half-querulous line about the mouthy told of 
insufferable ennui and discontent ; the red lips were 
wilful, and passionate to a degree ; yet the whole 
expression of the face, without being blas^, 
typified what the Germans call ^world-sadness.' 
But if her face was striking, the impression was 
more than confirmed by her attire. She was in 
semi-evening dress, a loose, clinging white robe 
which revealed the contour of her Junoesque 
figure, and I had never seen any woman — not 
even la belle Ot6ro or Liane dc Pougy — so 
bedizened with jewellery. She wore a magnificent 
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diamond necklace ; from her shoulders fell a long 
gold chain garnished with rubies and emeralds ; 
her wrists were covered with bangles and brace- 
lets, and costly rings blazed on nearly every 
finger of her hands. And yet, despite the 
apparent vulgarity of this display of wealth, the 
woman was not vulgar, although her attire was 
more in keeping with Eastern than Western 
civilization. She seemed to possess the barbaric 
splendour of an Eastern Sultana painted by 
G6r6me. 

As she entered the room a whisper circled 
round the table I was sitting at, ^Voila Reine 
d' Amour !' 

She was accompanied by a young Frenchman of 
the type known as viveury and she seemed to be 
insufferably bored. I knew the man slightly, but, 
unlike the generality of his countrymen, he had 
such a plentiful lack of wit that I always avoided 
him when it was possible. Consequently, I was 
annoyed a few minutes later when he crossed to 
the place where I was seated, and said, * The lady 
with me refuses to believe that you are English. 
Will you come over and assure her that she is 
wrong ?' 

* There is no need. The lady is perfectly right,* 
I answered coldly. 

He returned to his companion somewhat em- 
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barrassed, and my reply seemed to have lent some 
interest to her languid face. Presently the waiter 
brought me a note pencilled in English on the 
edge of the menu. * Pray do me the favour to join 
us, sir,' it ran. I noticed that the characters were 
English — ^very few foreigners can write English 
characters without betraying their nationality 
— which proved to me that the fair unknown was 
either English or American. When I crossed 
to their table, she smiled, and said : ^ I don't think 
the English language sounds so charming any- 
where as it does in a foreign country. You are 
English, are you not .?' 

'No, madame ; I am Irish.' 

^ We are akin, then, since I am an American, 
and your countrymen run the United States as a 
branch of the Land League.' 

Then she began to talk lightly about Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, London, and Cairo. She seemed 
to have been everywhere, and to be on speaking 
terms with most living celebrities, from leading 
monarchs and rulers to the greatest authors and 
dramatists. Her criticisms of exalted personages 
are too poignant for me to reproduce here, but I 
cannot refrain from quoting her opinions on 
certain Royal Courts. 

'Spain and Belgium are the paradise of the 
frvunp and the dowager,' she ssud. ' The English 
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Court is as dull as the climate ' (this opinion was 
given seven years ago), *and in St. Petersburg, 
Rome, and Berlin, the monarchs always seem to 
be possessed by the fear that the distinguished 
strangers have bombs hidden in their pockets. But 
Vienna is charming — perfection itself. It will 
always be so as long as dear old Franz Josef is at 
the head of it. Now, the German Court is simply 
stupid. The Kaiser conducts it as if he were a 
schoolmaster conducting a class of refractory 
children. It would be as daring to pass an open 
jest before the Kaiser as it would be on the high 
altar of St. Peter's, Rome. Kaiser Franz is not 
like that. He not only loves to hear a good jest 
himself, but he can pass one with the best wit. 
Not long ago a great Vienna lady was conducting 
some private theatricals, and she had essayed the 
ambitious part of Magda. She was very uncon- 
ventional, and had committed more than on^ faux 
pas. The Emperor happened to overhear some 
of his courtiers discussing the dress she was to 
wear on the stage. After hearing all their 
opinions, he said quietly, " Ha ! it ought to be 
soiled-dove colour, if she wishes to preserve the 
unities." ' 

* You seem to have much experience of Courts, 
madame.' 

* Yes,' she said bitterly ; * it is the price in bore- 
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dom that I have paid for a title. Some day I 
shall avenge my ennui by doing something to 
shock every Court in Christendom.' 

Her face was expressive of scorn of all things 
as she said this, and her eyes shone with anger 
as she continued : * Do you know what is the 
greatest tragedy in life — a tragedy so great that 
not even the pen of Shakespeare could do it 
justice ? It is to have a man's mind in a woman's 
body, a man's ambition with a woman's limita- 
tions. What is the best thing that a woman can 
hope for in civilized society ? It is to sit still and 
be admired, to be a passive spectator in a scene 
where everyone else is doing something, being 
someone. I would rather live where barbarism 
reigns, provided it gave a woman opportunity 
to do something besides cooking food, dusting 
furniture, and pleasing a man. Civilization has 
crushed initiative in women. It is only in barbaric 
States that one hears of a Semiramis, or — who was 
that woman who reigned at Palmyra? — Zenobia, 
Cleopatra, or a Catherine of Russia. You may 
think that I speak too strongly. Let me ask you 
one question : Have you ever met a man who 
would have liked to have been a woman ? No, 
and you never will meet one. On the other hand» 
there are many thousands of women like myself, 
who have minds too vast for the feeble role we 
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have allotted us, and when they rebel they either 
are termed d6class6es, or else men take revenge 
on them by saying, " Elles s'aiment bien s'enca- 
nailler." ' 

* Pardon me, madame/ I said, * but what is your 
ideal of freedom for women ?* 

* It is so many-sided that it would take too long 
to tell. I know that you will say that women's 
greatest enemy is Nature, seeing that Nature has 
given women more rigid limitations than those she 
has given to men — that physical conditions have 
made women for ever weaker than men. But the 
men who urge this also forget that the inequality 
between man and man is as pronounced as it is 
between men and women. Because some men are 
physically weaker than others, that does not imply 
a limitation of their conventional freedom, as it 
does in the case of women. Then, men are always 
ready to place the most charitable construction on 
the motives of their own sex, and the worst on 
those of women. A man may love to roam about 
by himself, to see the multifariousness of life, to 
see human life in every aspect shown by the day 
and night ; yet no man, at all events, would dream 
of calling him unsexed for this reason. Yet a 
woman might be animated by at least no worse 
desire than to know her own epoch, to study men, 
women and manners at her leisure, and in the way 
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that appeals to her most, a simple liberty that 
seems but a commonplace in the case of a man, but 
in her case the world insists on classifying her 
with the unclassifiable. It is the quintessence of 
the so-called justice that men render to women. 
Because men have taught most of our sex to sing 
their caged notes, they think that any woman 
who revolts against the conditions that they 
have made is untrue to her sex. Humbug, my 
friend, humbug! But, there, I don't suppose 
that the day is even near when one man will 
render a woman full justice, or even be able to 
understand her.' 

Presently she handed her purse to her com- 
panion ; he settled the bill, then she bowed to me, 
and they went off together. I was discreetly 
curious about her, but all I could learn by inquiry 
was that she was a Princess by rank, often to be 
seen in the great world, and more often to be met 
in one less conventional. Some of the habitues 
of the caf6 had met her at the Belgian Embassy, 
where she had been treated with very great 
respect, and I was further told that in the other 
places where she was occasionally to be seen she 
was known by the name of Reine d' Amour. 

About a year later, when I had forgotten the 
curious visitor to the caf6, I happened to call on 
an artist friend whom I had not seen for some 
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time. I found him unusually silent and pre- 
occuped. Finally he told me that he had made 
the acquaintance of a woman whose name he did 
not know, but who, evidently, was of high rank. 
She had offered to pose for a pictxire that he was 
doing for the Salon, the subject being 'Venus 
arising from the Sea.' He had accepted her offer 
all the more gladly as he had searched Paris in 
vain for a model who approached his ideal. His 
distinguished model had a beautiful figure, which, 
he said, approached nearer to that of the Venus 
de Milo than any other he had seen. The picture 
progressed rapidly, but just as the painter was 
giving his canvas the finishing touches his fair 
model disappeared. A few days later he received 
an anonymous letter in a woman's handwriting, 
imploring him either to repaint the face fi-om 
another model, or else not to exhibit his picture, as 
it would impugn the honour and credit of one of 
the most noble families in Europe. The letter 
concluded with the offer to buy the picture on his 
own terms. He agreed to this, and, to his great 
surprise, received a packet of banknotes to the 
value of double the amount that he had asked. 
The buyer made but one stipulation — ^that the 
picture should be packed and despatched without 
any other eyes seeing it but those of the artist, and 
that he should refrain fi-om publicly stating his 
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reasons for non-exhibition at the Academy or 
Salon. The picture was duly despatched to a 
certain carrier, and then the artist, shortly after- 
wards, went to the Tyrol for a holiday. Hearing 
that a splendid collection of modern pictures was 
stored in an old castle not far from where he was 
staying, he asked permission of the housekeeper 
to view the collection, in the absence of the owner. 
This was readily given, and the artist's astonish- 
ment may be imagined when he saw amongst the 
collection his own picture of * Venus rising fi-om 
the Sea,' but with the face completely repainted 
from another model. 

The incident struck me as being very curious, 
and I made a shrewd guess at the identity of the 
lady in question, but in due time it passed from 
my mind. Two years later jaded Paris received 
another thrill by the appearance of a Tzigani band 
which came to the city with a great reputation 
made in Vienna and St. Petersbiu-g. The leader 
was a remarkable type possessing what the French 
call ^ the beauty of ugliness ' to a very large degree. 
His playing was wonderfully good even in a city 
where good violinists are as common as good 
artists. It became the fashion to go to Paillard's 
or to the Grand Cafe merely to hear this remark- 
able Tzigani band. One evening, after a hard 
day's loi^ng, when I entered the caf6 I was 

22 
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surprised to see Reine d' Amour sitting alone 
immediately below the bandstand. It was unusual 
to see a woman of her rank sitting alone in a public 
caft, but her behaviour attracted even more atten- 
tion than her beauty. At the conclusion of each 
piece played by the gipsy she looked languishingly 
at him, as if he were the only man in all the world. 
This little comedy was witnessed by many eyes, 
but the woman's infatuation made her indifferent 
to the nods and whispers sumed at her. By this 
time I had found out her real name, and it occurred 
to me that, by virtue of her husband's rank, the 
scandal of her appearing alone in a public caf6, 
where she rubbed shoulders with men of the world 
and swaggering beauties of the half-world, would 
soon be made the subject of newspaper gossip. 
But, of course, in cases of this kind the husband 
is the last person to hear the truth. 

Then I went down to Barbizon for a holiday, 
and a few days after my arrival I was not surprised 
to find the newspapers discussing with zest the 
case of a Princess whose name was emblazoned 
among the plutocracy of America and the aris- 
tocracy of Belgium and Austria, and who had given 
the world a nine days' sensation by running away 
with a gipsy fiddler. News was slack at the time, 
and for many days we were treated ad nauseam to 
the story of her birth, marriage, adventures, and 
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flight. Then the lurid figure of Alfred Dreyfus 
stalked across the world's stage once more, the 
United States and Spain became engaged in deadly 
conflict, and the g^psy and his amoureuse were 
forgotten. But not for long. 

Some months later I was asked by my friend 
the artist to accompany him to a rehearsal at the 
Folies Bergeres at which all Paris was to be 
present. The attraction was to be the Princess 
and the Gipsy. I felt sorry for the woman when 
I remembered her passionate revolt against con- 
vention, and when I saw the strength of the forces 
arrayed against her. At first I refused to go, but 
after some persuasion I found myself in the front 
row of the orchestra stall staring at a darkened 
stage. A glance round thje lighted house fully 
confirmed the statement that everyone who was 
anyone in Paris had come to give their jaded nerves 
a new sensation. Amongst the fashionable crowd 
in the boxes and stalls I noticed that the American 
and Belgian colonies were strongly represented. 

Presently the lights were lowered. The scenery 
in front of me gave the impression of a greenwood 
at twilight. Faint strains of fantastic music came 
from afar, gradually coming nearer and nearer. 
Then a something in white flashed between us and 
the semi-darkness, and as the stream of limelight 
flowed on to the centre of the stage I saw that it 
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was my friend's model, Reine d'Amout, ex-Prin- 
cesse de Caraman-Chimay, better known to the 
world at large as Clara Ward. Her beauty was 
heightened by a loose, clinging dress which simply 
blazed with costly jewels. Then she began her 
dance to the weird, barbaric music, softly, lightly, 
with a voluptuous, sensuous charm, her feet keeping 
time to the fantastic measure as pat as if they were 
the music's echo. There was dead silence through- 
out the crowded theatre. No sound could be heard 
save the weird chant of the gipsy's fiddle and 
the rustling abandon of Reine d'Amour's dress. 
Suddenly a man sprang on to the stage, and in a 
loud voice cried : * I forbid this performance in the 
name of the Law !' As the light fell upon him I 
saw that he wore the sash of a commissary of 
police. 

The audience burst into a frantic chorus of 
cheers, thinking that this interruption was part 
of the performance. But when the curtain slowly 
went down, and refiised to rise, then they knew 
that the Prince de Caraman-Chimay had appealed 
to the authorities to stop the public appearance of 
the woman who once bore his name, and who still 
was the mother of his children. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

HOW I HANGED A MURDERER 

The sensational side of newspaper life — The popular love of 
horrors — A Marsh tragedy — Trying a case after a Judge 
and jury — ^A gruesome task. 

Work on an evening paper was somewhat depress- 
ing after my free-lance life in Paris and my earlier 
days in London. To be in an office at a regular 
hour of the morning, to interest one's self in small 
things, to devote one's energies to writing the 
small chronicles on which the London reader is 
fed, was distasteful to me ; but I submitted to it, 
and laid myself out to do the work as well as 
anyone else. The interest of the war had died 
away, and the London murder was assuming its 
ordinary importance. The London newspaper 
reader may, if he has a lot of time on his hands, 
read the leading article, or, if he is unusually per- 
severing, even the political speeches of the windy 
member for Cokeborough and Sludgetown ; but 
even the busiest man will give a certain amount ot 
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time to * copy ' that deals in blood. The news- 
papers of Cockaigne never sold so well as in the 
days when Jack the Ripper distributed dead bodies 
in the dirty alleys of the East End, and even the 
palmy days of the late Boer War never saw so 
many editions on the street as that ghastly time 
when the terrible Whitechapel maniac was at his 
grisly work. 

I was on the usual round of inquests, police- 
court trials, and charges at the Old Bailey^ and 
now and then, usually in the afternoons, I found 
work of a less repelling nature. But the most 
hateful task that I ever had given me — I would 
never have sought it of my own accord — was to 
test a fact on which depended a man's life. Now- 
adays the newspaper has assumed unto itself the 
office of prosecuting counsel for public opinion. 
Whether it be the reliability of a public company, 
the ability, or lack of it, of a Cabinet Minister, a 
war 5,000 miles away, a tragedy on the high seas, 
or the murder of a man in a lonely road for the 
sake of the wretched pence in his purse, the news- 
paper lays the evidence before the bar of public 
opinion, so that the man in the street may pass 
his relentless verdict. 

The murder on the Tottenham Marshes is still 
recent in the public mind. Whilst the neighbour- 
hood was thrilled with the victory of the local 
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football team over a noted rival, the murderer was 
on the way with his murdered mistress to the 
scene of the tragedy, pausing to have a drink 
in a wayside public-house ere he accompanied her 
to the marshes. The road from this point turns 
into a quaint country lane, at the end of which is 
the vast sheet of low-lying ground known as the 
Marshes, About twenty minutes* walk in a 
straight line brings the wayfarers to a bridge, 
under which flow the sluggish waters of the Lea. 
On the right is a narrow strip of railway which 
takes the workers of the district to and from 
London. Almost facing the centre of the first 
half of the Marshes is a bridge spanning the rail- 
way, lighted by a lamp, whose yellow light is lost 
in the darkness. The black waste at the back of 
the bridge is eerie and forbidding at night, a fitting 
spot to be reddened with the blood of a murdered 
man or woman. 

The London police performed their work with 
their usual skill, although it may be said that they 
were favoured by luck. Within a few hours after 
the finding of the woman's dead body it was 
identified, and the fact that her lover was the last 
man to be seen in her company was thoroughly 
attested. He himself did not deny that he was 
with the murdered woman up to a late hour of 
the evening, although he attempted to prove an 
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alibi by calling evidence to show that he was in a 
public-house four and a half miles away shortly 
after the murder was committed. The medical 
testimony showed that the woman was murdered 
about half-past ten at night. The accused man 
was undoubtedly in a Hackney public-house at 
ten minutes before midnight, although he was 
unable, or unwilling, to prove his whereabouts 
between half-past ten and eleven. The circum- 
stantial evidence was so strong that, if it could be 
shown that it was possible by the ordinary means 
of locomotion to travel between the exact spot on 
the Marshes where the woman's body was found 
and the public-house in Hackney which the accused 
entered shortly before midnight, then there was no 
doubt but that he was the murderer. 

The man was tried and found guilty, and his 
execution was fixed for three weeks later. There 
was strong doubt, however, in the public mind as 
to the reliability of a complete case against the 
man. I was instructed by the managing editor to 
go to the Marshes, and leave the exact spot where 
the crime was committed at half past ten, and then 
make my way as quickly as possible to the Hack- 
ney public-house. It was an uncanny task. To 
be unable to accomplish the distance within an 
hour and twenty minutes would mean starting a 
petition for a reprieve in favour of the condemned 
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man. On the other hand^ to do the journey 
within eighty minutes meant tying the rope 
tightly about the man's neck. I did not like the 
work, but, then, a newspaper man is as much the 
creature of orders as any soldien Besides, I 
wished to live up to the compliment which was 
once paid me by a certain newspaper man : * If 
you said to Chris Healy, ** Go and interview the 
man in the moon," he would disappear from the 
room, and then in the late hours of the evening he 
would turn up with his **copy." ' 

I started for the Marshes about half-past nine, 
and I will confess that before I set out for the spot 
where the woman's murdered body was found I 
took a stiff glass of brandy. When I reached the 
place I shuddered* I was in the centre of a black 
sheet of bare land, dotted here and there by a 
sparse tuft of grass. In the distance shone the 
lights of Tottenham ; on my right was the faint 
gleam of the railway lamps. The silence of the 
bleak solitude was uncanny. A hundred murders 
might be committed under the cover of that 
intense darkness, and no man passing by would 
have been the wiser. The last cry of the victim 
would have appeared but an echo from the streets 
behind the railway, a mile away, and the sudden 
apparition of a man or woman leaping out of 
the darkness with a reddened knife would have 
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appalled even the stoutest. Although I have 
about as much courage as the average man, neither 
more nor less, I will confess that I felt uneasy. 
I struck a match to look at my watch. It was 
half-past ten. Then the wind soughed over the 
Marshes, a long, low cry of dread. If I had been 
superstitious I might have believed that it was the 
ghasdy cry of the murdered woman. I debated 
for one brief moment as to how an assassin would 
make his escape from this wild, bleak marsh. 
Which way would he put miles and miles of 
ground between him and the burning image of the 
stricken dead ? 

Almost in a straight line, ten minutes' walk 
from the spot, lay the lonely railway- bridge, 
leading into a quiet lane, which wound its way 
into the highroad at a point far away from the 
place through which murderer and murdered made 
their way to the Marshes. The leaping lamps on 
the right meant recc^ition and danger. The 
obvious thing was to cross this deserted bridge 
and traverse the lane, which was feintly lighted by 
the low lamps burning in the back-bedrooms of 
the shadowy houses. Onwards I walked swiftly, 
but without appearance of undue haste. I had 
set out with the firm intention of doing justice, 
without favour to either the condemned man or 
his murdered mistress. Then the awful responsi- 
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bility of my task impressed itself on me as I felt 
how terrible it was to take the life of either man 
or woman. For a brief, ghastly second I changed 
places with the murderer. Then a feeling of pity 
overcame me as I thought that I would give the 
condemned man a chance. I entered the public- 
house near the end of the lane, a few score yards 
from the point where it runs into the Tottenham 
highroad, and as I drank some brandy I reviewed 
once more all the circumstances of the crime. 
The woman was a witless creature, one of the 
hundreds of thousands bred in the East End of 
London to spend their days in drudgery, and their 
rare holidays in drunkenness. She was a vain, 
simple girl, the prey of small vanities, with a 
liking for her lover — to whom she had given her 
all — that was overborne by the distrust of his 
dogged brutality. Perhaps her woman's instincts 
felt the hidden ruffianism in his heart, which would 
explain why she had cast him off, but allowed him 
to take her out one last time for old memories' 
sake. Her letter to him, with its quaint servant- 
girl conclusion : 

' Apples is good, pears is better ; 
George^ dear, will you answer this letter ?' 

became pathetic, and as I thought of the brutal 
manner in which she had been done to death, I 
became steeled once more. 
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I turned into the highroad, and paused for a 
moment The man was not of the class that rides 
in cabs* Besides, a cabman's memory is longer 
than a bus or tram conductor's. I entered a tram 
going towards Seven Sisters Road, and tried to 
imagine how the murderer felt when he entered 
the tram or bus that was to bear him towards the 
public-house where he could meet his old, familiar 
friends, and so set up an alibi. His stubborn 
stolidity would meet the half- curious gaze of others 
with listless indifference. His bearing would disarm 
suspicion and baffle memory. Who can remember, 
months after the event, the man who sat next to us 
in a bus, a tram, or a church, or who stood by our 
side at a street corner? Slowly though the tram 
went, his journey would not be tedious, for he would 
still be the prey of inward excitement His mind 
would be with the murdered: he would see the swift- 
ness of his feet to shed innocent blood, he would 
watch his escaping steps away from a white, accus- 
ing face, seen by no other eye save God's. Then 
his attention would leap back to his journey, and 
he would curse the slow speed of the horses, or the 
dilatory steps of the passengers in entering or leav- 
ing the vehicle. Of the eighty minutes, fifty had 
gone by since he had left the Marshes. Those fifty 
minutes would seem more terrible to him than the 
whole lengthened days of his life. Each face might 
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be that of an accuser, who was following him 
with a relentless tread to hand him over to the 
executioner. 

The tram stopped. I leaped to my feet, jumped 
out, and then ran fifty yards to catch a bus which 
went down a road within a few yards of the public- 
house in Hackney. Then I bethought me that 
the murderer might not have had the same luck 
in catching a bus. Once more he must have the 
benefit of a few minutes. I let the first bus go by, 
much to the astonishment of the conductor, as he 
saw me from a few yards' distance enter a second 
one bound for the same destination. On we swept 
through the darkened streets, past huge patches 
of blackened dead wall, houses without a light in 
the windows, by a canal on whose dark, sluggish 
waters fell the gleam of a tall street-lamp. On, on, 
on ! The horror of it all was obsessing me. The 
two men sitting c^posite me started to talk of this 
very murder, and once again ail the circumstances 
were flung in my face. I tried to close my ears 
to their talk. Disconnected words floated towards 
me, ^marsh— murder— did it with— woman- 
knife.' I breathed a heavy sigh as the bus 
stopped. 

I stepped on to the pavement. I dared not look 
at my watch. The pubhc-house was but three 
streets away, and when I entered the street in ques- 
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tion I had to wander from one end to the other 
before I found the exact ale-house in which the man 
sauntered to meet his friends. As I pushed back 
the door the accusing clock met my eyes. // was 
twenty minutes to twelve. The clock was right to 
the minute, and it showed conclusively that a man 
could leave the Marshes and reach this place within 
eighty minutes, leaving a quarter of an hour for 
delay on the road. Still, a man's life was at stake. 
No effort should be lefr undone to make this 
question clear beyond a shadow of doubt In my 
hands was the making or marring of a petition for 
a reprieve. The account of this walk would be 
read next day by a million readers, and if one 
voice in ten was raised on his behalf the condemned 
man was saved. 

I took a cab back to a spot near the Marshes, 
and, after making a table of comparison between 
the speed of a bus and my own pace, I began to 
walk the distance. When I reached the public- 
house nearly two hours after, I found by com- 
parison that the murderer might have walked at 
least quarter the way, and then a tram or a bus 
would have enabled him to put in an appearance at 
the public-house, in the vain endeavour to save his 
life. I took a cab and drove to the newspaper 
offices. Then I sat down to write the article 
which would dig a murderer's grave. It took me 
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exactly half an hour. I left it in the sub-editor's 
news-basket) and then took a cab home. Next 
morning the article appeared. It must have 
removed all doubt in the public mind, as there 
was no attempt to petition for a reprieve. The 
man was duly hanged. But I did not sleep at 
nights with a clear conscience, because until the 
fateful morning came I was obsessed by the idea 
that perhaps I had made a nustake. Innocent 
men, undoubtedly, have been hanged. Supposing 
that this man was blameless of this crime ! The 
thought that I would share the responsibility for 
his death with a Judge and twelve jurymen did not 
console me. 

Then the dread day came when the man was 
hanged, and a weight rolled ftom my mind as I 
read that he had confessed his guilt to the prison 
ch^lain, and had actually returned to the public- 
house the same way that I had taken during my 
gruesome task. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE BOER WAR AS SEEN BY TOMMY ATK.INS 

Baden-Powell hoaxes the public — An anecdote of De Wet — 
* The cheapest drunk in the annals of the army * — A new 
reason for bravery. 

The complete truth of any war is hard to obtain, 
because, to quote Private Mulvaney, * More's done 
on the field than gets into field-or'rdhers.' From 
the beginning in October, 1899, when rotten food 
was served out on the transports, to the day when 
peace was declared in 1902, and our soldiers ran 
the risk of murder and mutilation in Cape Town 
from the cosmopolitan gang of scoundrels who 
had gathered together to plunder them in the 
halcyon days of crime following the suspension 
of hostilities, the press told less than half the tale 
of the South African campaign, the famous Report 
on the War less than a third. 

But here and there one may meet a common 
soldier who, in rude, simple speech, will give 
a more graphic picture of the Second Boer War 
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than is contained in the official or unofficial his- 
tories. I have all the more pleasure in quoting 
the following stories because I have absolute 
information to prove their accuracy. 

In August, 1902, I had the good fortune to 
hear the following story from a reservist, who was 
one of the first men sent out, and one of the last 
to return. 

He was a tall man with broad shoulders and a 
tanned, scarred face. There was the hunted look 
in his eyes of the blockhouse, the intense, straining 
look of a man whose eyes had been constantly 
sweeping the veldt for an enemy that was con- 
stantly expected, but seldom or never came. And 
he had an astonishing thirst. ^ It will take at least 
five barrels of be^r to take the memory of the South 
African dust out of my throat,' he confided. 

For a while his conversation was confined to a 
connoisseuivlike appreciation of beer and England ; 
then he drifted on to the war, and his talk became 
ghastly, lurid, horrible. 

• The fightin' was nothin',' he said in a reflective 
tone. *When you marched into action hell 
opened out on you, and you took your chance. 
It was bad to be in the firin' line and be hit ; it 
was worse to see men dropping on every side, and 
you untouched. The strain of expecting to be hit, 
and being disappointed, was terrible. There were 
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lots of fellows who went through the whole war 
and didn't get a wound. One fellow was in 
fifteen pitched battles and came out without a 
scratch, and then cut two of his fingers off trying 
to open a tin of sardines on the way home. Then, 
after the fightin' was done for the day, there was 
buryin' the dead. Once, when I was wounded, I 
saw some of our fellows — not of our regiment, 
thank God ! — go round robbing the dead and them 
that were still alive. They cleaned me out of 
everything that I had — except my wound. But 
the hospital ! It haunts me, and the living dead 
are still in my eyes. What with wounds and 
enteric and dysentery, I saw enough. Here's to 
one man who was of more use to the British 
soldier than everyone else in England, or out of it. 
Your health and happiness, Mr. Burdett-Coutts !* 

He drank a quart of beer in one mighty draught, 
then reflectively rolled a cigarette. 

' When he came and saw us, they couldn't do 
this an' they couldn't do that. The ofiicers were 
busy flirtin' with the nurses, the doctors had so 
many reports to write out that they hadn't time to 
look after the wounded. There was little or no 
stores, an' the orderly men used to go round at 
night an' rob the sick of their brandy. An' many 
a man died o' nights for want of the little stimulant 
placed near his bedside. I paid the man that took 
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mine afterwards when I met him in the firin' line. 
There's one man I know that won't come back for 
his medal, 'Tis wonderful how men in authority 
can lie ! When Burdett-Coutts complained that 
men were dyin' in the hospitals for want of food, 
he was told that everything that could be done had 
been done. But when a Commission was on the 
way out, it was wonderful how the lines were 
cleared and tons of medicines and comforts came 
pouring in. I was in the hospitals in the old days 
when Roberts was makin' love to every newspaper 
man he met, and in the times that followed, when 
Kitchener was glarin* at them, and dainty little 
damned fools that weren't good enough to fight 
were put on the safe end of the wires to keep the 
truth out of England. 

^Nights I used to lie awake and hope that 
Chopin died a bloody death. It was bad enough 
to lie down with dysentery, it was worse to go to 
the latrines and find dozens of men lying dead 
there, and it was hell to clean them with a hose- 
pipe before we could make them fit for burial ; but 
it was a million hells rolled in one to lie in the 
hospital with a dry tongue and a hot forehead and 
hear the strains of that awful Funeral March. It 
never began until dark. Then we could hear the 
tramp of weary feet, the wailing of the music, the 
shots fired over the grave, and the bugler blowing 
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the Last Post. There was all the night after to 
think of it, and let the horror of it bite into your 
brain, and curse Providence for taking you out 
of the care of BuUer, whose wounded were well 
looked after/ 

* There was no fun in your hospital, then ?* 

* Fun, eh ? We had no newspaper men with 
our column^ or else we would have had daily visits 
from Roberts in order to have his praises sung in 
England. At last we got so low that a joke 
would have tasted like a mouthful of sand. The 
fourth time I went out to the firin' line, I could 
have stood on my head for joy, although the 
bullets were falling as thick as a shower o' rain. 
Then came the blockhouses and the building of 
trenches and barbed -wire fences. Sometimes 
they'd take away half the men to go huntin' up 
the line, and those that were left behind 'ud sulk, 
and pine, and mope, until the place became a 
military mad-house. Nothing to do except to 
watch for an enemy that never came ; nothing 
to talk about ; nothing to laugh about. Three 
fellows went mad in a fortnight with the loneli- 
ness. Then peace was declared, and we marched 
down to Cape Town, which was demoralized by 
drunken Australians and devils of militiamen. 
The Australians could fight, and did fight ; but the 
militiamen 
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* It was not safe for a man to be out late. We 
found men every morning whose heads had been 
smashed in with a sand-bag and their pockets cut 
out. All the murdered men were put down as 
dying from enteric. It would not do for their 
people in England to know that the authorities 
at the Cape couldn't keep men from being 
murdered in the streets at night. And here Tm 
back, after all. It will take five solid drunks to 
make me alive to the fact that I am in England.' 

* What do you think of Roberts's protest against 
** treating" soldiers?' I asked, alluding to the 
Commander-in-Chiefs appeal to patriotic citizens 
not to give soldiers intoxicating liquors. 

The reservist straightened his shoulders. *A 
man that goes out to the war, and has had a 
picnic of it,' he said, * and ^100,000 waiting for 
him when, he comes back, is afraid that the poor 
devils who've lived like savages for two and 
three years should get a reasonable drunk to 
drown the memory of their sufferings. Why 
shouldn't they have it, poor men? It'll make 
them forget their pain when they limp to the 
workhouse to die there/ 

Other strong criticism he passed, but I cannot 
forget the batch of humorous stories that he told 
me of personages and places during the famous 
campaign. ^Baden-Powell,' he said in passing, 
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*is the only man that ever bluffed the British 
Empire. The si^e and sufFerings of Mafeking 
were a huge farce. The authorities hushed up 
the truth, because if the public knew how they 
had been taken in they would have demanded the 
head of Baden-Powell on a charger.' It is true 
that this opinion is given in military and press 
clubs when men ivho were at, or near, Mafeking 
foregather, but the press can never suffer its 
dignity to be rufHed by admitting the huge * fake ' 
that Baden-Powell worked upon it. 

I prefer to get away from this unsavoury subject 
by giving a characteristic story of Christian de 
Wet, the accomplished leader who was the scourge 
of all those British officers who had not learned 
the value of scouting. 

After the abortive peace conference at Middel- 
burg. Kitchener sent out a column to hunt the 
famous guerilla, who followed his usual tactics — 
fled for thirty miles and then turned and swooped 
down on the head of the column, which was 
formed mainly of the East Kents. He killed 
twenty, wounded fifty, and captured nearly a 
hundred prisoners. These latter were forced to 
trek with their captors until they came to a safe 
place beyond pursuit. Then a hospital camp was 
formed, and Botha and De Wet came round to 
see the wounded. The remainder of the story 
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had better be told in the words of the original 
narrator : 

* Botha was a quiet chap, that smoked a cigarette 
an' never said a word, but De Wet was a big 
strapping feller, an' yer couldn't see his weskit for 
whiskers. When he kem into the room, smokin' 
a big pipe, one of our fellers jumped up on his 
bed and cried, " You bloomin* Dutchman, you're 
the cause o' this !" An' he pointed to the gash 
in his forehead. But De Wet said to him roughly, 
" You ought to be glad as you're lyin' here quiet 
when there's better men out there fightin'." Then 
he turned to me, an' said, " Well, what do you 
want ?' I says, ** Well, if yer didn't mind, I'd 
like a glass o' ale an' a pipe o' 'bacca." He 
actually got me them hisself, an' when he found 
that I'd no pipe, he gev me the one he was 
smokin'. Two days after I was released. In less 
than a fortnight I was chasin' him again, an' for 
the second time he beat us all ends up. I got a 
bit of a shell across my face, an' went to sleep for 
a bit. When I woke a man was wiping the blood 
out of my eyes, an' I saw it was De Wet. He 
tied my face up with his handkerchief; then he 
looked at me, an' says : " I know your face. 
Who are you ? Oh yes, I remember. Look here : 
you'd better not be caught a third time, for 
then we mightn't have any beer, or 'bacca, or 
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handkerchiefs. Yes, things are getting very scarce 
with us !" ' 

This story has become a tender memory with 
the Dublin and the Munster Fusiliers. It was just 
after Kitchener had stopped officers adding to the 
impedimenta of the columns by luxuries that some 
of them ordered a large consignment of cham- 
pagne for a certain regimental mess. To insure 
its reaching them, it was labelled * Medical Com- 
forts.* The cases formed part of a convoy 
guarded by two large detachments of the Dublin 
and Munster Fusiliers. One of the latter was 
on sentry duty, and to amuse himself he read the 
labels on some of the packages. * Midical com- 
for'rts!' he exclaimed reflectively. *'Tis dom 
little comfor'rts of onny koind I've had sence 
Fve bin out here.' He prized open one of the 
boxes and saw that it was champagne. * Guar'rd, 
tur'rn out!' he yelled. The guard came and 
inspected the whole of the convoy ; all the cham- 
pagne was taken out. Then a few of the Dublin's 
non-coms, were sent for. The champagne was 
divided into two lots, one for each regiment. 
Each lot was redivided, a substantial share going 
to the officers. The sentries received half a pint 
each on account, lots were drawn for sentry-go, 
and the unlucky ones were not allowed to take 
more than a pint until their duty was done. 
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Then the two detachments began the cheapest 
and mightiest spree in the annals of the British 
army. It lasted three days ; then the convoy 
resumed its march to headquarters, the men 
feeling somewhat groggy, but highly satisfied. 

The officers of the mess were furious, but 

dare not complain, lest they should be Stellen- 
bosched. 

I heard another story from a colonial which 
gives a new reason for bravery. A colonial 
officer had been staying in London who, for 
brilliant service in the field, won the D.S.O. 
whilst serving in South Africa. Over a dinner 
given him by the officers of a certain cavalry 
regiment he related, after much pressing, how he 
won his D.S.O. He was out scouting along with 
nine others, and was attacked by 200 Boers. He 
entrenched himself on a kopje, and held it against 
the enemy for thirty-eight hours, during which 
the kopje was swept with bullets. Eight of his 
comrades were killed, and the other was badly 
wounded, but not sufficient to prevent him from 
loading the rifles whilst the unwounded man 
blazed away at the attacking Boers. When night 
came the enemy ceased their fire, but the colonial 
was going to run no risks. He maintained an 
unceasing vigilance, and when the Boers opened 
fire in the early hours of the morning he was 
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prepared for them, and, although he had no food 
or water, he went on fighting. * By Gad !' sjud 
one of his listeners, *I would have surrendered/ 
* Surrender be hanged !' rejoined the hero : * I had 
ten pounds on me.' 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE TWOPENNY DOSS I A NIGHT IN A SALVATION 

ARMY SHELTER 

Why London is akin to hell — A twopenny doss — The four- 
penny ward — A scene missed from Dante's Hades — The 
beggar's blanket — The submerged tenth and suicide. 

* Hell is a city like London/ wrote Shelley. To 
appreciate the comparison, one has only to stand 
outside a Salvation Army shdter any evening and 
watch the long line of loafers, cadgers, ne'er-do- 
wells, and men broken in the struggle for exist- 
ence, fiKng in the shelter for the * twopenny doss.' 
To understand the full horror of their misery one 
has to sleep beside them. The sight of this army 
of misery standing outside the Edgware Road 
shelter one November night, year of grace 1902, 
impelled me to make-up as a *no-gooder' in order 
to see what kind of a night's rest can be got for 
twopence. And now I can only regret that Dante 
had no similar experience in order that he might 

have added another canto to his * Inferno.' 
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The doors swing open at 6 p.m. Some of 
the dossers have been wdting for hours in order 
to make sure of a bed, especially those who have 
been sleeping in the streets the night before. In 
less than two hours the place is crammed to its 
full capacity. Of the 280 fourpenny and the 
380 twopenny beds, not one will be unoccupied 
to-night. The satisfaction of those within is 
improved by the spectacle of the notice placed 
on the outer walls — * House Full.' Over 100 
persons are turned away every night by this grim 
notice. To-night the number is 150; that is, 
150 poor wretches will sleep on the Embankment, 
in the Park, in doorways, or in any place where 
the police will allow them. It is awful to watch 
the arrival of these ragged wretches who will be 
exposed to the bitter cold wind and the rain this 
night. Their faces are marked with care and 
want. Every spark of hope has been beaten out 
of them, and their whole existence is a continual 
wandering from one doss-house to another, living 
on scraps picked up in the street when they have 
been unable to beg the price of a meal in some 
cheap coffee-house, and sleeping in the open air 
when they zrt unable to raise the price of a bed 
or arrive too late at the shelter. 

The fourpenny side is for the luxurious, so 
I take the lesser ticket which entitles me to a doss 
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in the twopenny ward, and wander about until ten, 
when the wards are opened. In the fourpenny 
kitchen the aristocracy of the gutter — crossing- 
sweeps and newsvendors with comfortable pitches 
— are having a luxurious -supper — beef, ham, and 
potatoes and beans — which may be had for three- 
pence. The ordinary supper is a hunch of bread- 
and-butter and a pint of tea, the whole costing 
a penny. The company is now reinforced by 
several navvies and market-porters driven to the 
shelter by the * No Room to Live ' problem. 
These pay for their bed by the week. 

Ten o'clock strikes. I cross through the four- 
penny dormitory, a long, wide room packed with 
beds, and not unlike a hospital ward, but without 
the prettiness which characterizes the latter. The 
beds are neat, the sheets scrupulously clean, the 
sleepers' faces content. A passage leads to a flight 
of stone steps, and, mounting these, I find myself in 
a large, dimly-lighted room in which 312 bunks 
are laid out. Saw a bacon-box lengthwise, knock 
the bottom out of it, and you have a bunk. It is 
merely a frame for the leather-cased mattress. A 
raised piece of wood lifts the mattress at one 
end, and so saves the necessity of a pillow. The 
bed-clothes consist of a waterproof blanket. 

The dim light barely reveals the darkness, but 
here and there shadowy figures can be seen strip- 
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ping and rolling newspapers round their bodies, 
a proceeding which is both comfortable and 
economical, seeing that it gives great heat and 
saves the wear and tear of the clothes. Most 
of the dossers cannot take ofF their clothes, because 
they have become a part of their body, and to 
strip would mean tearing them to unwearable 
tatters. There is no conversation. Each dosser 
is an island of misery completely cut off from his 
fellow islands. But the odour of their unwashed 
bodies is too awful for words. The stench of 
a bone factory with the unhealthy odour of a pack 
of sickly foxes thrown in would be as attar of 
roses to this nauseous, stomach-turning smell which 
possesses the air. The ventilators are opened, 
but the steady cxwrent of air which pours in 
serves but to scatter the vile odour about the 
room. Each dosser is a soldier in the mighty 
army of the Unwashed, and each contributes his 
quota to the general sickening and all-pervading 
stench. 

Now the snoring begins, and gives effects that 
Wagner and Chopin never dreamt of. Staccato, 
shrill, sonorous, falsetto, the snoring runs in every 
key imaginable, major and minor. To the chorus 
of the general din is added the heavy, stertorous 
breathing of those who do not snore. Occasion- 
ally there rises clearly above the chorus of snores 
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and heavy breathing a low, piercing wail from 
some poor wretch who is moaning in his sleep. 
The foul odour of the sleeping men becomes 
more pungent. I spread a handkerchief across 
my nose and escape for awhile. 

We of the twopenny ward have one privilege 
denied our fourpenny brethren — ^we can smoke 
in bed. My bunk is in a gallery higher than the 
rest. I light my pipe, and, peering over at the 
shadowy figures scattered about in the vague dark- 
ness of the evil-smelling pit below me, ask myself 
what scene outside Hades can be more loathsome 
and terrible. As if for answer, through- the cold 
streets sweeps the pitiless, icy wind, the merciless 
rain. 

How slow the hours go ! The man in Swin- 
burne's poem bewailed * that day should come so 
soon,' but in this awful dormitory Time moves at 
his dullest, slowest march. A gust bursts through 
the ventilators — a brave, sweet draught of air, 
overpowering the odour of unwashed, disease- 
sodden cadger for one brief grateful second ; and 
with it come vague snatches of national melodies : 
* Dolly Gray,' *We won't go home till morn- 
ing,' and one strong, maudlin voice demands 
pathetically : * W'y do the flow-ers fide and doy ?* 
Coughing, which has been intermittent through- 
out the long-drawn hours, now becomes riotously 
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noisy. The grave-digger has shaken his shovel at 
most of these poor wretches, for their coughing has 
a consumptive ring. A medical man could tell 
that nearly every form of phthisis was here, most of 
the sleepers having weak bronchial tubes, decaying 
lungs, their whole breathing apparatus being bad 
beyond repair. 

The clock chimes half-past two, and the outer 
door clangs noisily. The porters are off to 
Covent Garden and Billingsgate. The effluvia of 
the room has become so terrible that I must rise 
and wander in the outer lobby to recuperate 
with a pipe. Incidentally I may remark that the 
sanitary arrangements might be improved, and 
order taken to prevent nude dossers wandering 
through the room on their way to the lavatories. 
When I come back to the dormitory the odour 
does not appear half so terrible. Perhaps it is 
because my sense of smell has been affected. I 
can even snatch a few minutes' sleep occasionally, 
although very few of my fellow-lodgers can sleep 
consistently, judging by the rustling of the paper 
blankets. 

Heaven be praised ! Morning is coming : gray 
patches of light steal through the windows, and 
the heavy tread of the navvies resounds through 
the narrow street below. Slowly and reluctantly 
some of the ^tuppennies' arise and proceed to make 
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their scanty toilet. The majority wrap old rags 
round their blistered feet, which are then thrust 
into worn-out and well-ventilated boots. The 
refreshment-bars in the room below are now ready 
to serve the early breakfast of a hunch of bread 
and a pint of tea to those who can spare a penny 
for it. Here in this twopenny bar I can see and 
judge better the men in whose company I have 
been throughout the night. Eyes lacking clear- 
ness, coarse, drooping lips, chins without a shade 
of strength, characterize the huge majority. Out 
of the three hundred odd beings in the twopenny 
ward, but half a dozen seem to have any self-respect 
left. They steal silently from the shelter, afraid and 
ashamed to look at the company of dossers eating 
their breakfast at the penny bar. If one could take 
and weld the souls of the others together, the result 
would not fill the body of one clean, honest man. 
Drink and the devil and ill-luck have made this 
ghastly procession of failures. Vendors of matches, 
hawkers of boot-laces, street-corner cadgers, they 
have lost everything that makes life sweet, and it 
is hard to help them, because they have lost the 
power to help themselves. 

It must not be imagined that the Salvation 
Army is responsible for the unspeakable odours of 
the twopenny ward. The place is washed out 
with strong disinfectant every day, which kills all 
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the odours of the previous night. Despite the 
drawbacks of the shelter, that it is better than the 
streets is shown by the fierce struggle to get into 
it every night, and it is absolutely certain that if 
the Salvation Army shelters were not in existence 
the number of suicides in London would consider- 
ably increase. General Booth is doing glorious 
work. More power to his elbow 1 



CHAPTER XXX 

'ware GERMANY ! 

Germany's aim to be mistress of the seas — ^A visit to the 
German fleet — The German navy built by Irishmen — 
German daring at Berehaven — Making maps of the 
harbour — German man-o'-war's men and our mercantile 
marine — German criticism of other navies. 

The invasion of England by a Continental enemy 
has been frequently discussed, but little or no atten- 
tion has been given to the subject of the invasion 
of Ireland, from which a descent on England would 
be comparatively easy. That this plan, conceived 
by Hoche, and successfully attempted by Humbert, 
is under consideration by the German Admiralty 
is conclusively shown by the story given below. 
During the recent visit of the German squadron 
commanded by Prince Henry of Prussia to 
Dublin — now believed to have been the strongest 
foreign fleet ever anchored in British waters — I 
managed to get on board various ships of the fleet 
whilst the senior oflicers were at the Viceregal 
Lodge, and since then I have had a further oppor- 
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tunity of studying the organization and armament 
which, some day, may be engaged in deadly strife 
with the British fleet. 

I went aboard the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
first, and noticed immediately that the German 
middy cannot handle a launch so well as a British 
midshipman. I was welcomed by oflicers I had 
met the previous day at an ^ at home ' given in the 
Zoological Gardens, Dublin. After the usual hat- 
dofling, the party I was with was told to wait until 
the senior oflicers had gone ashore, when we would 
be conducted round the ship. Immediately the 
senior oflicers had departed, we were shown 
through every nook and cranny of this splendid 
man-o'-war. 

I was immediately struck by a series of mkps 
placed outside the oflicers' quarters in a position 
where they could be seen and studied day and 
night. They are a development of the map which 
the Kaiser himself drew up in 1897, after the 
great review at Spithead, and sent round to every 
German school, entitled * What a Navy should be.* 
This, it will be remembered, led to the beginning 
of the famous German naval programme to be 
completed in 1909, and the remarkable number of 
the Lustige BlaMr called * The German Dream,* 
showing a Teutonic fleet sinking the last British 
squadron. 
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The English map was 36 by 24 inches. In the 
space of a square inch was compressed an amount 
of information which would astound an English 
naval officer. The weight, number of guns, 
armour-belt, speed and class, were succinctly 
given, and the protected portion of each ship was 
marked in black. Maps giving similar informa- 
tion about the Russian, American, French, and 
Italian fleets were to be seen, but the English maps 
were the most prominent. German officers have 
a juster appreciation of the value of the English 
navy than have our politicians. I remarked the 
absence of several British ships still on our active 
list, but the middy who was escorting me replied, 
* Ach ! but these are the English ships that can 
fight.* What was equally significant was the fact 
that all the information on the English maps was 
also in the middy's head. He reeled off facts 
about many British ships without once consulting 
the chart. 

The German naval officer is compelled to study 
English methods of navigation, gunnery, signalling, 
and mode of manoeuvring, as closely as those of his 
own navy. Their familiarity with the English 
technical names of machinery surprised me. 
Although we had been speaking German, occasion- 
ally we lapsed into English, which the middies did 
not speak too well, yet when the conversation 
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turned on machinery, the fluency with which they 
reeled oflF English technical terms was astounding. 
They knew all the English words of command, the 
English names of the different parts of the ship, 
the English method of signalling ; in fact, a German 
officer placed on an English man-o'-war would 
know at least as much about that vessel as a 
British officer himself. 

Our system of specialization — one oflUcer study- 
ing torpedoes, another heavy guns, and another 
quick-firers — is ridiculed in the German navy. A 
successful shell can easily destroy all the special 
oflSicers, they say, and then what becomes of the 
ship ? The German naval officer, therefore, has 
to study everything on the ship, from the most 
menial offices of the blue-jacket and the stoker to 
the management of the most intricate machinery of 
the conning-tower. He receives his naval educa- 
tion on an up-to-date battleship, and not on a 
training vessel. To show how thorough and 
comprehensive his training is, I may state that one 
of the party of middies who were escorting me 
over the ship had just finished a week's work as a 
stoker, and another a week's work as a blue-jacket. 
Under this system every German captain knows 
the value of all the elements in his ship, and, 
thanks to the same system, every German middy is 
a potential Admiral. In our navy the fighting 
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officer knows absolutely nothing of the value of 
the engines which drive his ship. A German 
officer is as much at home in the engine-room as 
on the quarter-deck or in the conning-tower. 

His character is that of the middy all over — 
light-hearted and pleasure-loving ; but there is a 
graver background. He studies the greater por- 
tion of the day, and the result of his study is im- 
parted to the men under him. He has innumerable 
examinations, and is determined, in common with 
his superiors, to leave nothing to chance in order 
that the German naval fighting machine should be 
as perfect and complete as the military machine 
which so unexpectedly overturned France in 1870. 

It will startle Englishmen to know that the 
German navy of to-day was built by Irishmen 
tempted from the shipyards of Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff to German dockyards by princely 
salaries, which they could never obtain in this 
country. Their Chief Constructor is an Irishman 
with a Clyde training, and he has a large staff of 
Scots and Irish at his back. At present the 
German naval programme is being carried out in 
eight dockyards, where thousands of hands, super- 
intended by Irish foremen, are completing the 
plans of Irish ship-designers to make Germany in 
1909 the first naval Power in the world. 

Special care has been taken to give the German 
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fleet more guns to each ship than in other navies ; 
the ship has a heavier armament and a greater 
speed, and the limit of tonnage is placed at i i,ooo, 
14,000 tons being the limit in the English navy. 
The speed with which German shipbuilders are 
working may be gauged from the fact that between 
August, 1 902, and the Christmas of the same year 
five new battleships were added to the Kaiser's 
navy. The officers and crews had been ready for 
them some time, for the Kaiser, immediately after 
a battleship is laid on the stocks, organizes its 
officers and crew, so that they can take possession 
the moment the ship is ready. * As it is,' said one 
of the officers proudly, * the fleet we have brought 
to Ireland is the most powerful and the best- 
equipped fleet that has ever navigated the Irish Sea.' 
To even an untrained eye it was apparent that 
everything on the Kaiser Wilhelnt der Grosse was 
in complete order and readiness, from the conning- 
tower to the torpedo-deck. There were no empty 
torpedo-racks ; the ship's stores were complete ; 
the huge bunkers, larger than those on British 
battleships, were filled with coal. Everjrthing was 
on a war footing ; even the fleet was painted war 
colour. Incidentally I may mention, as a curious 
coincidence, that whilst the British navy employs 
Whitehead torpedoes, the Germans use Swartzkop 
(Blackhead) torpedoes. 
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Although most of the crew were on shore, yet 
every signalling-tube and alarm-call had someone 
to answer it in case of emergency. My con- 
ductor showed me with pride that even their spare 
gear was ready and in perfect working order. His 
bearing was that of a man with quiet confidence 
in himself and the minds of those who directed 
him. He regarded the British fleet as excellent, 
yet I could see that he suppressed unfavourable 
criticism on our methods, but he hinted it, if he 
did not state it outright His eyes and those of 
his comrades were fixed on the future, when their 
complete naval programme would enable them to 
realize the vaunt of the Lustige Blatter cartoon, 
* Jezt-Rule Germania' (Germania rules the waves) ; 
and to that end all his life and studies, even his 
recreations, were consecrated. 

Whilst the fleet was at Berehaven — which it 
should have never been allowed to enter — the 
officers went ashore and made sketches, and 
every sketch was subsequently turned into a map. 
These sketches may tell as much some day as 
those of the men who tramped and mapped out 
France in 1870. Every German officer is taught 
to sketch from memory. A system of marks, 
which effectively count in promotion, stimulate 
him to take walks when he is ashore, and when 
he returns, to draw a map of the district he has 
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travelled, with every road and building clearly 
marked. This system is practised until the officer 
has become very expert. When his ship visits 
foreign parts, is will be seen how invaluable this 
acquirement becomes. 

During the time that the German fleet was on 
the Irish coast, the officers made maps of every 
station visited, as well as taking soundings of the 
depth of water in the harbour, and notes, in case 
they should be needed, of the best method of 
landing men. The folly of Great Britain in per- 
mitting a formidable enemy to visit Irish ports may 
have disastrous consequences some day. Germany's 
intentions may be gauged from the significant fact 
that German naval officers made inquiries as to the 
possible help they would receive from the Irish in 
the event of a German invasion of Ireland. 

The German naval officer is always on duty 
until he has retired from the service. When he 
takes his yearly holiday he is supposed to visit a 
foreign country, and make every effi^rt to visit the 
naval arsenals, to go on board the battleships, and 
to acquire all information which may be useful to 
the German Admiralty, In this way the Kaisw* 
has a host of clever, unscrupulous spies in touch 
with all the improvements made in foreign navies 
and arsenals. 

*We have all the same guns that you have. 
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only better/ said my conductor. * The only gun 
we haven't got is the wire-bound gun. There is 
your only advantage. But/ he concluded signifi- 
cantly, ^we shall have that before long.* 

The German sailors are recruited by conscrip- 
tion, and serve only three years aboard ship, with 
the exception of a month yearly so long as they are 
in the first-class reserve. When they leave the 
navy they enter the mercantile marine, usually the 
British. A most serious menace to British sea- 
power lies in the grim fact that two-thirds of our 
mercantile marine is manned by foreigners, and 
these are principally trained German man-o'-war's- 
men, who, if hostilities broke out between the 
Empire and Germany, could seize and navigate 
the bulk of our trading-ships into German ports. 

It will be remembered that a German General 
once told a British officer that, if war ever broke 
out between England and Germany, the English 
people would first know that hostilities had begun 
by the destruction of Woolwich arsenal. Of the 
many thousands of Germans in London, a sufficient 
number would be secretly instructed to assemble 
at Woolwich, and then make a sudden raid on the 
arsenal and destroy it. Since Germany has built 
up a navy the German sailors in our mercantile 
marine are a source of terrible danger to us. 

* The English have a splendid fleet,' said one of 
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the officers of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse^ * but 
her weakness lies in the education of her officers. 
Hqw many English naval officers could leave the 
quarter-^leck to command the torpedo-deck, com- 
mand the engine-room, or do anything except in 
the special departments in which they have been 
trained ? Generally the officers of the British 
mercantile marine are superior to the navy officers, 
because they are all-round men. To make the 
British navy a first-class fighting machine, this 
point must be remedied, and, as it stands at 
present, even if you attended to it at once, it would 
be ten years before the change bore any result. 
Specialization will destroy your navy. Then, your 
ships never have the full amount of stores and 
coal when they are within home waters. To be 
of any use, a navy must be ready to fight at any 
minute, and it can only do this by having full 
war-stores abroad. This latter point is not half 
so serious as the defective education of your 
officers. Your war in South Africa should have 
told you that courage without organization is 
worse than useless. Your navy is never up-to- 
date, because your Admiralty lacks the imagina- 
tive faculty which not only grapples with the 
problems of to-day, but also with the problems of 
to-morrow. Take, for instance, the question of 
submarines. It was only after France and America 
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had shown the value of the submarine that 
your Admiralty bestirred itself. If you had been 
plunged in war with those Powers — and it is best to 
be prepared for any contingency — you would have 
handicapped yourself from the beginning, to say 
nothing of making yourself ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world, by scouring every dockyard that 
would help you for an engine of war already 
possessed by your enemies. Another thing : you 
have not enough guns on your ships, and you 
have not enough gunnery practice. This may 
surprise you, but we are well informed on this 
point, as, indeed, we are on every other in connec- 
tion with your navy. 

* The American navy,* he continued, ^ is not 
half so good as is generally believed. They have 
the same type of men as in your navy, a little 
better trained ; but their ships are not ready, and 
they suffer as do the English from incomplete stores 
of food and coals. Admirals Dewey, Sampson, 
and Schley's fights against Spain are of minor im- 
portance because the weakness of the fleets opposed 
to them was too great. Would they have had the 
same result if opposed to a first-class Power? 
That is the point to be studied without prejudice. 
In common with England, but perhaps not quite 
so much as the latter Power, America has the 
habit of leaving important things to be done in 
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the last minute, and this habit might very well 
cause the ruin of both countries. Another thing 
that Great Britain forgets is that progress is not 
confined to any one land. Her great successes in 
the past were because other Powers had not the 
time and the opportunity to organize a navy. But 
England's attitude to other naval Powers is that 
which she assumed in the days of Nelson and 
Rodney. England does not seem to realize that 
a great many changes have taken place since then.' 

Strong beer is not served to the middies, and 
intoxicating liquors of any kind are not served 
on the torpedo-deck, or in any part of the ship 
where the intricate machinery demands a cool, 
steady hand and head to guide it. The food served 
to the middies, generally speaking, is not very 
good. The blue-jackets are fed mostly on vege- 
table messes, potato puddings, or sliced potatoes 
spread with bUberry jam after they have been 
cooked. I was told that it was their usual food, 
and it did not impress me as being good enough 
to fight on. 

The whole point of German naval training was 
neatly summed up by one of the officers. * We 
shall do with our navy what we have done, and 
are doing, with our mercantile marine — beat you 
off the waters. Who has the fastest Transatlantic 
liners ? Germany. Where were they built ? In 
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Germany. Who are they manned by ? Germans. 
Do you think that we shall rest satisfied with the 
success of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse^ the 
Deutschlandy and the Kronprinz Wilhelm ? The 
Kaiser has determined to make Germany a great 
naval Power in order to get the sea-carrying power 
of the world. We know that in the past England 
never tolerated naval rivals, but crushed them, as 
she did Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France. 
England has always fought for the monopoly of 
the seas. Its next struggle will be, not with Trans- 
atlantic shipping trusts, but with ' 

The answer will leap to every tongue quite 
readily. So far the bottomless British purse has 
been able to build two ships for every one built 
by a foreigner. Slowly but surely Germany is 
building up a navy to contest our mastery of the 
seas. Whether it is our policy to allow her to do 
so is for our statesmen to decide, but the German 
criticism I have given throws grave doubts on 
Britain's naval strength, and her ability to repeat 
the successes of Blake, Rodney, and Nelson. 



THE END 
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Bieian* Crown Svo, doth •ttra, with ta 
Ilhistratlons by H. M. PAGET, jr. 6tl. ; post Bvo, fliostnted boards, tt. 
Tka OoBStabia of St. MiohoUuk With Frontispiece by S. L. Wood. Crown Bto. cloth, js. 6</. t 
picture cloth, tot back, ts. 

Ashton (John), Works by. ^ 

■Bdllali CaHaame and Satlra on nafoldoa Um First* Wkh us lUvstmtloM. Crowa 
Ivo, doth, y*. 6A 

■odal Lift iB Ike BdlfB af Q aaan Abbo. Withss n imtraUoM. Crown Svo. doth, y. 6A 

Crown Svo, doth, gilt lop, 6s. e|«h, 
Saalal Lift aadar tka Batfaney. With 90 illustrations. 
Vlaviiel'S Folly t The story of GEORGE IV. With PhotogniTute Frontkplcct and is nnstrtHoiia 



a CHA TTO a WINDUS, PublUhTS, in St> ilUfHa^» Uau, Lomton, W>C. 
Art (The) of AmuAln^: A Collection of Graceful Arts, Gamey. Tncks, 

Puzzles, and Chyades. By FRAhfK BBLLBW. WUh jog Ulustrmtkms. Crown 8to. cloth extra. 4J- &<» 

Artemus Ward's Works* With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra« y. 6d,—A)ao « POPULAR EDITION post Pro, ptetuf boards^ *s. 

Bacteria, Yeast Fungi* and Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

W. B. Grove, B.A. With 87 Tilustwitions, Crown 8vo. ctoth eKtra. y. <rf. 

Bardsley (Rev. C. Wareing, M.A.), Worlcs by. 

Hntf Uah luraamM t Tbelr SpurcM and Slgnificftians. Crowa 8vo, doth, js. 6tL 
CagIo«UI»« of FoHten Jlottf noI»tu»>. Crown 8yo. cloth, y. 6rf. * 

Barr (Robert), Stories by. Crown Svo, clotb,^35. 6d. each. 

In a ■toajttttv Chair. With FroRtispittceand Vignette by Dbmain HammOno. 
From Who«« Boam«, &c. With 47 Illustrations by HaL Hurst and others. 
R«V«ng« I With 13 lUustrations by LANCELOT SPEED and others. 
A Voman Int«v«enaa« Wi th 8 illustrations b y Hai« H urst. 

Crown 8to, cloth, ffilt top, dr. each. 
Tha UnolianglBg Bast t Notes on a Visit to ilie Farther Edgfe of the Mediterranean. 
A PgJBca of Oooa Fallows. With 15 iiiustrationsby Edmund J. Sullivan. . 

Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 



Post 8vo, iUostiated boaxds. •» . each ; doth. sx. 6d. each. 



Ttaa BlB of Oltfa Zassoalieh. 
Batwaan Iilf« and Daath. ^ .^ ^ 
Folly Monlsan. } lAUim lMi9 LIaIob. 
Hoiiast Da via. 



Joha Ford I and Hla HalFttiaM« 
A RaooUiag VaatfaaBoa. 
U«n«. Barnabas. | Foaad OoUtF* 
For liova and Hoaour. 



Crown 8vo, doth, y. 61I, each ; post 8vo, pictnre boards, as. each ; olotblimp, ea M.eedi. 
Fattarod for Llfs. | The Woman of tka Iron Bxaaalets. | Tba Hardlntf Jksandal. 
A MlMillg Vltliasa. With 8 iMustrationa by W. H. MARr.K 'i'SOW. { A I¥odl#lU*a'^l«>^ipMa. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 

Undar a B^Moiia Maak. With 1 9 lUusts. by li. f.brkwt hau.. 1 Was ai»8 Ja^tlflad 9 
Itady Jndas. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Baring: Qould (Sabine, Autbocof *J(Hin Herring,* &q.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d* each ', post 8vo, iUustraled boards, at, each. , 

Bad Bpldar. I By. ^^ » ." . j 

Beaconsfield, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. 
Bechstein (Ludwlg).— As Pretty as Seven, and other German 

Stories. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grium, and 98 tUustrations by RiCKTER. Square 

8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s.6(i. 

Bennett (Arnold), Novels by. Crown Svo» cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 

Aaaaof (ItaFtiraXowiia. | Iiaonora.' | AQraat" — 



Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d. each. 
Tha Orand Babylon Hotal. | Tho Oaf of W^atb. '» 

Bennett (W. C, LL.D.).— Songs for Sailors. Post 8vo, cl. Iimpj25. 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin poBsoif . With 95 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, y. "6rf. . . . ■ » 

Blerce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales oC Soldiers' and 

Civilians. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ^^ 

Bill Nye's Comic History of the United States. Witl; 14Q IJlus. 

trations by F. OPPP.R. Crown' 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. 

BIndloss (Harold), Novels by^ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6^ each. 

A Bowar of Whoat. f Tba CoacasstoB-Hantsra \ Vba Mlatraaa af BiMtavaalttra 
AlniUa'S Ja-Ju t A Ronieoce of the Hinterland. Cr. 9ro* dot*, y. 64. ; picture cloth» ilat feeok. «. 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Handbooks: , . 

Aoadomy Motas, ISTS-TO. InOne Vol., with 600 niuttaitioni. CIi>tb.te. . 
Aoadamy Motaa, IMO-M. XnOne Vol.. wkhSoollhmrations. Cloth«««.M. 
Acadamy Mates, SSM-M. _In,qne Vol.. with 8ao IHuatntioae^ Ctoth. 6r.. 
~" ■• ■^ With : •-■--■-—. -» 




Oid'Hasters at tha National Oallarjr. 't^th laS llhwUntioda u. <s</. 

An Illnstratad Catalogua to ths National Oallsry. With «4« Illustratloni. do 

Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Books by. ' • . t 

Oom Myrl, tba Itm$9 Pttetttw at Giawi8?o.cioth.y. afc; ptetMaoioch^ flu hv' 

Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 6d. earh. 
_^ BhUUIagb a nd Shamroek. \ Fatsay tba Oawiddten. ■• 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living Lie, Translated by Johw db ** 

Crova 9r9. cKtb. y. 6(<i 



CHATTO « WINDU5, PahtUtma, in St. MarUn'i Lane. Londoa, W.C. 



BcMiit (Sir Waltei^ and James Wee, Novels b^. ^ 


^. 



Besant (Sir Walter), Novels by. 



fBbrF.BAKNAMI. 




Blundell's Worthies, 1604-1694. By M. L. Banks, M.A. With i 



Bourne iH. R. Pox), Books by. 

Boyd.— A VersallTes Christmas -tide. By"MARv Stuart Bo VDr^VilH 

Boyle (Frederick), Work* by. Post 8vo,iilustcatod bds,, aj. each. 



Brand (John). — Observations on Popular Antlquitlesj cbiedy 
Bray^baw (J. Uodswartb).— &luin Silhouettes: latoriesQi London 
Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Dictionaries. Crown Bvo, cloih, 3s, &i. each. 



4 CHATTO A WINPUS, PablUbef, m St. Mmriin't Uiaa. Loadoa, W.C 
Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

M«>tt Worlds tkaa Oa« t Thm Creed of tbe Pliilosopher and Hop« of the Christian. MTtth Platek. 
Tta« Haftyva of Sotenooi Galileo, Tycho Braiie. and Kbplbk. 

Ii»tf gB oa Watngal M«^C. With numerous I ll ustrations. 

Bri ght (Fioreiice).-"A Oirl Capitalists Cr. 8vo. cloth, f^U top, 6i. 
Brillat-Savarln.— Qaatronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. AWDERSOW. M.A. Pot 8vo. half-boMnd. v. 

Bryden (H. A.)*— An Exiled Scot: A Romance. With a Frontis- 

ptece. byj. S. C BOMPTON. ILL Cwwm 8to. doCh. y. 6rf . 

Bi^dges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. 

piaat »ro. JBustrated beawM. ax. ; cloth Hnnp. as. 6tL 

Buchanan (Robert)* Poems and Novels by. 

Tbo Cmnvloto PootlMl WovkB of MoboH Bwohanan, a voU.* crown tro. bncknun, with 
Portrait Frontispiec* to «adi Yoi ume. lai. 

*- i 8vo, iUustrated boards, as. each. 

Iiovo Mo for Btob. With PwmUaii l f . 
Attaaa Wator. I Foxtflovo Maaofw 
Tho Mow Sbolavd. I BaoSol Doao. 
■att I A Story of a Caravan. With Frontfaipiace. 
Tho Maator of tho Mlao. with pnhiHi ' 
Tho Bote of Idaao. 1 Woaiaa aad (ha 



Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6tl. oach t post 8vo, iUustrated boards, as. each. 
Tho ahaSow of «ha award. , . ~ 

A Child of Ifataro. Whh Frontispiece. 
Ood aad tho Maa. With n lUustrations bjr 
lAdy KUpatrtek. fFKED. Barnard. 
Tho HaSr&Wioai of Madollao. With 
FraothpiMe by A. W. COOPBR. 



Calne (Hall), Novels by. 

8to, illustrated Doards. as. each ; cfotb Jbnp, as. 6^.^ach. 



Crowa tvo, tloth, y. 6d. each. 
■«4I Mi4 Whlta Hoathar. | Aadrom oda 1 An Idyll of dM Gff«at Ritw. 

Tho 8h«do« of fho Bword. Popular edition, mediu m Sro, 6<^ 

Tho Oharlataa. Br Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. Crown tro, cloth, with a 
Frontispiece byT. H. ROBINSON. 3^. 6</. ; post 8to, picture boards, ar. 

Burgess (Qelett) and Will irwIn.—The Picaroons: A San Fran- 

Cisco Night's E ntertalnmeat. Crown trO. cloth, y. 6d. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

ttens of the Quotations. Demy tva dotb extra, 74. &/. . .... 

MelanehoTy Anatomlnod i An Abridgment of Burton's Anatomy. Post 8»o. half.cL, as. «4. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. td. each. ; post 

c.w »...».. . . jnp,*r. 6rf. each. 

Tho Shadow Of a Crlmo. | A Boa of Ha<ar.' I Tho Poo i B t ar. 

Also LIBRARY Editions ot the three novels, set in new type, crown 8ro, bound uniform wBh 
Tho ChrlBtlaa. 6j. each; and Cheap popular Editions, medium 8vo, tHmrait-cbver, 6i/. each.— 
Also the FiNB-PAFBR EDITION of Tho Doomstor; pott 8vo, doth, filt top. as, net; leirther, gilt 
e dges, ar. net. • ' , 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the * Black 

P rince* Privateer. Post 8vo, picture beards, ar. 

Canada (Qreater) : The Fast, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

Wor th-West. By H. B. 03B0RN, B.A. With a Map. Crown Bvo. clotb, y. <rf. 

Captain Colgnet, 5oldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORBDAN Larchbv. Translated by Mrs. Carby. With lOO lUnstrationa. . Crown 8vo. 
cloth, y. 6d. . 

Carlyle (Thomas). -~0n the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl., is. 6rf. 
Carruth (Hayden).— the Adventures of Jones. With 17 lUustra- 

tion s. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as . 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tho Klai ia Yollow. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d.; fcap. 8vo, doth Ump, sx. 6d. . 

In t ho Quartor. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. ^_ 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful Ones.— VoL II.. Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SwmBURNB.o»VoL 
in.. Transl ations o f the Ili ad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, doth. 3t. M. each. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, doth extra, y. &/. 
Chaaoor for Bohoola. With the Storv of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. H. R. HAWBis 
A Ne w Edition, revised. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

Chess, the Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the 0{ 

ings. By HOWARD Staunton. Edited by R. B. WormalD. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 
Tho If Inor Taottoa of Choos t A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience tt 

tegic Prindple. By F. K. YOUNG and E. C. HowblL. Lonir fcap. 8vo, doth. sx. 6d. 
Tho HaaUais OhoM Toaraamoat. Containing the Authorised Acooont of the sm G 

played Aug.'Sept. it9$- ^^h Annotations by PiLLtBURV. LaSKB*. TARRASCH. STBU 



SCtflFFSRS. TBTCHMAIfK. ^ARDBLKBBK. BLACXBURNB. GUNSBBRC. TINSLB)^ MASOM 
AL'BIN ; Riographb^al Sketches of the Chess Matters, and z» Portraits. Edited by H. F. CKS&" 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 



i 



CHAT TO A W IN DUS, Publtoiierj, in St. MTtin's Lan«, London, W.C. $ 
Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prim^ 

Donna. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6d. ^ 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

For t^o I«ov« of a X«aas. Post 8vo. Ulustrated boards, as. : doth, as, 6ti. « 

By tiM filso Of ttoo Sirer : Tales and Sketches fa South Tynedale. Crown 8ro, doth, ^r. M« 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Tho Ttdoway. | Randal of Han4>Uiolmo. 

Ciive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. ' 

Post 8to» doth, v. 6d, each ; picture boards, sr. each. 
F»ul Powfoll. 1 Wliy Faol FoggoU KtUod hU WMi. 

Clodd ( Edward, F.R.A.S.).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d, 

C oates (A nn<^ ).— RIe's Diary. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ^__ 

Cobban (JT~Slaclaren), Novels by. "" "^ 

Tbo Cora of Bonis* Post 8vo, inustrated boards, sr. 

Tho Rod Saltan. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, $s, 

Tho Bardon of laabol. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. M. 

Colli ns (C. Allston).— The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boarda, 2^.- 
Collins (John Churton, M. A.), Books by. Cr. Svo, jcL, 35. 6d. each. 

IllnBtratlono of Tonnjrson. 

Jonathan Bwlft. A Biographical and Critical Study. ' - 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 31. 6d. each j post 8to. illustrated boards. «r, each. 



From Mldnltfht to Hldaltfht. i Blaoksmlth and Soholafi 

You Flaj mo FalM. | Tho Yt llago Comody* 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

A~ Fight "with Fbrtnno. 



Tvansmltfmtlon. I Bwoot Anno Patfo. I Fraaeoa. 
' I Bwoot and Twonty* I 



Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 



Crown Svo, doth extra, many Illustrated, v> 6</. each ; post 8to, picture boards, as. each; 

doth limp, as. 6tt. each. 



*Antonlna. 

*Baoil. 

«Hldo and Book. 

*Tho Woman in Whito. 

*Tho Mooastono. 

*Man and WIfo. 

*Tho Dead Boorot. 

Aftop Dark. 

Tho Qaoon of Hoarta. 



Ky MlluoUaaloa. 

Armadalo, 

Poor MiBc Flnoh. 

Hioaor Jip«*7 

Tho Mow BLMdalon. 

Tho Froson Doep. 

Tho Law and. tho Lady. 



Tho Two 9riotlnloa. 
Hiui 



jOBobofa DandhtOB. 
Tho Blaek Robo. 
Hoapt and Belonoo. 
Mi Bay Ho.' 
A RogiM'a Ufa. 
Tho Bvil Gonlaa. 
lattlo Movola. 
Tho Zioif aoy of Ofttn. 
Blind Covo. 



Tho HiLantod UoUl. 
Mo Mamo. Tho Fallon Loavoa* 

*> ' *«* Marked » have been reset in new type; la tmiform Style. 

Popular editions, medium 8vo. 6tt. each. 
Tho Moonatono. f Antonina. i Tho Dead Boorot. I Ho Hamo. 

Tho Woman in Whito. | Tho How Magdalon. | Man and Wifa | Armadalo. 

Tho Woman In Whito. Large Type, Fine Paper Edition. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, u. 
net ; leather , gilt ed ges, y. net, ^ 

Colman's (Qeorg:e)~Humorous Works: 'Broad Grins/ 'My. Night* 

go wn and Slippers.' & c. Witli Li f e and Fronti spiece. Crown S vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every rnch a Soldier. Crovm Svo, cloth^ 

y. 6rf. ; post Svo, illustra t ed boards, as. 

Colt- break ing. Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison. Cr. Svo. cl., y. 6d , 
Compton (Herbert), Novels by. 

Tho InlmitaMo Hro. MasaiaKham. Crown Sro, doth, sr. 6rf, 

Tho Wilful Way. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Cooper (Edward H.).— Oeoffory HamiIton> Or. Svo. cloth, y. 6d. 
C ornish (J. F.).--Sour Orapeg ; A Novel. Cr. Svo. cloth, gilt top. 65 , 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 

DroIK Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. CbBected by ROBERT HUNT. F.R.S. With 
t wo Steel Plat es by G EORGE CrUIKSHAWK. Crown Svo. doth. 7i. 6d. 

Cotes (V. CeciD.^Two Girls on a Barge, With 44 Illuatratioos by 

F. H. ToWNSENg Crown Svo, clo t h extra, y. 6d. ; post Svo, doth, as. 6tL 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

Tho Prophot of tho Ovaat BaMkar JfoantaAaa. Crown 9rc doth. sv. 6A, -, poet 8to, 

Ulii^rated boards as. 
HIa Yan ia hod Star. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6f. 

Crellin (H. N.).— Romances of the Old Seraglio. With aSIllut- 

trations by S. L. "WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^t. 64, 



€ CHATTO a WINDUS, iHiMMi<ri, lu St. Utoftte'g Uiae, Londoii, WX. 
Cr essweil (Henry).— A Lady of Mismle. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s , 
Crim (Matt.)-— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

crtti, with a Fronti s piece by DAW. BEAKP. y. 6rf. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, zs. 

Crockett (S~R.) and others.— Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilrurt Parker, Harold Frederic, 'Q..' and W. Clark Russell. With a 
Ill ustrations b y FRA NK Bra ngwvw. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Croker (MrsT B~M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

each ;_post 8vo, illustrated bcnuds. 9s. each ; cloth If 
PNtty ■!■« a«vlll«* lBt«rfer«aGa. 



A Bird of 

DtABA BanlBCton. 
Two Mftster*. 



A Pamily UkantH. 
A Third PAnoa. 
■v. #«vvls. 



lirapi MS. 6d. each. 

Ylllag« Ta1«s ft ioafl* 

TVft^dlA4« 

Tha Roal Laudy Hilda, 
■anpiad o« 81atfl«7 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3r.6d. each. 



KBM Ob« aisd. I Miss BalmmiiM's Past. I Beroad th« Pala. 

tha Klnddom of Kanry. | Jason, Ac | Twnitwattowt 

ToMBOa. with « lUostrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 

Tha Oat*B-pa«. with ta illustra tions by Frep. PeCRAM . 

*TO Latt' ft«t Post Sre^ picture boards, or. ; cloth limp. «j. 6 d. 

Popular editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Plana BagrtB<loB. | Pretty Miss Wavllla. 

Crulkshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbribs: The 

First, from 1835 to 1843 } the Second, from 1844 to 185^ A Gatherinif of the Best Humour of 
Tkackrray, Hood. Mayhbw. Albert Smith. A'Beckett. Robert Brough, &c. With 
numerous Steel Engraringrs and Woodcuts by GBORCB CRUIKSHANK. HINE. LjinoeLLS. &c. 
Two Vote., crown 8vo, cloth giit^ js. 6d. each. 
Tha Lira of Oaovga Oruifcshaiik. By Blanchard Jbrrold. WHh 84 inostratloM and a 

Bibliof^raphy. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, \s. 6d. 



Cummine (C. P. Gordon), Works by. Large cr. 8vo, doth, ts, each. 

In tha ntsbrldas* With an Autotype Frontispiece and »% lUustratlons. 
In tha Himalayas and oa tha Indian Plains. With 4e Uhtstrationa 
Two Happy Taars in Cayloa. With 39 Illustrations. 
_ Via Cofnwall to B<ypt. with a PhotograTure Frontispiece. 

Ciissans (John E.).— A Handbook of fleraldry; with Instructions 

for Tracing Pedisrrecs and Decipheringr Ancient MSS., dec. Fourth Editton, revised, with 408 Wdodcuts 
and a Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. . 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8vo. cloth extra, y. id. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, af. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for their Sena when BtuUng in Life. Crown 8yo. cloth, if. 6rf. ,— ____^ 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by S TAN LEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6rf. 

Davles (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, i*. ea.; cl., is. 6rf, ea. 

Ona Thousand Hadteal Maxims and Buptfioal Hints. 

MUTSanr Hints t A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 

Poods tor tha Pati The Diet etic Cure of Corpulency and of CoBt. 

Aids to Lon< Ufa* Cr ow n 8to, ax. ; cloth limp, 2f . 6rf. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

whh Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. D.D Two Vote., crown Svo, cloth, gr. 6rf. each. 

De Querin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trebutien. 

With a Memoir by Sainte-BEUVS. Translated from the aoth French Edition by JESSIB P. FROTH. 
INGHAM. Fcap. Bvo. half-bound, ax. 6d. 

De Maistre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by HENRY ATTWELL. Post 8to, cloth limp, as. M. 

^^"^^' ' ■ ■' ' ■■■■■■I... — ■ ■■ » »■■■ . -. . W mm ■ ■ 1^— ^ W ■— ■— M — ■ ■ l^MM^^^ ■ ^^M^— ^^^^.fc- ■ ■ ■ ■ M ■ MM > I ■» 

De Mille (James).— A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 

Cylindar* Crown Svo, cloth, with 19 lUuitrations by Gilbert Gaul, jx.. Ui. \ post Sro, ittuttratad 
boards, ax. __^ _^_^^ 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

of The Oaks. By Louis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo. doth limp, m. 6rf. ■ 

Dewar (T. R.).*— A Ramble Round the Qlobe. With 220 1 

tions. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, yx. 6d. 

De Windt (Harry), Books by. 

Thvough tha Oold-PlaMs of Alaska to BavlBf Btwits. With Map tad 33 Ail 

trations. Cheaoer Issue. Demy 8vo. cloth. 6x. 
Trua TaJes of Traval and Adventure. Crown 8v<>. cloth, y. 6d, 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfrbp ^^ 

Wttt 57lUustrations by C. A. Vanobrhoof andtha AUTHOR. Square 8vo. cl6th, y. < 
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*■ 

Dictionaries. 

Tli» B«^e«'s Handbook of Famoos KamMi In Fiction, Alluaioni, RofovonoM. 

Proverbs, Plata, Btorlos, and Pooms. By IUt. B. C. Brbwek, LL.D. A M«w Edi* 

tion. Revised. Crown 8vo, doCb, jf. 6d, 
A Diotlonary off Mlraolost ImiutivcRealisdc. and Dogmatic. By th* Rer. E. C. BKXWBB* 

LL.IX Crowntvo, cloth, 5r. M.' 
Familiar Short Sayings of Oroa* Men* With Historieal and ExpUoatory Notes by SauvbX. 

A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6flf. 
Ttas Slang DtetlonaRf t Etyinolo«cal. Historic^, and Anecdotal. Crown 9ro, doth, 6*. 6iL 
Words, Facts, and Phrassst A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the>Way Matters. By 
KLIEZER EDWARD^. Crown 8vo. cloth extm. 99<6d. J 

Dilke (Rt. Hon. 5irCiiarle6, Bart., M.P.).— The British Empire. 

Crown8w, buckmn, y.6rf. ».....• ; 

Dobson (Austin) » Worics by. ^"! ' ^ / 

Tbomas Bewick and his PupUs. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, y. 6A 
Fonr FfonCllWMMaa. With Four Portndts. Crown Sro, buckram, gfilt top. 6s. 



Blghtasntb Contnry Vlgnsttas.^ In Three Series. Crown 8vo. buckram. 6s. each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and other Papers. With s Illusts. Cr. 8vo, buckram. 6/. 
Side-walk Stadlea. With s Illustrations.- Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top,6j. 
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Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Popt 

8vo. cloth hmp. ax . &K. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, sr. each ; cloth Ump, ax. M. each. 

SuBPlirton Arovsed. I BlddlMBd«d. 



Vha ■aa^Hnatet. I Tracked to Doom. 
Caog^it at Iiast. I Idnk by iUak. 
Traeked and Vahan. 
Who Botsenad Btatty BnaaanT 



A Betectlve's Triamphs. 
ysk the Oflp Qf the JC«w. 
From Information Racelvad. 



Crown 8>o,*dolh eartrs. s*. 6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each : cloth. 9s. 6d. ttach. 
Tha Mystery of Jamaica T errace. I The Ch ronicles of Michael Danevitch. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3;. 6d. each. 
The Records of Yiacent Trill, of the Detective Service.— Also pkhuredoth, flat btck, a«. 
The AdvenUiMa of Tyler Tatlock. Private DetooUve. 
Deacon Brodle ; or. Behind th e Mask. I Tales of Terror, 

Dark Deeds. Crown 8to, doth limp, u. (xi ; picture cloth, flat back. aj-. 

Wanted t Crown 8vo. ptcture cloth, flat bade, &r. ; post 8vo, i>lust. boanls,^^tf. ; dpth Ump, w. 4/. 
The Man from Manchester, With S3 illustrations Crown 8vo, doth, jf. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat 
back, as. '. post Svo, picture boards, ss ; doth limp, as, 6d, 

Dowling (Richard). —Old Corc6ran's Money. Crown 8vo, cL, 3<, 6tf» 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Qirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d, 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d^ per Vol. 

Ben Jonaon's Works. With Notes. Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three Vols. , » -t 

Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays compietA ; VoL II.. Poems and Minor 
Translations, with an Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III.. Translations of the. Iliad and Odyssty. 

Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colond Cunningham. One Vol. 

Masslnger'S Plays. From Giffords Text. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol . 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 

NATIVH. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top. 6jr. | ' »' * K 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Evbrard Cotes). Books by. ^, 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, js. 6rf. each. 
A Social Departosa. With xxz lUustrations^l^ F. H. TOWNSRND. 
• An American Girl ia Xiondon* With 80 tlhistrations by F. H. ToWNSBNtf.-' 
Tha Simple Advaatores of a Memsahih. with 37 lUostratioos by F. H. Townsbnd. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, tt. 6d, each. 
A Daughter of To-Day, | Vernon's Aant. With 47 laustradona by Hal Hvk^* 



Dutt (Romesh CO*— Bnsriand and India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown Svo. cloth, gj. 

Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Anuotations, 

by Rev. Ar B. GR06ART, D.IX Crown Sro. cloth boards, 3f. M: per Volumai. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems, One VoL 
Davles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works, Two Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Phittp) Complate PoeUoal Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A .Holiday in Brazil 

and on the River Plate. With 4* Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, js. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Honoar. Pott Svo, flhistrated boards, as. \ A Plaster Saint* Cr. Svo. d.. 3*. id, 
Archie liOTdll.' CrowaSvo. doth. y.6rf. ; illiittrated boards, ar. 

Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Pacts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious. QaalBt, and Out'Of-tbe-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo. doth. 3f. 6d. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M.A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With latroductlco bf R«T. Dr. H. Wacb, and Four IQusUsUons. Crowa Svo, doth extra, s^. 
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Eggleston (Edward). — Roxy : A Novel. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 2S, 
BngrlUhman (An) In Paris. Notes and Recollections duriog the 

Rei gn of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Crown 8ro. cioth, y. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

ing* House. By C. J. RlCHARDSOW. Coloured Frontisptecg and S34 m«Mti. Ct, 8yo. cloth, y.fcf. 

Ey es, Our t How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo. is. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bknt, 

A. M. Fifth Editioa, Revised and EnlMged. Crown tvo, cloHi «rtr«, 7J. <<fc 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6i. each. 

Thtt Chamleal Htslor^r of » CaiiAl* i Lectures delivered befbce a Jnvenlle Audleliae. EdiUid 

by WILLIAM Crookes. F.CS. With numerous lUustradoas. 
On th« Various Fevotts of Hatnvo. and tbolv KalaUoBS tm MMh •Ui«b. Edited by 

William Crookes, F.CS. With Illustrations. ^ 

Farrer (J. Anson). — War; Three Essays. Crown 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, 
Fenn (O. Manvllle), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 6d. each : post 8vo. Illustrated boards, sf. each. 
Tk« M«« HiatroM. , I Witn a— to tha P^ad. I THa T i<a> Idly. | Tlia Wktta Tlitfla. 

Crown Sto. cloth y. 6d. each. 
Oovbla Connttti. 
A Flnttarad DovaaoM. 
XiB( Of ttaa Castla. 
Vba Haatav of tha Oaftt* 



a Wonan Vorth WlBBlKg. 
Canad hy a Vovtan** 
Vka Caaa of Allaa Oray. 
Commoifota Jank. 
Uaak Blood. 



Tha Maa with a Bhadow. 
Ona HaM*ft Mloahlal. 
Thla ■an'a V 
In JaapwrdF* 



Crown 8ro, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Tha Batf of Dtamonds. and Thvaa Blta of Paata. 
Bunnlnf Amok s a Story of Adventure. 
Tha Cankarwonn i being Episodes of a Woman's Life. | BUMk Bha4e' 
A Crimson Crlma. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6j. ; picture cloth. Bat back, as. 



Fiction, A Catalogrue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews ol 

over NINE HUKDRHD N OVELS, will be sent free by Messrs. CHATTO 8t WiNDUS upon appHcation. 

Fin-Bee— The Cupboard Pa]>ers: Observations on the Art of living 

and Dinin g. Post 8vo. cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Fireworic-Malcing, The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasttry. By ThouaS KENTISH. With afi? lUustraHons. Crown Seo^ doth, y. id. ^^_ 

First Book* My. By Walter Besant, Iambs Payn. W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Gramt Allen, Hall Cainb, George r. Sims. Rudyard Xiplihg* A. Conan Doyle, 

* M. E. BRADDON. F. W. ROBINSON. H. RIDER HAGGARD. R. M. BALLANTYNE. I. ZANGWILL. 
MORLBY ROBERTS. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. MARY CORELLL J. K. JEROME. JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER. BRET HARTE, ' Q..' ROBERT \BUCHAN AN. and R. L. STEVENSON.. With a Prefatory Story 
by JEROME K. Jerome, and iSs Illustrnloaf. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo. art linen, y. 6d. 

Htzg:erald (Percy), Works by. 

IJKl^ aMMfi S Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, doth. v. 6A 
Fatal SrS^ Crown 8vo. doth e xtra, y. 6rf. ; postSvo. illustra ted boards^ •*. 

PostSvo. illustrated boards, ar. each. 

Balla Doiuub I Tha Lady of Brantoma. | Tha Sdeond Vra. TlilotiMi. 
VallF. * Mavar Forgottan. |_8avanty-flya Brooka Bttaat* 

Sir Han ry Irving » Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth. u.6rf. 

Fiammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Povnlav AatvonoaiF t A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. ELLARD GORE. 

T.ICA.S. With Three Plates and 988 lUustrntions. Medtnn 8vo, doth; lo/. (A 
ffran iat A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown >vo. cloth extra, y. 

Retcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. Clirist's Triumph over Death, and Mhior Poems. With Notes by 
Re v. A. n . r. ROSART. P.P. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, y. 6rf. - 

Forbe s (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D.).— Dumb. Crown 8vo, cK, 3s. td, 
Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. M. each : post 8vo. Illustrated boards, as. each. 
Ona hy Ona. I A Rami Qua an. I A l>o< and Mn »ha do». | BopasafBand. ^ 

Post 8vo, illustrated hoards, as. each. 

Qnaan Cophatua. I Olym pia. | Bomanean of tha Iaw. | Xtatf ov Kaa 
Jaok Doy la*« Daatfhtar. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. • • 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, doth extra, 35. td, a 

fflustrated boards as. each. * 

Etth'g Brother's With. ' I Thh Lavton Girl. 



CHATTO ft WINDUS, PnMtoherj, in St. MmrUn'i IJW, Loadon, W.C^ 9 
Ff^'s (Herbert) Royal Onide to the London Charities, 1904. - 

Edited by JOHN LANE. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, doth, if. 6rf. 

Gardening: Book^^ Post 8vo, u. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6i. each. 

A Yaar'c Work In Garden and Orttanhousa. By George Glrnnv.' ' • * 

•■ Houaahold Hortlenltava. By ToMand Jane Ierrold. Illustrated. 
Tha Oardan that Paid tha Ran<« By Tom Jerrqld. ___^ 

dauiot (Paul), Books by: 

Tha Bad Shivta 1 A Ta]& of '* The Terror." Translated by John db Villibrs. With a Fron* 
tisptece by STANLBY WOOD. jCrovm 8vo, cloth« y^ 6d. ; p icture dotfa« flat b^clc, «r. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ^t top, 6s. each. 
Iiova and Irf>Tara of tha Paat. With a Frontispiece. Translated by C. LAROCHB, M. A. 
A Conaytgacjr nndag tha Ta>for. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. . 

Qentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and • Tahla Talk ' by SVLVANUS Urba^. . . 
»♦ Bound f^alufttesjitr ree€ttt years kept in stocky 8x. 6rf. ecuk. Cases for binding, ssl each. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR.. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and aa Steel Plates after 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, js. M. ^^ 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. Svo.cl., 35. 6d, ea.; postSvo, bds., 2$. ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I Tha Braas pt Va»ow. 

Tha Goldan Shaft. With Frontispiece. I Of Hltfh Datfraa. 

Tha Flowav of tha Fovaat. I 0«oon of tha M%mdom, 



Tha Daad Haart. 

For Laok of Gold. 

What WUI tha World Basr ? 

For tha Xing. 

A Hard Knot. 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each* 
In Paatnraa Graan, 
In Lova and War. 
A Haart'a Prohlam* 
Bjr Maad and Straam* 
Fancy Fraa. 



Xioving a Draam. 
In Honotir Bonndi 
Haart'a Dallfht. 
Blood-Honay* 



J 



GIbney (Somerville).— Sentenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 
Gilbert's (W. S.) Original Plays. In. 3 Series, post 8vo, 25. 6d, edch. 

The FIRST Series contains : The Wicked World— PygmaHon and Galatea— Charity-^The Princess— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by J ury— lolanthe. 
The SECOND Sbries : Broken Hbarts— Engaged— 8w«etlieartS—GfeCchea>—Daa1 Drace— Tom Cobb' 

— H.M.S. * Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penxance. 
The THIRD SBRIBS : Comedy' and Tragedr— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosencrantx and Guildenstern— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigore— The Yeomen of tlie Guard— The Gondoliers— 

The Mountebanks — Utoj^ 

■Ifht Original Comic Oparaa written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Series, demy 8vo, cloth, «r. 6d. 

each. The FIRST SERIES contains : The Sorcerer- H.M.S. ' Phialbre '—The Pirates of Penzance— 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by fury. 
The Second Series contains: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Gmrd— 

His Excellency— Utopia, Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
Tha GUhart and SalUvan Birthday Books Quotations for Ev«ry Day in the year, selected 

from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Mmdc by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALKX. WATSON. 
Royal i6mo. cloth. as,6d. 

Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, as. . 

Gissing (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

A Saorat of tha North Saa. I Tha Waalth of Mallaraiang. 
Knittarc In tha Ban. \ An Angal'c Portion. | Baliol Garth. [Sho H/y. 

GlanvHle (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, iUustrated'boards, ar. each. 
Tha Loat Halrana t A Tale of Love. Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NiSBBT. 
The Fossioker : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations .by HUMB NISBET. 
A Fair Colonlat. With a Frontispi ece by Stanley Wood. 

Tha Goldan Bock. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOO. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

?lloot Yama. Crown 8vo cloth, ix. 6d. 
alaa from tha Yald. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NiSBBT. Crown 8vo. cloth, v. 6d. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. CRpMPTON, R.I. Large crown -Svo. doth, gilt 
edges. SJ. ; cloth, gilt top. 6 s. 

Glenny (George).— A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as tothe Managrement of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, is. ; cloth, ts, 6d, 

Godwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl.^as. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Qaotations 

_ fron i the Best Authors. By Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Goodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, y.6d. 
Gore (J. Ellard, P.R.A.S.).— -The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 

tion to the Studyof the Stars and Nebulae . Crown 8vo. cloth, ax. net. • «> ■ 

Grace (Alfred A.).— Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d. 



t» CHATTO a W1WDU5, PubJUIifi, iii St. Mwtiii'* U—, London. W.C 
Greeks and RomanSt Tbe Life of the, described irom Antique 

Monuniems. By ERNST CUHL wA W. KONBR. Edi te d fay Dr. F. HUSFFBB. WUh 545 IUiutn> 
tions. Large crown 8to. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Greenwood (James: ''The Amateur Casual ").— The Prisoner 

in th^ Dock ; My Four Yeara' Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts. Cr. 8vo. cl. y» 6d, 

Grey (Sir George) .—The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 

Penonal Life and Memoirs of Sir Gborgb GBBy.K.C.B. By JAUBS MlUCB. With Portrait. SBCOND 
EPITIOH. Crown gvo, backraiii« 6r. , 

Griffith (Cecil) .—Corlnthia Marazion : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 8J.6rf. 

Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of * Mr. Barnes of New 'York')«— 

a WlatiAm Bnchantmmt. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 64, . 

Guttenberg (Violet), Novels by. 

Maith f Jmw nog Q yH. | Th« Powg of th» Palmlit. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

lat^ from the German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, if. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo» cl. ex., 6s. each. 

Mow Bymbola. I Lo tf»wd» of th< Mowow. | Th« 8«v»Mit Play. 
MKldon ia canuiy . au ial l 4to, cloth extra. Ss. 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's^Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Msadb and 

Clifford Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6^. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.)*— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

IDttstrations ea Steel aad Wood bf MACfJSB.. GiUfBRT. Barvby, and G^OBfiE ckuiKSKANK. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, y/; <rf. .r.t 

HaU <Qwen), Novels by. • • • ' ' 

Thm TiNMk of a Stonii. Ciowotrt. plMi* cl«|hi <pt#Mk. a<. i 
^•tmm Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6< <. 

' * CrownSvo. cloth, fik top, fir. eadi. 

■woktL. .-} Horaaado. 

Uarte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, doth extra. 6r.each. 
▼c4. I. COMPLBTB POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 
M II. Thb Luck of Roaring camp~bohemian PAPBRs-^^MEBiCAt* LBGBNOk 
M III. Tales of the argonauts— Eastern sketches. 
M IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. v. stories— Condensed Novbls, Ac. 

„ VI. TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE. ^ ■ ' • 

„ Vir. TALES OF THE Pacific SLOPE— IL Wlth'F;a(tialtb]rjoHNPBTTiB.R.A. 
, ^ VIII. Tales o» thb Pine and the Cyprsss. 

t, IX. buckeye and ChAPPARBL. . 

. ., X. Tales of Trail ak d Town, fte. 

Bf«t Hmvto'B Clioloo Works, in Prose and Verse. VWi FotinXtti kfao Author and 40 Illus* 

trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d 
Brat Havto*B Poatloal Works, lncludin«r '* Some Lstor VMBea." Crown 8vo, buckram. 4/. 6^ 
■oma Iiatar Vapooa. Crown 8vo, linen gilt. sr. 
la a Holloar of tho Hills. Crown 8vo. picture doth, flat back. as. 
GoBdansad Movals. (Tbe Two Series in One Voloae.) Pott fro. dotii, cilt top, ar. net ; leatiier. 

gilt edc«s, it. net. ^_^_ 

Crowa tvo, doth, 6«. each. 
On tha CM Trafl. ) From SaadhUl to Plaa. 

Uadar tha Ksdwoods. _ , ^ „ J. . Storlss in UtfU and ahadowt 

■v. Jack HamllB*s Modlatf oa. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, ys. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, ex. each. 
Gabrlsl Coaroy. 

A Waif of ths Plains. With 60 inustraUons by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
A Ward of tha.Ooldsn Oat s. With 59 Illustrations by ST ANLEY L. WOOD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, or. 6<^. each. 
■nsy } A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by /Ta. CHRISTIE. 
Bally Dows, &c. With 47 lUustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 
Ths Bsll-Klnger of AnCsl's, &c. With 39 Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and others 
Clarsnos > A Story of the American War. With Eigrht lUustrations by A. JULB GOODMAN. 
Barksl^S Laok, Ste, With 39 Illustrations by A. Forestier, PAUL HARDY, 4cc. 
BSvirs Ford. &c. With a Frontispiece by W. tt. Overend. 

Ths Crasads of ths ** Bxeslslor.** With a Frontisoiece by T. Bernard Partridge. 
Thrsa Partnars l or. The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. GUUCU. 
TsLlss of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. 

Maw Condaaasd If ovsls s Borlssqass; 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6«C each; picture doth, flat back, as. each. 



nia lASk of lloarlng Casap, and BsasaUon Movsls Oondsnsad. 
SBapphoef SrasBSarlnfB. __ | Colonsl StatbotUs's Oll«at. 

a ProtSgss ofJ ask Hamlin's. With num erous lUmtrations. . 
. _ . Post 8ro, illustrated boards, ar. each. 

Mm HatrsM of Rsd Dog. I Ths Loo k of Roarin g Camp. | Oailteralaa m 
^^ Pest «vo, illustnrted boards, w. eich i doth, ar. 6rf. each. 

"fP* I Maruja. i A Fhyina of tha r " 



tf aliiday (Andrew) .—Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, pictore bds., 2f 
Hamilton (Cosmo), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. each. 

TbttOlamoiw of ih« ImpPMibte. i Thpovtfh a K«yhol«* 

*»* Th6 two stories may alio be had botmd together in one TOlunae, crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d, 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles aad 

Explanatory Text. By DON Feux DE SALAMANCA. Post 8yo. tBOf-cloth, 9s.6d. . 

HanlQr-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Ms^ic, Sleight of 

Han(C &c. Edited by W, H. CREMKR. With aoo Illustrations. ■ Cront-n >yo, cloth vftr^, 4J. 6d,. -f 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of * How to be Happy though Married *).— 

jMWt Courtship, and M»rla<e. Crown 8to> cVKh. siv 6A ., 

Hardy (Iza Ouffas), Novels by. . 

Crown 8ro, cloth, gilt topt ^- each. 
Xha liMMv BvlL I Man, Woiaaa, and Fatal 
ML Btttt^flF» Her Friendt and her Fortunes. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 

extra, jr. 6A ; Illustrated boards, ar. : doth fimp, sr. &^— Also the FiNB PAPER EPITXON, pott Sre. 
cloth, ^t top, f* net { le«tlier« gilt edges, y. net. 

Haweis (Mr^. H. R.), Books by. 

Tlia Art of Beauty* With Coloured FrontiM^ee aadjiy IBustrstioijis. Square 8ro, doth bds., 0#. 
Tha Art of DMwaatSMU With Crtmd FrotttlBplee««id 74 lUttUatlons. Sq. 8vo, ^leth bda. 6f, 
Tha JLvt of DvOBS. With^ Illustrations. PostSro, xx. ; cloth, u. 6d, 
Ohaaaar for Soaoola* with the story of his Times andL his W^rk. A New Edition, rerised. 

With a Frontispiece. Demy 8ro, cloth, »s,6d, 
Chancag fog Chtldgan» with 38 illustrations <8 Coloured^. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M. A.). —American Humorists: Washington 

Irving. Oliver wbndbi^ holmes. Jambs Russell Lowell, artemus Ward. Mark 
Twain, and BRST HarTE. Crown 8vo. doth> to . • ., .-t 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

CrownSro, doth extra, ST. &A each; post Sro. ttlnstrated boards, u. each. _^ 
Garth. I BlUoa Qnantin. I Beatrix Randolph. With Four lUusta 

Fortona** Fool. | Bast. PotMr lUusts. I Bavld Poindaxtor's Dlaappoatawii 

I Tha Sp octta of tha Oama»«» . 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
XUia Cadognfti \ . lioya-o f Maw. . 

Sebastian flttromo. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6<fc ' 

Healy (Chris).— Confessions of a Journalist. With a Portrait. 

Crown 8to, cloth, gOt top, 6s, ' , 1 . 

Heckethorn (C. W.), Books by. Crowa 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

I«oBdoa SoniTMilra. f Iiondon MemortMi Boelal. Hletortoal, aad TopoggapMoal. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, doth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

Aaimala and their Maater a. . . I Social Freawiya. 

lyan de Blron » A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. 

Henderson (Isaac). -—Agatha Page: A NoveL Cr. 3vo. cl., y. 6(f. 



Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Bnjnb. the Jotftfler. Post Sro, cloth, y. 6d. \ 
Ooloael Thorndyke's Beeret. with a Fron 



. «w. } illustrated bparda er« • ■ 

Frontispiece by STANLEY Li, Woop. Sinall demy Bto^ 
doth, gilt edges, 5*. • -• - • - - - • . . . - . 

_. _ _ Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6d, each. ^ ' 

The Qaeen'e Cap. \ Dorothy Doable. 

Herman (Heniy).— A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6i. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).-^Preelaiid : A Social Anticipation. Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 6f . 

Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

the People. With aa illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6A 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown Svordoth, 31. 6^1; 

picture cloth, flat back, ax. ; post Svo, picture boards, ar. 

Hill (John), Works by. ^ '> '• 

Treaeon-Felony. Post 8vo. boards, ar. \ The Common Anoeetor. Cr.Svo, doth.y.arf. 

Hinkson (H. A.), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. . 

Fan Fitzgerald. | Bll h and Bteel. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).^The Lover's Creed. Post Svo. boarda» 2^.' 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bart.. M.P., JOHN WaTSON. JANB BARLOW, MARY LOVBTT CAMERON. JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 

Paul Lance. J. W. Graham, J. H. Salter. Phcbbb Allen, %. J. Beckett, L. Rivers Vimb, 
end C. F. Gordon CUBIMING. Cfo«rA svo, doth, u.6A 
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Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

T]i«Aato«r»toftta«Brttaktesi-Talil«. Illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. PostSvo cloth 

Uinp, as. 6d. Another Edition, post 8to, cloth, as. 
Vbtt Aatoevat of th« Bveakfu(-T»bl« and Th« Fvofuaov at th« Brsakllut-Tabto. 

I n One VoL Post 8vo. half-bound, as. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life~of 

the Author, Portrait, ana aoo Illastrations. Crown 8to, cloth, y. &^ 

Hoed'B Whtma and OddUl«S. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo. halt-bound, as. _^ 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 

Crous Adventure, Bons Motg. PuM, Hoaxw. With Life and Frottopiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Hopkins (Tis:he), Novels by. 

F«rVv«adom« Crown 8to, cloth. 6s. 



^Twlzt Leva and Bal^. Wtka Frontispiece^ j _ Tha laeomalate MAwmnpumr, 



Crown 8to, doth. 3^ . id. each. 

It a Frontispiece, j Tha I 

Tha llntf«nta of Carrfconaa. I Moll RalTaBdaa. With 8 niustrations by C. Grbcory. 

- - • , I I, 

Home (R. Heni^lst).-^ Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 

Homuns: (H. W.).— The Shadow of the Rope^ Crown 8vo. cloth, 

. Kilt top, 6s. ; _^____ 

Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'lslande)« Trans- 

lated by Sir Gilbert Campbell. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6d. 



Hume (Fergus), Novels by. 

Tha LmAw from If owhava* Crown t 



8T0. doth. y. 6d. ; picture doth, flat bade, t 

. ^ ffOf cloth, ss. 6d. 

Tha WhaoUng Llgfit> Crown 8vo. doth.-ifilt top. 6j. 



Tha MtUloBalva ■yotary* Crown 8vo, doth. 3;. 6</. 



Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Crown 8tc, doch extra, 3^. 6tl. each ; poat 8to, iUuatMited boards, as. each : doth limp, as, 6d. each. 
■"'""" " Ab UnsatUfaotory Z'Ovoi'' 



A Maldaa All Fovlora. 
IB Dapaaoa Vila. 

AModam Olrea. 
ApvU'a XiBdy. 



Potar'o Vita. 

I<ady Patty. 

Ladir Taraar '1^ Flight. 

Tha Kad-Boaaa Myatavy. 



Tha Prorosoor*o BxparlmaBt. 

Tho Throa Oraoas. 

Mora CvalBa. 

A Maatal Btraggla. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y- 6d. each. 
Ab AbsIous MoMoat. 1 Tha Comlag of Chloo. j A Polat of CoaaslOBoa. I Kovtoa. 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

by Edmund OLLIHR. Post avo. half-bound, ax. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doth extra, 3^ . 6d. each ; post 8vo, fllustraled boards, as. each* 
— Oaakat. \ Salf •OoBdanmad. | Thaa CMIm* ' 



^.^^ Joliat. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3f. 6ti. • • » , , 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt -breaking. With 25 iUustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3f . 6d. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and Statistics. By RenauD SUZOR. M.B. Crown 8yo, cloth extra. 6j. 

Idler Magazine (The). Edited by Robert Barr. Profusely lllus- 

trated. 6d. Monthly. 

impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d, 

indoor Paupers. By One op Them. Crown 8vo, i;. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of Kalee. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6j. 

In Memorlam: Ver^s for every Day in the Year. Selected and 

arranged by LUCY RiDLttY. Small sq u are 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. net ; leather , y. 6d. net. 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Ucensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TRBVOR-Davif.S. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by. A. 

Perceval Graves. Post 8vo. cloth limp, as. 6d, 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over T\«r^Hy Years at the Lycea-^ 

By Percy Fitzgerald. With Portrait Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 6rf. 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. I 

8vo. cloth limp. If . 6d. ^ \ ' 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo. clothe 
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Jefferles (Richard)* Books by. 

TiM OPMI Air. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 



Crown 8vo, bucloram. 6s. each ; post 8vo^ clotb limp, zs. M. each. 
MatiiM BMtf London. I Tho Lile of (ho Molds. 

Also, the Large Typr, Fins Papbr edition of Tlio Iitfo of iho Ftoldo. Pott 8vo, cloth 
gilt top, a*. «et ; leather, gilt ed ges, y. net. 

Ttao Boloty of RIehard Jol|0vlo«. By Sir Walter Besamt. With a Photograph Portrait 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6j» 

Jennines (Henry J.)* Works by* 

Cop looitloo of Criticism. Post Svo, doth Ump, or. 60. 

I«ord Tennyson : A Biog ra phical Sketch. With Portrai t. Post 8vo. clo th, rs. M. 

Jerome (Jerome K.j.—Stageland. Wiih 64 Illustrations by J. 

Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, \s. ; 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chakr; and The Hedgehog 

'""' Post 8yo, printed on hiid paper and hatf-bownd. a*. 



Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea. ; cloth limp, is. 6d, each. 

Tho GudoB tht Vald tho Kont. 

Honsohold Horticulturo t A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8yo. cloth Knip, gx. , 

Johnston (R.).-~The Peril of an Empire. Cr. 8vo, cloth« gilt top..65. 
Jones (William, P.$.A.}, Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 35. 6d. each. 

FlBgor*Ktad Xioro 1 Historical. Legendary, and Anecdotal With fluodreda of Illustrations. .• 
Crowns and Coronstionst A Ijtstory of Regalia. Wither Illustrations. 

jonson's (Ben) Worlcs. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. . Three Vols. 
crown 8to, cloth extra , y. 6<f . each. ^ 

iosephus. The Compile Worlcs of. Translated by William Whis- 

TON. containing ' The Antiquities of the lews' and 'The Wats of the Jews.' With 5a IBustra* 
tions and Maps. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half.cloth, lar. 6rf. 

Kempt (Robert). —Pencil and Palette : Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8to. cloth limp, ar. 6rf. . 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Rctlons: Httmorous 

Sketches. Post 8yo. illustrated boards, as. ; doth, ar. 6rf. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

*Tho Wo>rin< of tHo Croon.' | Passion's SUt ^. 1 BsUBarfy. 
a Drawn Gams, crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. ; post 8yo. illustrated boards, as, 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. Kipling's principal Writings, and BibliograpMei. By F. L. KNOWLBS, Editor of 
* The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, Lr.C.P.). — The 

Fationt'S Yado Mooa« t How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8yo. doth, ts.td. 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OP Lornp.. K.T. Crown 8vo. cloth extta. 6s. 

Lambert (George).— The President of Boravla* Crown 8vo,cK.y.6rf. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

« Poetry for Children 'and * Prince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP. 

HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roast Pig.' Crown Svo, cioth, jr. 6d. 
VhO Bssajrs of BUa. Post 8vo. half-cloth, as. 
Itlitio asiasrs I Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 

FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 
Vko Dramatie Bssays of Ckarlos l«amh. With Introductioft and Notes by Bramobr Mat- 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. half-bound, as. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. &c. before Sir Tnomaa Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 15^1. To which 
is added, A Conforonoo of aiastor admaadTSponsov with, the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8w>, half-Roxburghe. as. 6d. | 

Lane (Edward William}.— The Thousand and One Ni&iits, com- 

monly called in England Tho Arabian NItfhtS' antortalnnonts. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engraruigs froin Designs by HARVEY. Edited W EDWARD 
STANLEY Poolr. With Preface by STANLEY Lane-Poole. Three Vols., demy 8vo, clotn. ^s. 6rf. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. '. 

Anosdotos of tho Olorgy. Post 8to, laid paper, half cloth, as, 

Thoatrloal Anosdotos. Post 8vo, cloth limp. ar. 6eL 

HwBon* or tho Zawi Vorsnsts SstsSoUfc Pot *vo» clotb, ai. .. . 
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Meade (L. T.J, Novels by. 

A MnHw mt VovtWM. Crow n »ro. cloth, y. 6rf. ; post Bro, ■wtrated boMd>» m. 

Crown 8to. cloth, u. 6*/. each. 



ni« Tol«« •f Mm Chamcr. with s lOustratloiis. 
In mn Iron Orty. I On the Brink of a Ohnam* 

Btora. I Tha Way of a Vaman. 



Dr. Buauay*a Fattaal. 1 A Bon of lahm aal* 

^ ^ . Crown 8vo. cloth. gOt top. 6t. each. 

Thla Tronblaaoma World. j Bowabary. 



An Advaatnraaa. 
Tba Blao Diamond* 
A Btanbla hw tka Way« 



Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

Tha Haa who waa BooA. PostSvo. pict ure boards, as. 

■^ ■ _ Crown 8vo, doth. xt. 6rf. each. . 

Tlila Btaga of goola. | Cynihtai A Daughter of tfie fhHIttliw. 

Miller (Mrs. P. Fen wick).— Physiology lor the Youag; or, The 

House Of Ufe. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.).— The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Post 8vo, 

IS. ; doth» If. 6rf. . ^^ 

Mlnto (Wm.)."-Was She Qood or Bad? Crown 8v6, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. 

Tha Laa t Bla* Baah. With 8 Hlotrations by Norman H . Haroy. Crown 9n» doth, y 6A 

_ Crown t«rOk doth, gil top. 6f . each. 

Only a MISfaVi t Tha Bol f orte of Calhaa. 

CfOWB 8TO. picture doth, flat backs, as, each. 

PlotteraafFarla. | Tha Tompia of Baath. I TowardathaBtarihalB u awa. 

Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 

Tha Oaa-Bttaaar t A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by Stani^ey zI^ Wood. 
Baaaaaw Faaalujra Qnoat. With a Frontis{Mece by Stanley l. wood. 
Tha Triamph of Hilary Bla ehland. 

.^ . _ Crown 8ro. cloth. 3r.&^. each; ptcturo cloth, flat backs, ax. each. 

Tha iMok af Oarard Blddolaj. 

Tha Klng'a ■■■a<al With Six fuk-pege Ilhtatratioils by S TAWLHY L. WoOO. 

Bfawllaad'a Chnm. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt t^p. 6s. ; 

Moleswerth (Mrs.).— tlathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. 6J. ; post 8vo, Ultistrated boards, as. 

Moncrleff (W. D. Scott-).— The AbdicatiOfi; An Histoficat i:)rBma. 

With Seven Etchings by JOHN PKTTIE, W. Q. ORCHARDSON. I. MACWHIRTBR, COLIN HUNTBR. 
R. M acbbth and TOM GRAHAM. Imperial 4to, buckram, au. 

Montajcu (lrving).^Thlngs I Have 5een in ^ar. With x6 full- 

page lUuatrotiomu Crown 8yo. cloth. 6f . 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

nia Bpiaavaaa t nnd Alalphroa. n>st 8vo. half-bound, as. 

Broaa and Varoat Indudtne Suppressed Passages from the MRMOinS OP LORD BYRON. Edhed 
by R. R SHWPHHR D. With Portrait. Crown 8yo. cloth eictra, 7s. 6d, 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8*0. cloth extra, v. id. each ; post 8ro. lUostrated boardi, as. 

A Lifi'a Atonunant. ^ — - - - -- 

Joaoph'a Coat, xa Ittusts. 
OoalB af FIra. 3 Ulusta. 
Yal Btranga. 



Tha Way af tha World. 



Boh Marttafa EMMa BtM. 
Tlnia*a Bavangaa. 
A Waatad Crlma. 
In Dlraat BarU. 
Btoaat Daaaalr. 
A Capful o'Mallat 



■odal Pathar. 
Old Blaxar'B Haro. 
Cyale Portvaa. Frontlap. 
By tha Oata of tha Baa. 
A Bit of Humaa Matui 
F irst Parson Sln <u>ar. 

Tha Mahlatf of a Movallat t An Experiment in AutoUo^aphy. With a C«Ootype Portrait Or. 

8ro. buckram, y. 6d. 
Mf Contamporarlaa la Plotlon. Crown 8ro. buckram, «x. &/. 
HIa Own Ohoat* Crown tiro, cloth, y. 6d. ; pkture cloth, fl at back, as, 

_ . _ • Crown Bro, cloth, y. td. each. 

Thia Uttla World. | A Baoa for JBUilons. I Tha Chnroh of Bomaatty. 

Talas la Praaa and Taraa. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
Y. G. I A Chroalde of Castle Bariield a nd of the Crimea. 

^ . - - Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Daapalr^LaaftJaBmay. f varoaa 'a Fathar. 

Joaaph'a Coat. Popular Edition, medium 8to. 6d. 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boanls. as. each. 
Ona Travallar Batuma. | Tha Blahopa' BIbla. 
_ Paal Jonaa'a Alias, &c. Wit h Illustrations by A. FoRp.stirr artd C. N ic<>r.RT. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

_ Post Svo. doth, as. 64. each. 

A Qama of Blafl. I A Bong ot BlzpoaoOt 
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Morris (Rev. W. Meredith, B. A.). —British Violiii-Maken, 

Classical and Modern. With numcroui Portraks, Illustrations, and Facsimiles' of Labeb. Demy 8to, 
cloth, yilt top. IPS. 6(L net ._«__ 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With zo6 IUu9tra« 

tions by EPOUARD CUCUHL, Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Muddocic (J. E.)» Stories by. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3^. 6d, each. 

JBasU* th« JttBtcv. With Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. 

Yountf LooblaTAV. | Th> Oo ldon IdoL v 

Post 8vO( illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Tho Doad ■&»*■ Socrot. ^ j___F»om tho Booom of ttao Doop. 

■terloo W«lvd aad Woadorfol. Post Svo, illustrated boards, w. ; doth. as. 6d. 
Maid Harlan and Aobln Hood. With la lUustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Croim fro, 
cloth, 31. 6<^; picture cloth, flat back, as. 

Ni8l>et (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball U9.* Crown 8to, cloth extra, ^. 6d. i post 8vo. Olustnted boards, sff. 
Dr. Barnard St. Vlnoant. P ost 8to. illustrated boards, as. 
IiOMons In Art. With a» lUustratioiis. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, v.6d. 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6i. each ; post 8vo, 

Bicture boards, tr . each. 
alat Ann's. I Billy Ballan. With a Frontispiece by F. H. Townsbnd. 

Ml— Wantworth*« Idea. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Ohnet (Qeorgpes), Novels by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Doetor Bamaau. | A L ast Iioiro. 

A Walrd Gift. Crown 870, cloth , y. 6rf. ; post 8vo. picture bo ards, aJ. 

Crown 8to, cloth, y.td. each. 

XiOTO*s DeptlM. I The Wo man of MyotarF* 

The McMiey-Maker. Translated by F. RotMWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, to. ' 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. ' 

The Primrose Path. | T he Oreatest Heiress In Bnglaad. 

Whlteladles. Crown 8vo. doth, with ta Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS and HENRY WOODS, 
y. 6d. ; post Evo, picture boards, as, ■ 

The Boroeress. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. &<. 

Orrock (James), Rainter, Connoisseur, Collector. By Byron 

WBBBBR. In Two Handsome Volumes, small folio. Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Photo^vure 
Plates and a profusion of Drawings reproduced in half>toae, in m binduig designed by Str J* O.. 
Linton. P.R.I. Price, in buckram gilt. Ten Guineas net. 

0'Shaus:hne55y (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. 8vOb doth exua, js. 6d. each. 

Moslo and MooallSht. | Bongs of a Workar. , • 

l<ays of Prance. Crown 8yo, doth extra, loj. 6d. ' . 

Oulda, Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo. iliust. bds., 2s'. ea. 



A Dog of Plaaders. 
Pasearel. | BIgmu 
Two Wooden " 



In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. I Filendahlp. 
A VlUagO Commune. 
Moths. I PlpUtrello. 



InMaramma. I 




Prlneesa Ma; 
Oullderoy. 
Two OCend 



Meld In Bondage. 
Trleotrln. - 

Btrathmova. | Chaados. 
Geoll Castlemalne's Cage 
Under T*o Pla^gs. 
Pnek. I Idafla. 

FoUe-Parlne. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo. 6d. each. 
Under Two Flags. I Moths, j Held In Bondaite. i Po ck. | Btrathmore. | T rleo trl n. 
Byrlln. Crown 8vo. doth* sr. 6d7; post 8vo, picture doth, flat back, as. ; illustrated boards, as. 
Tne Waters of Bdera. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6t/. ; picture doth, flat back. as. 
Wisdom, Wlt« and Pathos, selected frdm tlie Works of OUIOA by F. Sydnby MMIRIS. Post 
8to. doth extra, y.— CHEAP Edition, illustrated boards, as. 

Pain (Barry).— Eliza's Husband. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is.; . 

cl oth. IS. 6d. 

Palmer (W. T,), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

K«ake Country Bamhiea With a Prtmtispiece. ^ 

In Lafceiand Pells aod Fells, with a Froatispiece. . 

Pandurang Hari; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir' 

BARTLB Frere. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, aj. 

Paris Salon, The Illustrated Catalogue of the, for 1904. (Twenty- 

sixth Year.) With over 300 Illustrations. Desny 8vo. y. ^ ; 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Notes by T. M'CRIE. P.P. Post 8vo, half-doth, as. 

Paternoster (Q. Sidney).— The Motor Pirate, With Z2 lUustra- 

tions by Q, R. SYKEg. Cipwa 8ro, doth, jr. id, > 



It' CHATTO A WINPUS. PaMtellgrji, m gt.HUftia>» Uw. Laadon, W.C. 
Paston Letters (Tlie)f 1433-1509. Cont^^uling upwards of 600 more 

Lvttvn tHaB fkppesMd in tbe ofigmal c-voluffle if^« In {787-x823. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by jAMBS Gaironbr, of the Public Record Office A NEW EDITION, in 6 Volume*, squart 
demy 9to, art linen, ||ilt top, laJ. 6rf. net per volome. f S<rfd only to eeU.) 

Paul (Margaret A.).--Qentle and Simple. Crown Svo, cloth, with 

FfonttBpiece by HBLBW Paterson. y. 6rf. ; post 8yo. Uhatrated boards^ 9S. 

k^ayn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, sf . tfA each ; post 8vo, illuftrated boards, ar. eadi. 

^ "■' Th« Punlly BoapagrftM. ■ 

HolldavTMkB. ^ ^ „, 

ThttTaik of tb« Towb. With u |llu»tfc 

Th* Mj^story of MlrWldtfe. 

Vha WoHrknd tlie WlU. 

The Borat «lUlon. 

Bimay BtoaiMu I A Tvying Patlant* 



XiO«« Bte ■aulBtfiMM 

JL GooBtyFiunlly. 

Ii«u aiMk tiuui Wa*M FftliiiAd. 

A OonM«iiUal JUaat. Vn(h ta lilusts. 
A amp« from aThom. With zajui^ts. 



■vmovoas Bt<»lss. | WMom Bxlte* 
ni* Vostav BrethttM. 
lUurrlad B«n«ath Him. 



PostSvo illustrated boards, ^r. each. 



B*atiiiek*s Tutov. I VAltw^ WoM. 
Jl P»fMt. TvaaaoM. 
X.lk«i F«th«p, Llk« Bob. 
JL Woman's VangaavM. 
Carlyoa'a Yaav. fOaoU** Vrytt. 
■nrpby'a MasUv. I At Bar Marey. 
Vha ClylEarda of Ciyffa. 

aama Mvata Vlavk 

A Hodam DIak Whlttlatflan t or. A Vatros of Letters. With a Portrait of tte Author. Crown 



JTounA Daad. 1 0«4ndolliia*a Harvaat. 
mipk Abbay. La Marina Basldanoa. 
Vha Canon^i vnird* 
Mot Wooad* Bat Won. 
Tnro Hnndvad Fottnda Ba«a*d. 
Vha But of HaiAanda* ^ ^ ^ _ 
Halvaa. I Wbat Ha Coat Hav. 

Vallan FoYtnaas. Kitt A Hamovy. 
Undav Oaa Boof. I Qlaw- worm Xalaa. 
A Priaoa of tha Blood. 



8vo, doth, $t, 6d. ipicture cloth, flat back. as. 
ICotaa from tba • Mawa.* Crown 8vo. doth, ts.id, 
Waitar*a Wardt Popular Editiow, medium 8»et M, 

Payne ( Will), >- Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. - 
Pennell-Elmhirst (Captain E.).— Tht Best of the Fun* With 

8 ColoiiMd Ilhistratiims hn G. D, Oii:.BS,a&d 48 in Black and White by J. STURGBSS and G. D. 
Giles. Medium 8vo, doth, gilt top, i6f. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth. 2i,6i. ea. 

Faak oa Patfaaua. With illustrations. 

Patfaaoa Ba-Saddlad. With Ten f«]l.pa8r«Ilhu«ratfansbYG. Dcr MaurxbR. 

Tha Muaaa of May fair t Vers de Sodet4. Sdected by H. C. PENNHLL. __ 

Penny (F. E.).--The Sanyasi: An Indian Romance. Crown 8vo, 

doth, gilt top, 6jt . '"■ 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Books by. »"" 

Bayoad tha Oataa. Post 8vo, picture cover, ts. t cloth, ti. 6A 
* Jaak tha Ftaharmaa. Illastrated by C W. Rep.D. Crown 8vo, ctotti, «. td. ^_^^ 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crowa 

folio, doth, ax. 6d. * 

Phlpson (Dr.T. L.), Books. by. Crown 8vo, canvas, gilt top. 5^. each, 

Famona YloltalBta and Flaa Ylollas* | Tha Ooafaaaloas of aTloUalat. . 
Yotoa and Yiollat Sketches. Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. „.>___ 

Pilkington (Lionel L.).~MaUender's Mistake. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 6«. _. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

Tha Puranivaat of Arms. With Six Plates and soo Il!ustrat!ong. Crown 8vo, doth, js. 6d. 
Bonga aad Poama, i8i9'i879. With Introduction by Mrs. MaCKARNESS. Crown 8vo, doth, 6f. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LANGHORNE. and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8to. half-doth lor. 6d. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With a n Introduction b>y CHARLES BaudblaiRB. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Pollock (W. H.).-— Tbe Charm, and other Z>rawing.room Plays. By 

Sir Walter Bes ant and Walter H. Pollock. With 50 Illuatrations. Crdwn 8yo, doth igflt. ftr. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. PostSvo, illust. bds., 2^. each, 

Tha Somaaea of a Btatioa * ' | Tha BonI of Ooaataaa Adrian. 

Crown 8to, doth, ST. 6<^ each ; post 8to, boards, af. each. 
Ihittaw and btwmakar. iehnattaaBhasd. With Ftootitpiaoa by W : 

Mnu Tragaaklaa. With 8 Illus trattons by ROBERT SaUBB R. 

, Crown 8vo, doth, v. 6<2. each. _ _ 

Mttfana. I M adamalaaaT I 'Aa m Wata h ta tb(a mgfc» 

Price (E. C.).— Valentlna. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3j. 6</. 

' * — ■ ^ — " ' - — 1 - Ti ^ ^ ^ I ^1 r- 1 r - - r iiu riM mwil, _-Ua_LJ1J 

Princess Olga.— Radna : A Novd. Crown Svo, cloth extra> 6 



CHATTO * WIWDtlS. l»nMI»h«f». Ill St. MlHlB'» _ L«M, LoaJnn. W.C l» 
Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 

Flamra Dt IB* BKr, Wlihsj niunntMiH. Snill cnwg (ro. ctoni otn. i>. W. 
Bu* Btu IiaiBBB. nuh Stir Miia (Drsmr HlEhl ill tha r«iL Cn>«»«>,clci(b,<A 
FunllUi Bolaasa itndU*. Cnwn in, cloth eitra, &>. 



Pryce (Klchard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown Bvo, cloth, 

■riOi Fioniiiplcc. tif Hai. LUOUW, y. U; ;mlt«i.aiiiniMjhiwa», ml 

Rambosson (J.). —Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pituah. 
Randolph (Col. Q.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. bd. 
Richardson (Prank)) Novels by. 

IB lAM hi! PmM. Wllk so llhitBiUoubl' TOH BKOWHB. It.1. 



<>.v -.. o ..« clotb, rilt top. Or. BHdL 

Tn« KiBffi o««—«i. _j a«iM-i»ooWtf. ; 

RIddell (Mrs, J. H.), Novels by. 

A Rlsli Mu'B Daafhtu. Cro-n In. ct<A. ^.UL- 

» Wm'a Onw. 1 ldl« tMn, 




GhflsUa JohnslollS. WttbFroothploca. CbolcolyprinEBdlnElaTlrityle. Fcap. Svo.lHU-RcutxuU. 

FMWaMatt^ CliM«lrpHonJliim»TirItyle. Fnp. a.o. bill.llDiEtiii.^o. u. u. 

XD* aolSu HBd thS nautll. EDITIOH HB luxe, Min >6 PhMognnin ud U 

All^bVlml'v^. piii!l>o,^Ih*>ii lauoducliim'bj Sir ^ALIHK fllAHTfudTf'l^lsill^U 

ficb VgL. tHicknia. lUl up. H- U>< Kt. 
Wbl* ObanttMr*. Fciip.Ttb, k«hnwtt, if, 

mmmer (Alfred), Works by. Larjie crown Svo, cloth, ji. &1. each. 

■uBUulRaBBda»sBu«Muna(. wui^iuumuinibriiMAiiSioi. 

Rives (Amelle), Storlea by. Crown 8to doth, v. &i. each. 

■■rmj* l>mn<. ; M«rl»fi A Lo.o £n»T. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Dahiei. Dzfob, With 37 lUnstrationa by 



Robinson (Phil), Works by. Cn 



Ciown Svo, cloth nlra, 6j. each. 



t CHATTO it WINDUS, PaMtohf j, iii St. MmrUu'B Iji— . Ijondoa, W.C. 
Robinson (P. W.)f Novels by. 

WuuiMi wjf% BtnuiMtta Poit S*o, fllustnued boards, w* 

Thtt Hands of iwnMm. Crown 8ro, cJoth extra, 3; . 6d, ; post 8vo ilhistrated boards, as, 
_ Tlw Woman In th» Dark* Crown 8to. doth, y. 6rf. ; post Bro, fllustrated boards, as. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Normandy with Wifliain the Conqueror. 1066. Printed in Gold and Col outs, 5s. 

Rosens:arten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural~Styles. Trans- 

lated by W. Collett-Sandars. With 630 lUuitratioBs. Crown gyo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ^ 

Ross (Albert).— A Sugar Princess. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. td. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh). Post Svo. cloth, 25. 6i. each. ' " 

Fanlanat or. Thoughts Wise and Other-^wbe : a CoQection oftho Best RlddlM, Conondnims, Jokes, 

ScIlL Ac, with niunerotts IllustiatioM by the Avtlior. 
Mowl Pnnlana t A Second Collection of Riddles. Jokes. Ac. With nnmerous Illustrations. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. 

■•hoela and SaholaM. Post 8vo. cloth, sr. &f. 
aidppaM and Shallbacka. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A GmuitFF SwaatMavt. Post Svo, picture boards, •#. \ picture doth, iat back, w. 
Tha Drtft of Fata* Crown 8to. cloth, y. td.', picture doth, flat back, ax. 

Ruaaell (Herbert). —True Blue. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6rf. 
Russell (Rev. John) and his Out-of-door Life. By K. W. L. 

DAViaS. A New Fdition, with Illustrations coloured by hand. Royal 8to, doth, ifo net. 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, Ac, by. 

Crown 8to, cloth, ^ top, ftr. Mch. • 
Ovardoa. I Wron^ atda 0«t. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, v. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards ax. each ; doth limp, ar. 6A aadk 
Paiuid tha QaUay-Flra. An Oooan Tragedy, 

watch. _ _ ._ _ My Bhlpnata CoalM 



MS 

Alona on a Wida Wida Baa. 

Tha Good Ship * liohoek.' 

Tha Phantom Daath. 

Is Hatha HanT | Tha Con vl«t Ship. 

HaartofOak. Tha ItaaS Bntry. 



In tha Hlddla Watoh. 

On (ha Fo*k'8la Baad. I Tala of (ka Tan. 

A Voyada to tha Oapa. 

A Baoklor tha Hanunoak. 

Tha Mystovy of tha 'Oaaaa Star. 

Tha Bomanoa of Janny H artowa. 

Crown Svo, doth. y. ^. each, 

A Tnla of Two Tonnala. I Tha Daa th Ship. 

Tha Skip Mler Story. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. Small 4to. clodi. 6x. 
Tha 'Pratty Polly *i A Voyage of Incident. With sa lUustratiohs by G. £. ROBBKTSON. 

Large crown Svo^ cloth, gilt edges. 5x. 
Tha Convict Shly, Popular Editiow, medium Svo^ td, 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, xt. 6d. each ; post Svo, Illustrated boards, «/. each. 
A Fallow OfTrinity. with a Note by OlivBR Wbndbll Holkirs and a Frontispiece. 
Tha ianlov Daan. I Tha Maatar of Bt, Banadiot'a. 1 To Hla Own liaatavw 
Orahard Damaral. I In t ha Faoa of tha Wor ld. | Tha Tvamlatt Diamondi. 

Crown Svo, doth, y. 6d. each. 
Tha Vooind 6f Kay. I A Tradla Honaymoon. t A Pvoetor'a Wooing. 
Fortuna'a fiata. I Oallantvy Bowar. I Bonnla Mattta liaudav. 

Mag y Unwin. With S Illustrations by PERCY Tarrant. \ Mga » Dun bar'a Bac>at. 

Saint John (Bayle).~A Levantine Family. Cr. Svo, cloth, y,'6d, 
Sala (Oeorge A.).— Oaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards^ 2s, 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ex-Chief-Inspe c tor CavanaCH. Post Svo, fliiattated boards, as. ; cloth , as. 6d. ; 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards : with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or' wute* Magic ByW.H.CRBUBR. With 300 Ilhistrations. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 4j. 6rf. 



Seguin (L» O.j, Works by. 

Tha Conntry of tha Paaaion Pla] 



Conntry of tha Paaaion Play (Oharammariaii) and the Highlands of Ravaria. With 
Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 
Walka in Aiglara. With Two Maps andrt llhistrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, ts. 



Senior (Wm.).~-By Stream and Sea» Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown bvo, cloth, 35. 6^. each. 

Ondag Falaa Pfatoneaa. | P>. ■ndioott'a ■np agiman t. 

Seymour (Cyril).— The Magic of To-Morrow. Cr. »vo. clotL 
Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School 1 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Thne. By WlLLTAM J. Rc 
Litt.D. A New Edition, with 4a Illiistrations, and an INDEX OF PLAYS AND PasSAGI 
FHRRHD Tg Crown Svo. cloth pilt, ^r. 6d, ' ^ 

Sharp (Wiiiiam).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloti 



CHATTO St WINDUS, PablUhers, iii St* Martin's Lane , London, W.C ai 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HERNB SHEPHERD. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 
FtMUoal Works* in Three Vols. : 

Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor : Posthumous Fragftnents of MarjrsiretNidiolson; Shelley's Corre* 
spondence with Stoclcdale: The Wandering Jew; Queeu Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
andAother Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, Ac 
„ II. Laon and Cythua: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 

Atlas ; Epi{>S}rchidion ; Hellas. 
,. III. Postiiunious Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Proa« Works, in Two Vols. : 
VoL L The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne : the Dublin iuid Marlow Pamphlets; A Refu- 
tation of Deism : Letters to Leie-h Hunt, and some Minor Nvritin{(s and Fragments. 
II. The H$says : Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Frafnnents, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Biograpliy of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues; A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brlnsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Includinii' Drama, Proso and l^try, Translations, Speeches. Jokes. Cr. 8vo, c!oth» y. 6d. 




Illustrations. Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top. lax. M. 



Shlel (M« P.)t Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each* 

Tkis Pagfils Cload* | Unto ths Third Osa#gs.tlOM. 

Sidney's (Sir Phiiin) Complete Poetical Works. With Portrait. 

Edited by the Rer. A. B. GrosarT. D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. each. 

SljHiboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remftrkable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CamdeK HotTBN. With Coloured Frontis* 
pi ece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6</. 

Sims (Qeorsfe R.)f Works by* 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ox. Mcb ; dodi limp, 2X. &f. oach. 



Tli« RlBtf o* B«lla. I My Two Wlv«a. 
TlBkltttop** Gplm«. I TAl«s of To-dmar* 
Xopht A Circus Story. *c. 
Dnunas of Iilfe. With 60 Illustrations^ 



Momolrs of » Liandlady« 

Bconoo from tho Show. 

9pho Ton CommiUMUnoatst Storios. 



Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. each ; cloth, \s. 6d. each. 
Tho DatfOB«t a«eItov and Reader 1 Readines and Recitations in Pros* and Vene. 
Tho Caaa of Qoorgo Candlomas. I Dadoao4 Dltttoa. (From Tht X^/irte.) 

Yonag li r «« Caadio* 

Bow tho Poor Xdvot and Horriblo Xiondon. With a Frontispleca by F. BarnarOi 
Crown 8ro, leatherette, zx. | Dagonoi DraiDMl of tho Day* Crown 8trot ix. 

Rodaoa aad Vagabonds. Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6A ; pictoi* dodi, Bat baclc« sx. ; post 8vo, 
uhMtrated boardi* ax. ; doth Mmp, ax. M. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each jpost 8vo. picture boards, as. each ; cloth limp, as, &f. each. 
Mary Jana's Mamoirn. i Myy Jana Marrlod. | oagonat Abroad. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. each. 

8n«a upon a Chrlstmaa Time, with 8 illustrations by Charles Green, r.I. 
■ JLiOBaon'S Hoart 1 A Story of To^lay.— Also fax picture cloth, flat back,3X. | ML Blind Marriag«« 
Without tha lamoUght 1 Theatrical Life as it is. I Tha Bmall-part I«ady, *«. 
Blographs of Babylon < Life Pictures of London's MoTUig Scenes. 
Among My Aatographo. Witn 70 Facsinriles. 

S inclair (Upton).— Prince Hagen ; A Phantasy. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3?. 6d. 
Si ster Dora. By M. Lonsdale. 4 lllusts. Demy 8vo, 4^. ; cloth, 6d, 
S ketchley (Arthur).— A Match in the Dark> Post 8vo, boards, 21. 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.6ti. 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth y. M. each : post 8vo, picture boards, ax. each. 
■aatrloa aadBaaadlok. | Long O dds. | Without Loire o r lacanoa t Master of Bathkally 

_. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. each. 

mm nwuidm* I A Hac ln< Babbar. 

Tha Pluntfar. Post 8vo, picture boards, as. 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

Tha Hlnoa of Af#»lls. With tjo niustfatfons. Post 8to. cloth extra, y. 6d. 
. Tl— Wooln< of tha Wator Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8to, cloth, 6s. 

Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

G. H. SWAZKLLE, and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALU Crown 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6rf 

Society in London. Crown Svo, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 



Somerset (Lo rd Henry). >-^Song8 of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. vel..6g. 
Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6tU 



aa CHATTO 4k WINDUS, PuMtohfj. m St. MartUi'a Uuw. Load—, W>C 
Speight (T. W.)» Novels by. 

Post 8vo, fflMlfatad bovda^ sf. tteh. 
The MjrstoriM off Hwpon Dyka. I Ti>« Iiomdwmtu VfftgMlyt 

By Dovloaa Ways, &c. I Bavjfo'a Romanoa. 

HoodwUikAd: & Saadyavott Hystavy* I Quiitanaa la PolL 
Tha Ooldan Hoop. | Bac k to LUm. I A Huaba nd teom (ha ■•«• 

Post 8to, cloth limp, iS. 6d. each. 

A Banaa VlUa. | Wifa og Mo WllaT 

Ctown 8to, cloth extra, jr. 6d. each. 
Vka Ovay Monk. i Tha Mastav of Traaanoa. 
A Xlaloa of tha Mooa t A Ronumoe of the Kiafi['s Ui^^way. ) Hav La ^ . 
Tha Saorat of Wyvani Towanu i Tha Doom of Biva. | Tha Waa of 
Tha Btranf a Bzpariaaeaa o f Mr. yagschoyla* I J U U vaa Wvlttaa, 
Btapptttf Blindfold. Crown 8vo, clotU, gilt top. 6j. 

Sprigge (5. Squire).— An Industrious Clievalier. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, gilt top. 6s. , ■ , • 

Sp^tlgu^ (H . H.).— Tlie. Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^, 
Stafford (Jolin), Novels by. 

Dorfa and I. Cro wn 8to, cloth , y. 6 tU | Caglto n Fl iOFa. Crown 8vo. doth, gttt top, to. 

Stanley (Winifred).- A Flash of the WilL Cr. 8vo, cl.. gilt top^ 6s . 
iStarry Heavens (The); Pobtical Birthday Book. Roy. i6mo,cl.,g^. 6d. 
Stag-Hunting with the ' Devon and Som^r^et :' Chase of the WUd 

Red Deer on Exmoor. By PHILIP EVERKD. WJthyo Ilhistrations. Crown jto. doth, idr. net. 

Stedman (E. C.).— Victorian Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gy. 
Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of RICHARD Tregenna, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. EdinM Crown 8to, <loth» y. 64. ^ 

Stephens (Robert Neilson).— Philip Winwood : A Sketch of the 

Domestic History of an American Captain In the War of Independence. Crown 8vo. doth, y. <tf. 

Sterndale (R. Armitage).— The Afghan Knife: A Noyei. Post 

8vo. cloth, y. 6</. ; illustrated boards, ar. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Worlcs by. 

Crown 9vo, buckram, ^It top, 6r. aadi. ' 
Travola vlth a Donkay. with a Frontiipiecei}y Walter Cranb. 
An Inland Voyaga. With a Frontispiece by WaltwI. CRAMS. • 
Pamtliar Btadttaa of Man and Booka. 

Tha Sllvavado Sqaattaia. w&hFrontUpiec«t)yJ.D.STRONa. . _ 

Tha Marry Man. | Ohdarvoodat Poems. t Maia6flM and Po«tr«ltd« 

Vfptflnibna Pnarlaqna. and other Papers. I Bailada. 1 Prlnoa Otto. 

Aorosa |ha PiMna, wUh other Memories and Essays. 

Weir of Rarmiaton. | In tha So nth Bdaa, 

Bonga of l^noral. Cwam 8n>, buckram, y. 

Mav Avahlan Mlghta. Crown Svo. buckram, gik top. 6r.; post tvo. IBustratad Iwards, w. 

—Popular Edition, medium 8vo, td. 
Tha Bntcida Cluh; and Tha Bajah*a Diamond* (From Nbw Arabian MICUT9.) WU^ 

Eig^ht Illustrations by W. J. HBNNESSY. Crown Sro. doth. s£. 6d. 
Tha Btavanaon Roadart Selections from the Writings of Robert Louis STBVSN90N. Edited 

by LLOYD OSBOURNB. Post 8to, doth.*2r. 6d, ; buckram, gUt top. y. 8A 
Tha Pockat R.Xt,B. I FaTOurit e Passages. _ Small i6mo. clot h, or. net; leather, y. net. 
Large type. Finb paper Editions. Pott Sto, d.. gilt top. ax. net each ; leather, gilt •^pal, y. tictsadx. 
Virglnlhua Paariaqaa, and other Psqiers. I Bav Srahlhn BlihtS. 

Familiar Btttdlaa of BTan a nd Booka. j 

B. Ii. Btava n aon i A Study. By H. B. BAILDON. With « Pbitralte. Crotni 8»o. budtiaai, to 

Stockton (Franlc R.).-— The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 

3 6 Illustrations by V. H. Davisson and C. H. STEPHENS. Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 6d. ; picture doth, as. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgbrald, Conan Doyle* Flor- 

ENCE MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ar. ; [ 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

Bngland. Edited by WiLLiAM Howe. With 140 lUustratioos. Crown 8yo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Sundowner, Stories by. 

Told by tha Taftpall. Cr. 8yo, cl.. y. id. | Tha Tala of tha flarpant. Cr. 8to, d.,da| bade, «r. 

Surtees (Robert).— Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's Hunt. 

With 79 Illustnitions by JOHN LEECH. PlQSt 8vo, doth, 1. '__ , 

Sutro <Alf red) .--The Foolish Virgins. Fcap. 8vo, picture cov 

doth, IS. 6d. ■ 

Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in PMise Bnd Verse. Witt ^' 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in 'Guflhrer's TraTeb.* Crown 8t«, doO, y. Ml 
OnUlvar'a Travala. and A Tala of a Tah. Post8vot halfdoth, sr. 
jTonAthan Svifl t A Stndy. By J. CHURTON COLUMS. Crawn 8to, dotb axt^- " 
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Iwlnbume's (AI»mon Charles) Works. 



OU«taludl ATnndv. CnwntTDiT^. 
gB«iii« anit ■■niHli. nxsT sbkibs, Ci.Iid.! 
V««ail ultBHllKta. SBCONDSEIl.Cr.Sn>.! 
VsamiABKlUdS. THIKDSBIIIBS. ClBtd,; 

■oBU baton BsbfIh. Cniwn g>c, isi. U. 
■otfiwall t A TTure^y. Crown Gio. iv. 6J. 
■^a ^^v" iruftn«. Crswn en>. «i. 

awura U4 StsIUu. Cio^'n »o, lu. 
VraaBlliailsl ATruady. CrawnBTO.fi/. 



Ludlai In Pfd«« uid ]Po«tTr> Cr.l¥a,gf. 



Talne's History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 



Tay lor jB aya rd) Diveralong ol thy Echo Club. Post 8vo, cl., 31. 

Taylor (Tom).— Historical bramas: 'Ieankb Darc,' "Twixt Axe 

AND CKOWN.^'TMH^FOO^^RKVEBCIl,' ■ AUKWRIGHrf WIFE,' -Arras BOLBYKB," -K«T AHO 

TemplejSir Richard, a.C.S.L^— AJBird's-eye View ol Plctur- 
Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 
Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

Tba aiFin'l IPAhi A Unfnarc* Al T.niulnn SitfUTw. Cfakb knw dMIi. u. AC^ 



Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle 6t Indolence. WUb Intro^ 



Twain's (Mark) Books. 




a Twain's akal«liH> Fhi 



^ 
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Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

Tlitt Lift mud GovMspoBdMia* of J. ■• V. Toraw* with Eieht lUustraOons in Goioiin«nd 
Two Woodcuts. New and K«riaed Editioa. Crown 8vc, cloth, 3*. 6^ 
'- Tal>i tof th» Martn— » Post 8yo. illustrated boards, aj. 

Tinfbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. each. 

ClnlMi and Club Ute ia l^adoai Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-bouset Hocfednes. and 

Taveras. With 41 Illustrations. 
■atfUah ■ocantries and ■oeantrlelttosi Stories of Dduaons, Impostures, Sporting Scenoi^ 

Eccentr i c Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. With 4 8 Il lustrations. 

Tree ton (Ernest A.)*~The Instigator. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s~ 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro. cloth estra, y. 6d, eacn ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, sx. each. 
Tha Way Wa Uva Mow. _ | Mr. Soavborontfh'a Family. 

Vvaa Vvohmaaa. i Marl oa Pay. I Tha Lan d-tiaa^iara. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sf. each. 
Kapt la tha Bark. \ Tha Amaricaa vSaaaf r. | Tha Ooldan Lion of Qganpefi 

Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to, illustnited boards, 9s. each. 
Uk a Shlpa upoa tha Baa. I Mabal*a Pgo<ga»a. » Anna Wxanmam, 

Trollope7(T. A.).— Diamt)nd Cut Diamond. Post 8vo. illust. bds., ai. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, y. 6</, ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, ar. 

tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ^r. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ts. each. 
Burlad DUunoads. | Tha Blackhall Ohoat«« | What Bhtt Cama Thvoofh. 

Post 8ro, illustrated boards, ax. each. " ' 

Tha Brida*a Pan. I Tha Hagnaaot Faailly. I Noblaaaa Obllda. I Dteappaavad. 
■alnt ■aBio*a City. I La dy Bail. [Baaaty and tha Baast. 

1 Crown 8vo, doth, v. 6d. each. 

Tha Maadoaald Xiaaa. With Frontispiece. I Mra. CarmlahaAl'a Ooddaasaa. 
Tha Wltah-Wlfa. | Raohal lAaftoa. I Bapphlra. I K Hon«ymooB*f BeUp^i^ 

A Yoaag DyagoB. 

Cltoyaaaa Jaeqaallna* Cro wn 8vo, picture doth, flat bac k, sx. 

Crown 8ro, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. '^ ^ ^ 
Thva* Maa af Hark. | la Clartaaa'a l>ay. I Slv Dava** YflAtanb 
Tha Poat and hla Oaagdlan Anjal. 

Upward (Allen).— The Queen Against Owen. Crown 8vo, clotli, 

y. 6rf. ; picture cloth, flat back, sj. ; post 8yo, picture boards, 9S. , 

Vandam (Albert D.).~A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. B arnard Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, y.id. 

Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle' of Th$ World: Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s> 64. . 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

Tha Baopploa I A Romance of Spain. With a Froirtbpiece. | Tha Ik»yg^ Ff St'BOi 
With Zola la Bn^andl A St ory of Exile. With 4 Portrai ts. 

A Fath of Thoma* Crown 8v o. cloth, gilt top, dr. 

Blaabaavdt An Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Ra!£; with a Sununaty of raxlotis 
Tales and Traditions. With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, y. net. 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Oet on the 5tage, and how to 

Baecaad tna ra . Crown 8vo. clot h, w. 6rf. 

Waller (5. E.).~Sebastiani's Secret. With 9 lUusts. Cr. 8vo,cl.,6s. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. With Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt ton, ar. net ; leather, gilt edges, gj. net 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by WilUam 

M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, hand-made paper and buckram, ta. 

Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, tha Cnrata. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, «f. 

A Fight to a Flnlah. Crown 8 yo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt too, &r. each. 
Tha Haart of a Olrt. With 8 illustrations. \ What oaght aha to do? 

Warman (Cy).--The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, y 
Warner (Chas. Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Cr.Svo. cl 
Wassermann (Lllllas).— The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signa 

and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. 3X. 
Warrant to Kxaeata nary Qaaen of Soots. A Fac^Be,ittdttding Queen EU«aGeth'« 
ture and the Great SeaL 3f. 
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Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

B y F W. CORY. With Ten IlhistratioM. Crown 8yo. w . ; cloth, ij. 6rf. 

Webber (Byron),— Sport and Spangles. Crown 9vo, cloth, 2s, 
Werner (AQ.— Chapenga's White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 

mance of Maoriland. Crown 8to, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

WesUll (William), Novels by. 

Trust Mousy* Crown 8iro, clo th, y. 6d. ; post 8¥0, fflustrat ed boards, sf. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. each. 

Rm a Man lows. | As Laok would Imvo It. I Ths BaoMd Ovsaotiits. 

Tho Old Bank. | Df* Wynno's Hovongo* 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y . 6tl. each. 



omsB Vsnptsd Him. 



npi 
For HoBow sad Ufs. 
H«v Two MUUeas. 
Two Ptaehss of Banff. 
WIUi tho Rod Baglo. 
A Kod Bridal. 



Hlgol Fortesovo. 

Boa Cloudll. i Blreh Boao. 

Tho Old nustoPF(also at Ul.) 

■oas of Bollal. 

■traago Crlmos. 

Hor Ladyhlp's Bocrot. 



Tho Phaatom City. 
Ralph Movbvook's Trost. 



A Qaoor Raoo. 
Rod Ry vlagtoa. 
Roy of Roy*s Court. 



Wheelwright (E. Oray).-*-A Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo, ts. 
Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

A Vorhlddoa Mams | Haay Ways of Iio^o . With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6r. each. 
Massppa. | Roar tho Tsar, aomr Death. I A gplondld Impostor. 

White (Oilbert).--Natural History of Selbome. Post 8vo. 25. 
Wilde (Lady). — The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 

Superstitions of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past. Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6rf. ; 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

■oloaoo la Short Chapters. Cr. 8vo, cl. 7X. 6d. \ Chsmlstry of Oookory. Cr. 8to, doth. 6r. 
A Blraplo Troatlso oa Homt. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, ax. &<. 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.) A Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., 25. 

Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

Aa Basy-<olag Follow. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6cL | His Boad Fast. Crown 8to, cloth, is. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.). Works by. 

Ohaptors oa Bvolntloa. With 959 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 7/. 6tf. 

ItOlsaro-Tlmo BtodlOS. With lUustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

Btndlos la LlfS aad Boaso. With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. &/. 

GoBimoa AeddoatS 1 Bow to Troat Thorn. yf\\h illustrations. Crown 8ro, ts, \ doth, \s.6d, 

OUmpsos of Mataro. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, 2s. ea.; cloth, 2f. 6d. ea. 

Cavalry Life. I Ro<lm oatal Lotfoads. 

Cavalry Llfo aad Ro<lmoatal IiO<oads. Cr. Svo. doth, 3^. td. ; picture cloth, flat ba ck, «f. 

Wlssmann (Hermann von).— My Second Journey through 

Bgoatorlal Africa. With 9» Illustr a tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6f . 

Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post Svo, boards, 2*. each. 

Tho FassoB<or from Sootlaad Yard. I Tho Batllshmaa of tho Rao Cala. 

Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 
Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Carloataro History of tho Ooortfos i or. Annals of the House of Hanorer. Compiled from 



Squibs. Broadsidei, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
OTer 300 Illustrations. Crown 8to« cloth, sf. m. 
Hli^ory of Carloataro and of tho Orotosqii 

ftdatlag. Illustrated by F. W. FaiRHOLT. F.S.A. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 



'<Sotosqiia la Art. Lltorataro. Bealptvro* aad 



Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 

J . Bernard Partridge. Post 8yo. cloth Kmp. ax. 

Zangwill (Louis).— A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr. 8vo, 25. 
Zola*s (Emile) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translated or Edited, with 

Introductions, by ERNEST A. V12BTELLY. Crown Svo. cloth, v- 6d. each. 

His Mastorploeo. I Tho Joy of Ufa. Tho DI-am-Bhop. 

Bonaiaali ■aator aad Maa. Tho Fat aad tho Thla* I woa«y« • 

Tho Hoaour of tho Army. His BaeoUoaoy. ^ | Tho Droaas. 

Abho Hoarot's Traastfrosslea. 
Tha ftertaao of tho Rootfoas. 
Tha Gaaqaost of Plassaas. 



His BaooUoaoy. |Tho 

So DoarafaU. t J>oetor Pasoal. 

BVdos. I RoBM. I Paris. 
PraltfulBOSS. I Work. | Tratha 



POPULAR Edttions. m«dfaim Svo, 6d, each. 
Tha Dram-Bhop. | Tho Dowaiail. I Roaia. '' 

rtth BAla la Baglaud. Bjr ERNBST A. Vizetelly. with Four Portraits. Crown Svo, doth, sr.M. 
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SOME BOOK S CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

The St. Martin's Library. Pott 8vo, clotb, as. net each; leather, 31. net •acll 

lOBdon. By Sir WALTVi BESANT. I tk* WOBMUH la WUU. By WlLKIB COIXNS* 

All Barto vU OmdlUotii ht lUa. By Sir Walter BbSANt. 

Tlw aoister ud tha B—xth. By Chas. Rb adb. | ' It to Varer Too Late to MaaA.' Bj CK, RSA|>«» 

ramtliar8t«41a«of ManaadBookt. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

▼Lndaibaa Faarlaoaa. and other Papers. By R. Louis STBVENSON. 

ThoFOdiat X.LJr : Favourite Passaires from STEVENSOM*S Works. 

Haw ArabUMi Highta. By Robert Louis ST£VBNSOf.tTliaI>a«mtter. By Hall CAINS. 

Vadar tha Oraaawood Traa. By Thomas UaroV. i Tha Ufa «f fha Ftaldt. By Richass JtrVEtams, 

Wattoa aad Oottoa'a Oom^ate Aaglar | Mark Tvala'a Bkatcliaa. 

Otatappid iraTaia. <Tha Two Series In Ono VolMine.) By BkaT HARTE. • 



Tlie Mayfair Library. Poet 

gdpa aad Qaiddltlaa. Br W. D. Adams. 
fka Afoay Ootama of ' tka Ttmas.* 
A Jbaraair Xovnd My BopOK By X. DB M AlSTRB. 
roatical faMTtavitlaa. ByW.T. n 



. . - DOBSON. 

Tka Caabotfd Papan . By Fin-BEC. 

SoBft of firltk Wit and Hvmonr. 

AataBalsaadthalrliaatera. By Sir A HELPS. 

Soeial Vtaamra. By Sir A. HELPS. 

Amtocra* of Braakfaot-Tabla. By O. W. Holmbs. 

OarloaitlaiofCMtletaa. By H. 7. Jennings. 

Faacil and Palatta. By R. Kempt. 



8vo, cloth limp, «. 6d, per Volame. 
UttiaSMaya: from Lambs lbttbrs. 1 
f oraaaic Aaacdotaa. By Jacob Larwooxx. . 
Tkaatrieal Aaaodotas. By Jacob Larwoobw 
OanalTaa. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Wttoh Stariat. By E. LYNN LiNTON. 
Pastimaa and Play an. By R. M acgrcgor. 
Haw Paul aad Yiniaia. By W. H. MALL0CK» 
Pnek OB Pasaiui. By H. C. Pennbll. 
Pacamii Ra-iaddlad. By H. C. Pbnnell. 
Tka Mkaaa of Majrcalr. % H. c. Pennbll. 
By gtraam and Saa. By WtLUAlaJlBNidlu 



Tlie Qoldeo Library, post 8to. eloth limp, «. per Volume,- . 

Ballora. By W. c. Bennett. f fkaaea of Cottntrp Ufa. By EowAko Jessb. 

UTaaof tkoHaaraaaaaara. By W. Godwin. I La ICort d' Artkor : S«)e9tkjaafromMALLORV. 
Tka Aatoarat of tka Braakfast Takla. By I XMTanioaaof taa lAo Olak. Bayard Tayloa 
ouver wbndell holmes. I 



My Library. Printed on laid paper, 
Tka Joaraal of ICaarlaa da Qaarta. l 

Tka Dravatio Saaajt of Okarlaa Lamb. 
Citation of WilUamniakapaara. w7s. Landor. < 




1 8vo, half'Rozburghe, ts. 6d. each, 
lia ^okaalaaa. By Charles RbaDb. 
By Charlbs Rbadb. 



f 



The Poclcet Library. Poatsvp, 

feroaoonr. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Bobtauwn Cvnaoa. Illustrated by G. CkuikshanK 
Autocrat end Profasaar By O. W. Holmbs. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 
WkUns and Odditiss. By Thomas HooB. 
Lalgk Hunt's Bssays. Edited by E. Ollier. 
Tke Barber's Gkalr. By Douglas Jerrold. 



printed 00 laid paper and hf.-bd., ss. eaehk 
Tke Essays of Ella. By Charlrs Lamb. 
Aatcdotes of tka uargy. By Jacob LARwooDb 
Ttae Eateurean. Sic By Thomas Moorb. 
Plays Vy Richard Brinslev Sheridan. 
Ovllhrar'i Travels, dec. By EXean SWIPT. 
Tkonaona Saasoas. IHustrated. 
Wkite s Hatnral History of Balbenu. 



POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



By GRANT ALLBN. 

Tka Tants of Bkaia. 

By WALTER BRSANT. 
ChUdranofOtbaoa. I Tka Oraa^a 91x1 
All Sorts and Oondltloaa of Maa. 
For Faitk aad Freadom. 

By BBSANT and RICB. 
Tka Ooldan BattartT. | Raady-Xonay BCorlfbof . 
Tka Qbi^plaln of tka Flaat. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Tka Ikadov of tka Sword. 

By HALL CAINB. 
A 80a of Hagar. f Tka Saamiter. 
Tka Bkadow of a Orlma. 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 
Anaadala. I Tka Woman la Wkite. 

Maa aad Wlfa. nia Daa4 Sacrat. 

Aatoolaa. Tka Near Ittfilttab. 

Tka Kbxmstona. Mo Mama. 

By B. M. CROKBR. 
IHaaa Barrington. f Pretty Miss WsTflla. 



By O. CHRI5TIB MURRAY. 

Jeiapk'aCoat. 

ByOUIDA. 

Pa«k. I Hotks. f Stratbmora. 1 THoolrlR. 
HaM la Boadaga. I Under Two Flaga. 
^ By JAJVIBS PAYN. 

Waltar'i Ward. 

By CHARLB5 READB. 
OKOMieaimi. | Vat Toarsalf la Hit Place. 
Fag WoUnftaa : and Okristla J^astona. 

51a Ql«lster aad tke Hf>artk. i Foal Play. 
laHe^rToakatetoMaad. I Bax« Oaak. 

By W. CLARK RUSSBLl.. 

Tkt Coa^ct Bklj^ 

By ROBBRT LOUIS 5TBVBN50N. 
Haw AraUaa Iftkkts. 

By WILLIAM WB$TALL. 

Tka Old Factory. 

By BMILB ZOLA. 
Tka Downfall. I Tka l^rtm^lko^. \ Home. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBBART Bditioms OP NovcLs^many IllnstratediOitmQSVo^cIoth extra. 3s. 6d. iwwh,. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Vaiarla'sFate. I Barbara. 

AUftolalaraat. I A Plgkt wlCk fkte. 

Maoa'aCkaiea. 1 A Ooldan Antama. 

ftrWaaaaa'amt. | Mrs.CMiditoa'sCraditar. 

Tka Oact of Har PsMa. I Tko Step-aiotktfr. 

A IflaangHarok 
By M. ANDBRSON.— OtkaUo'sOeaapatlea. 

By a. W. APPLETON. 
Bask Ooaolasloas. _ 
By P. M. ALLBN.*ara«a ai OraH. 



By GRANT ALLEN. 



Pktllstla. (Babyloa. 
Strange Stories. 
ForMaimia'sSaka, 
la all Shadas. ' 
Tba Backoalng Haad. 
Tke DaTil's XMa. 
Tkls ICortal OoU. 
Tka Teats of Sbaat 

ByARTBMU^ W^ 

Artemaa ward Complete, 



The Great Tak 
Dumaresq's Da 
Dttcbets ottn 
Blood RojraL 
L Graatrs War 
Tb«8«aUywai 
At Market Vi 
Uadar Scaled 
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^MiRBERT COMMON. 
By e.H.COOPER.-o««m7«»»Ui. 
Rv V. C COTES.— riro Otriimi » Bm 
' By C. B. CRADDOCK. 

HI. »"W^ J, - p, cRELLIN. 
*"■""' toMArP^CRIM. 

By S. R. CROCKETT "nd othen 

'""""b^^m. CROKER. ^^ 




By PAUL BOURQET.-A IMif Ui 
By J. D. BRAYSHAW.-llu»llO>™ 
By M- A. BRYDBM.-ABlilUd B»t. 
' By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



r«lhinUuiu. S^oSlSK^*" 

^y'oELETT BURQESS and WILL 

IRWIN -T». ~ 

R. W. CHAMBER^.- 
By J. M.CnAPPLE. 



By ALPMON9B*DAUDET, 
Ciu iTuaaiu : or,Pons.i™Uoii. 
n. C. DAVlD50N.-»Ir.S«*lwiiI>H 
By JA5. OE MILLH 
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L CAINB. 



By ANNE COATES.~W.iDiui. 

'By "*C'^tE^.^^£*('i.b.V 

'*'*** ByWILKI^ cbLLIN_l_,_ 



St%(H 



oHBDani- 



«bu »* Wife. TB« tM"T, ?'"■•* 

E^'wii^- It FRA?SEs"cbLLINSl 
Ita TUlH* C«ii><7- I l£Siil(it to MMbIiM 



"""b^harry "J^JNOT. 

'^ ""^to^lc'lfDONOVAN^^ 

By RICh'a!^ OOWLINQ 
^'"°b5''a"c'o'nAN DOYLE. 
"^"."j^ANNETTE DUNC, 

By a. sI'eDWARDS.— InualliliuUIiL 
\^By a.^ANVILLE FEN^^ 



By R. E. FRANCILLON, 

On* br On*. i ftopu of flud- 

« !>>( ud bli abkln. \lUt D<ij\*tDtat»Mt- 

'"^Sv'mAROLD FREDERIC. 
EMft'i Bioiui'f wif>. I Tiu Liwuii ain. 
By PAUL QAULOT— m. K>« Mum. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
BsMs Bi»r. I Sl« Sr*" °* »"«>■■ 

Ot B«» D»fl« QMtn or Uo HaUDW, 

TlMWUIa nun. I ilu nowar sc iho Fonit. 

By e. aLANVILLE. 
FiUCflOBlitlFoHlIUT Tilairioiilhi 7>lil. 

By E. J. aoODMAN. 
n* t*>a orHirttrt ITnio. 

to Rev. S. BARINO QOULD. 
*^* By* ALFREI>'a!"ORACE. 
SECIL'afil'i'F'lTH.- 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) tiovKLs—coniintud, 

By A. CLAVBRINO QUNTBR. 

A flora* Baehaatmeiit. 
By BRET 
AWatfofUMPlaliu 



HARTE. 

A Frot^fe* •t Jack 
OUr«BC«. [BMBlln's 
Barker's L«ek» 
Beril'i For4. r««l«l«r. 
The OrvMMit of Mi« ' Sx- 
Three Partners. 
Oahriel Ooaroy. 
Hew Ooademed HoTela 



A Ward o< the Qoldea 
Oate. [BprtBft. 

A Sappho of Chreen 
Col. Btarbottlee Olteat. 
BwKj. I laltar DoWi. 
VelTMBMr of Aac el'e. 
1Ue« rt Trail aad Town 

By OWEN HALL. 

Xho Tnok of a iterm. I Jetsaak. 

By C05M0 HAMILTON 
CttaMOVolIaipoeiiMe. | ThrovfhaXeyhoU. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Vader the CHreeawood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNB. 



CTarth. I Dast. 
XlUee Qaeatia. 
Sehaettaa ItrooM. 
Fortaae'e Fool 



Beatrix Bandolph. 
David Foiadexter'i ]M» 

appearaace. 
Bpeeore of Oamera. 



By Sir A. HELPS.— iTaadeBawo. 

By L HBNDBRSON.-AcathaFago. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

Dorothy*! Doable. | The Qaeea'i Gap. 

EiU«b,theJaal«r. 
HBADON HILL.-aamtea the Detecttve. 
By JOHN HILL. -The OeauBoaAaeertor. 

By TIOHB HOPKINS. 
Twlxt LoTo aad Daty. | Vageati of Oaniooaaa* 
The laeomplete Mvtatarer. | VeUBaAeadea. 
VICTOR HUQO.-Tho Oatlaw of looUad. 

By PBROUS HUME. 
Ladj iron Ifowhere. J The Millionaire Xjratery 

By Mrs. HUNQERFORD. 
Manrel. 

VaiatiiraetorT LoTor. 
la Daraaco VUe. 
A Modera Circe. 
Lady Fatty. 
A Keatal itmffcle. 
Lady Veraer'g Flight. 
The Bed-Hoaie If yatery 
The Three ttracea. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leadea Casket. | Belf-Coadeamod, 
That Other Fenoa. | Un. Jaliet. 

By R. ASHE KINQ.-ADra»aaaiae. 
By OEOROE LAMBERT. 

The Prealdent of BoraTia. 

By EDMOND LEPBLLETIER. 

Ifadame Baaa-Odae. 

By ADA M LI LBURN. A Tracedy la Marble 

^ By HARRY LINDSAY. 
Rhoda Roberta. I The Jacobite. 

By HENRY W. LUCY.-QldeoaFleyce. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 



Frofeoor'i Szperimeat 
A Foiat of Oonidenee. 
A Maldea all Forlora. 
The OomUig of Chloe. 
Nora Creina. 
Aa Aaxloas MoBMat. 
Aprll'a Lady. 
Feter'iWlfe. 
Lorice. 



FatrldaKemball 
Uader which LordT 
'My Love I' | loao. 
Faatoa Oarew. 
Bowing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The World Well Lost. 

By JUSTIN 
AFair Baxoa. 
Unley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Oamlo^a. | Monoaia. 
Waterdale Welghboors. 
Eaemy's Daughter. 



The Atoaeaent of Loam 

Dnndas. 
The One Too Many. 
Dnlcie Everton. 
Rebel of the FanUy. 
An Octave of FTieadfl. 

McCarthy. 

Donna Qaixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Beasoa. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Disgraces. 



Myi 

Miss Misanthrope 

By JUSTIN H. McCarthy. 

A London Legend. 

By QBOROB MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. | Fhaatastes. 

W. H. MALLOCiC.-The Hew RepabUe. 

P.&V. MAROUERITTB.-The Disaster. 



MEADE. 

OaBriekofa 
The Biren. 
The Way of a W( 
A Boa of lehnael. 
The Blao Dtaasoad. 



By L. T. 

A Boldier of Fortaae. 
In aa Iron Orip. 
Dr. Raouey's Fatleat. 
TheVoice of theOharaiar 
Aa Adveataress. 

A Btaablo by the War 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
This Btags of Fo<ds. | Cyathia. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL 
The Lone Star Rash. 

By BERTRAM MlTPORt>. 

The Qaa-Raaaer. | The Slag's Assegai. 

LaofcofSerardRldgeloy. | Reash. naaiaVsQaool. 
The Trlanph of HUanr Blaehlaad, 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
■sthoreoart Roetory. 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. 
Maid Marlaa aadRobia Hood. I OoMoaldoL 
Basile the Jester. | Toaag loehlavar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Ufes Atoaoaoeat. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Old Blaser's Hero. 
ValBtraage. | Xoarts. 
A Model Father. 
By the QAte of the Boa. 
A Bit of Hamaa Hatars. 
First Fenoa Blagalar. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
V.O. : Castle Barfle 

By MURRAY 



BobMartlas LitUe «H 

Time's Reveagoa. 

A Wasted (frlme. 

la Direst Peru. 

Moaat Demalr. 

A Capfal o' Halls. 

Tales la Frose dt Vorso 

A Race for MllUoas. 

ThisUtUeWortd. 

HisOwnOhoot. 

Ohnreh of Hamaatty. 
Id and the Orimoa 
and HERMAN. 



The BiskoM' Bible. I Paal Jones's AUas. 
Oae Traveller Retaras. I 

By HUME NISBBT^-VBaii Vp r 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ana's. I BUly BeUetr. 

Miss Wentworth^s Idea. 

By 0. OHNET.—AWelrdOlft. 

Love't Depths. | The Woman of Mjirtcry. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whltoladiea. I The Sorceress. 

By OUIDA. 

InaWlaterCliy. 
Friendship. 
Moths. I RalBao. 
FlpistreUo. | Ariadak 
A village Commane. 
BlmbL I Waad*. 
Frescoes. ( Othauw. 
la Mareiama. 
Byrlin. | aaUdo««y. 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 



Held la Boadago. 
Stratiunore J Chaadsa. 
Under Two Flags. 
IdaUa. {iOa 

Cecil Oastlemaiae'a 
Trlcotxla. | Faek. 
FoUe Farine. 
A Dog of Flaadeis. 
Pa«earel. I Biga*. 
Frlncess Hapraxlae. 
Two Woodaa Shoes. 

The Waters of Edera. 

Br O. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. 

The Motor Pirate. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Ootttle aad Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



The Talk of the Vowa. 
Holiday Tudu. • 
For Cash Only. 
The Bamt MUUoa. 
The Word and the WIU. 
Saaay Stories. 
ATrvlBgPatloat. 
A Modera Dlek Whit- 



Lost Sir MassUigberd. 
The Family Beapegraeo 
A Ooanty Family. 
Less Black than We're 

Painted. 
A OonfldentUl Mmt. 
A Grape from a Thora. 
In Peril aad Frivatioa. 
Mystery of Mirbrldge. 
H%h Spirits. iBy Proxy. 

By^VILL PAYNE.-JerrytheDTo^«<- 

_ By Mrs. cXmPBBLL PRAEL 
Oattaw aad Lawmaker. I Mrs. TTegaskiss. 

OhrlstiasOhard. I Nalma. llCadano 

' Aa a Watch la the mght.' 
By B. C. PRICB—Vaientlaa. 

w. •. ^y„.WS"^*^^ PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwon-a Affecttona. 

«, . . By Mrs. j. h. RIDOELL. 

Weird Btories. | A Rich Kan's Dave 
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J^AOeLiNB SERQEANT. 
Cailtr FalH FriHncu. 
ByM. P. SHiei — niftnUaiiiwL 
By QBOROe R. SIMS. 

taunt ai Tiwtwti, A. Bina Mtzrimtt. 

UwnvkitllilTliia. 

By UPTON SINCLAIR.-Mk* XtttM. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 



nt^tjiioB^ I £!°'^ ^'^"VS^?? 



I St. MfUn'a Lane. Umdon, W.C. 
R. A. 5TERNDALE.-ni Abbu ■ 
R. L. STEVENSON.— nu auddi ci 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 

By SU\DOWKErJ ToMbrtkaAb 
By ANNIB THOMAS.— IM Uniii 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 

By FRANCES I^.'tROLiSpe'" 
•"-.Aipiipusu. r 




CC. P.-TYTLER.- 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

"■" — .-fc \ ^ jgfg oukkutrA (h 

Will. I tonUn ' A loue D«c«. 
_ By aLlEN UPWARD. 

n* l)»ga •»»« Owu. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

By B. A, VIZETELLY. 
¥h« BcnploB. I Tb« Lonr'ft Frur 

By FLORBNCE WARDEN. 
J44ft. U« CwaU. I A rifht to A Flail 

By cr WARMAN.-Ennallwati 
^^^ By A. WERNER. 
^""^'wiLLIAM WESTALL. 




By JOHN STAPFORD.- 

By R. STEPHENS. -Ik. On 

ByR. NEILSON STEPHENS. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Pnl Std, lUauratsd boatdB, a. aacb. 
By ARTEMUS WARD. I By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

AtMbh VWI CoBTlit*. I nn tluriiiaUelui. 
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Two-Shillimo Novxx.B-«-a)iih'»M<tf. 

By Mrs. ALBXANDBR. 

UmUL, Wlft, «r Widow T 1 ▲ m* ZnUrMt 
BUad FMt. Iloiw's Ohoiee. 

▼atorit'i F»to. 1 97 Wooua's Wit. 

By 6KANT ALLBN. 



rUUslta. 4 ' Bab jtoiu 
ttriM* tWrtM. 
fierlBial«'»8akt. 

lB»U8h»4M. 

Tht T«Bta of 8li«m 
TlM OrMit Taboo. 

BY PRANK 
rotUrtd for |4f«. 
UMloLi|«rUBtoa. 
Botvooa ulto * DoatflL 
Bteof <Hcft aowonUBh. 



lovlBamabM. 
HoBoolDaTio. 
A Prodifal't Pr«i»«M. 

By Sir W. BBSANT and J. RICE. 



0«autf«K'* Dasghtor. 
Dudion «f Fowyilaad. 
Blood BoyaL fptooo. 
Itmi CIrooVa Mastov 
Th« Bcalljwac. 
VkUVorialCoU. 
▲tllarl(«tValu«. 
Under Boalsd Ordan. 
BARRETT. 
7««adfl«»t|-. 
▲ BoODiliacYoafoaaec 
For XiOTo aadHoaoor. 
Jolui Ford. &c. 
WoauA or XronBracots 
Tho Bardiac SeaadaL 
Alda2agWlt&a«. 



BaadsT'llMoy Xortiboy 
Mr Uttlo OfrL 
With Harp and Gnnra. 
ThU Son of Tnleaa. 
Vho Ooldan Buttorfty. 
Xho Konka of Tholoma. 



Bt OoUa'i Arbonr. 
Qbaplatn of tbo rioot 
TIM Soaanr Mdo. 

MOf] 



AU 



ICr.LnenA. 
in Ttafalgar'a Bay. 
ThoTra ZMrfl'Toaant. 

By Sir WALTBR BBSANT. 

Sorts and OaiMi- Tho BoU of St. Paal't. 



tlOBc of Moa. 



AU la a Oardoa Pair 

Porotay FMit«r. . 

_phaaotig 

__ „„_ ^ . . T|itlT«ry< 

W«U nian. 
OhUdroa of Mbooa. 
Horr Pavlai< 
For Faltb and Froodom 
ToOaUHorMlao. 
Tho llaattr Crattanaa 



TIM HolT Bom. 
Armor*! Of Lyoaoi 
B.Xalhorino1ilnfT« 
Tarbtaa Oaawiila Sto- 



The B«b«l Qaooa. 
Boyoad tlu Droaau 

Ararieo. 
Th0 BftTolt of Btaa. 
In Doaeon's Ordmn. 
ThoOityof Bofiico. 



of 



By AIVIBR05B BlfiRCB. 

XathoKlditof LUh. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Cava HoitM. I ChroaiolM of Xo-auui'i 

Savac* Ufa- t Laad. 

BY BRET HARTB. 
tfaUfortiaa BtoriM. Flip. i Mar^a. 

Oabriol Oonroy. A ftylUt of th« Siorraa. 

Lack of BoarinK Oamp. A Waif of tho Flalaa. 
An Kolr«M of R«d Dog. Ward of GMd«a Oate. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of tho Sword. 
A Child of Kature. 
Ood and tho Man. 
LoTO Ma for trw. 



Foxci<>v* Manor. 
ThoMail 



Tho Martyrdom of Ma> 

deliaa. 
Tho Baw Abolard. 
Tho Batr of X4nn«. 
Woman aad tho IStfi. 
BacholDoaa. I Matt 
Lady KUpatrieh. 

and MURRAY. 



_^_itM*oraioMkM 

Aaaaa Watar. 

By BUCHANAN 

Tho <narlatan. 

By HALL CAINB. 
Tho Shadow of aCrima. I The Daomatar. 
A Soa iMf Bagpr. I 

By Connnandor CAMERON. 
Tha Oriuaa of the 'Blaek Prino*.' 

By HAYDBN CARRUTH. 
Tho AdTentvrls of Jonea. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CUVE. 
Panl Ferroll. 
Why Paul PerroU Kilted hia Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Care of Soala. - | The Be« Saltan. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Svery Incb a Soldier. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Biniater. 



By MORT. A PRANCES COLLINS 



Swoet Anao Pago. 

Traaaaiicrattoa. 

FromMtt^httoMId 

aiffht. 
A Fi^it wilh Fortvao. 
By WILKIE 



Armadal*. ] AflarOttrk. 

Bo Baao. 

JBtAnlaa. 

Baail. 

Hide aad Beak. 

Tho Dead Soeral. 

Soon of Haarta. 
saorM^f 
Tha BoWMafdalsa. 
Tho Froaea Deep. 
The Law and tho Lady 
The Two If oatialoa. 
The Haaated Hotel. 
A Bogae'a Life. 

ByC. BQBBRT 



Sweet and Twaaty. 
The Vlllaga Comedy. 
Tov Play me Palae. 
Blaokanilth aad Scholar 
Prances. 

COLLINS. 



My Miaeellaales. 
The Woman in White. 
The Mooastoao. 
Mas and Wife. 
Poor Miss Fineh. 
The FaUen Leaves, 
Jezebel's Oaoffhter. 
The Black Bobe. 
Heart and Science. 
'ISayKot' 
The Evil Qoidat. 
Little Xoveis. 

sasfi^e^ 



. C. BQBBRT CRADDOCK. 
Tho Prophet of tho Great SsBloky Moaataiaa. 
_ ^^ By MATT CRIM. 
Tho AdT«nft«r«s of a pair BoboL 
By H. N. CRBLLIN.-Talotof thoOaliph. 

By B. M. CROKBR, 



FrottyMUslTeviUa. 

DIaaa Banriagtoa. 

•To Let.' 

A Bird of Faasaft. 

Propar Pride. 

A P&mily Likeness. 

A Thira Pervoa. 



TUiag* Tales aad Jaofflo 

Tnuredies. 
Two Masters. 
Mr. JervU. 
Tho Boal Lady Hilda. 
ManAod or Single Y 
latorferenee. 



By ALPHONSE DAUDBT. 

The XTaafOUst ; or. Port Salvation. 

By JAMBS DE MILLB. 
A itraage Manascript. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 



The Maa-Hnnter 
Tracked andTakaa. 
Oaa^ti«Lastl 
Wanted I 

Who laisoaod Betty 
Daaoaaf 



In the Clrip of the Law. 
From Infbmattoa Be* 

ceived. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link 1^ Link 
SaspleMa Aronaod. 
Biddies Bead. 
A DotootiTO's Triamphs 
The Mystery of Jamaica Temwo. 
The Chronicles of Michael Oaaavitoh. 

By Mrs. ANNIE BDWARDCS. 
A Point of MoB«nr. 1 Ai^ehie LovoU. 
By EDWARD BOOLBSTON—Bozy. 

By O. MANVILLB PBNN. 

The BTaw Mlstresa. I The nger Lily* 

Witaoaa to the Deed. ) Tho Wiito Tirstn. 
By PERCY PITZOBRALD. 



Second Mra. TiUotson. 
Seveaty-five Brooke 

Street. 
The Lady of Braatomo 
and otiiers. 



Bella Doaaa. 
Merer Fcrfottoa. 
PoUy. 
Fatal Zero. 

By P. PITZOBRALD 

Smafo Secrete. 

By R. E. PRANCILLON. 

Olympla. Kins or Knave T 

One by One. Bomancea of the Law, 

A Beal Qoeen. Bopea of Sand. 

Queen Cophetna. A Dog and his Shadow 

By HAROLD PREOBRIC. 
Seth'a Brothara Wife. I The Lawton Oiri. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandaraag Hari. 

By CHARLES OIBBON- 



Kobia Oray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Oold. 
What wiU World SayT 
Xa Lovo aad Wv. 
For the King. 
la Pastarea CFreea. 
Qaeea of ^0 Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 



^ Bboonr Bo 
Ftoawr of the 
The Braes of Y*^ 
The Golden SI 
Of High.Oegn 
By Mead aad 
Loviag a Dr 
A HartlKn 
Heart's r^' 
BloodMt 



H^paiB 



^HHwrnv 
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Two-Shillimo Hoy KLS—continued. 

By WILLIAM OILBBRT. 
^am6t Iraki. 

By ERNEST OLANVILLE 

▲ FairOoloniit. | 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD 
Bed spider. I £▼•. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
fiv«nr-<U7 Paptn. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Undar the Qreeawood Trae. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



lioya— or a' ^ama. 
Bp.TldPoiadtxtar'i 2>i»- 

appearaaoa. 
The Spaotr» of ttia 

Oamara. 



Oarth. 

Elliee QvtBtlB. 
Portnne'i Foot 
MlMOadogxuu 

DOBt. 

Beatrix Bavdolph. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan do siroii. 

By G. A. HENTY. 
Sqjub the Jviiler, ^ 

E^HEADON HILL.* 
Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL— TreaMm Feloay. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lever*! Oreed. 

By Mrtf. GEORGE HOOPER. 

The HoKie of Xaby. 

By Mrs. HUNGERPORD. 

A ICaiden all Forlom, 



In 1>aranee Vile, 

IfanreL 

A Mental Struggle. 

A Modern Oirtea. 

April's l4kdjr. 

Peter'* Wife. 



LadT yemer'a Flight. 
The Jted-Hbiiie Kyvtery 
nw Three AraOeiU 
Vniatiifiactory Lovar. 
Ladj Patty. 
Nora Orctna. 
Profeeaor'a Bxperineat. 



By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

That Obher Pereon. i The Leaden Casket. 
Scif-Qondemned. | 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Ooloniai Faeta and Flctioni. 

By R. ASHB KINOt 

A Drawn eane. I Paeeion's Slave. 

* The Wearing of the Bell Barry. 
Oreen.' I 

By EDMOND LBPELLETIBR 

Madame 8aiV8-Qe»e. 

By JOHN LEYSv-The Undeayi. 
By E, LYNN LiNTON. 



Patricia KemhalL . 

The World WeULoit. 

trnder which Lord T .. 

Paeton Ourew. 

•My Laval* 

lone. 

With a snken Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

(HdeonFIeyce. 

By JUSTIN 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Veighbonn. 
My Enemy's Daughter 
AFakrSaxoB. 
Unley Bochfocd. 
Mlssfasaathropt. 

By HUGH MACCOLU 

Mr* Stranger's seated Packet. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 

Qnaker OonsinB. 

.w « ?y ^: "• iV^ALLOCK. 

The Hew Repttblio. 

By BRANDBR MATTHEWS 

A Secret of the Sea, 

* - I.. ,?y>- '^* MEADE. 

A Soldier of FortVM. 



The Atonemeiitdf Learn 
Dundai. 

Sebalofth* Family, 
owing th« Wind. 
The One Too MMy» 
Dakie Xvertoa. 



McCarthy. 

Doaaa Q«lacaf«. 

MaidofAthens. 

The Comet of a Sfaaoo. 

The IHctator. 

Bed Diamonds. 

TheBiddle Biag; 



By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who ww Good. ■_^ 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTU. 
Hatbaroowt Beetovy. 

By J. B. MUDDOOK 

StorleiWelxdaad Won- 1 Froih tho BMom of tha 

derfal. I Deep. 

The Dead MMi'a Secret. | 

ByD. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Bit of Human jMUum 
First PanMni4|ia 
B(A Martin's Lit 
Time'! Beveages. 
A Wasted Crutiis. 
In Direst P«m. ' 
Mount Despair. 
A CApfU o' H«jla 



A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Flie.. 
Val Strange. I Ha 
OldBlaKtrssero 

She Way of the VTotJA 
ynie Fortune. 
A Ut9 9 Atonement. 
By the date of the Sea, 

By MURRAY und HERMAN. 

One Traveller Betnnuu. I The Biehops* Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 1 ' 

By HUM^ NISBBT. 

BailVpI' I I)r.Bemard6t.Vl#pi!Bl 

By W. E. NORRI5. 

flaiat Ami'i. | BiUy BeUew. 

By GEORGES OHr^BT. 

Dr.Bameau. - I A Weird 01ft ' 

A Last Love. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 



Whiteladlea 

The Priaraaa Path. 

By 
Heljt iy Jtondagp. 
Stratumixre. 
Chandoe. 
IdaUa. . 
Vnder Two Flags. 
Oeeil CaatleflBaine'aOage 
TMootrla. 
Puek. 

FoUeFarine. 
AO^ofFlaasden. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess Naprazins. 
In a Winter 01^. 
Ariadne. 



Tfea SMatest KMrssa la 
~ land. 



I EngU 
UIDA. 



Turo Ut.«r<HMlf a 8ko#e 

HOtllS. 

BImbi. 
Pipistrello. 
AVUlagef 
Wanda 
Othmar 
Frescoes. 
InMareouaa, 
Oullderoy. 
BaOlno, 
ftyrCUL. 

Santa Barhara. 
Two^tenden. 
Onlda's Wtsdom, Wk 
aadPaMkfts. 

AGNES PAUL. 



Friendihip. ' 

By MARGARET 

Oeatle and ttmple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABA 

The Bomaaee of a> Station'. 
The Soul of Oouatets Adriao. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. J Mrs. Tregaskisa' 
Chrj tt f ^a ^i vrd. ' -1 ■ < < 

By JAMES PAYN. 



Bentia^'aTi«m.c 

MuTfAy's Master. 

A County Family.. 

AtBOr Mercy. . 

OeeU'sTryat. . • 

The Clyflards of Glylfa. 

Hm Foster Btoothera. 

Found Dead. 

The Best "Of Haebaads. 

Walter's Word. 

HaJhres. 

Fan en Fo rtunes. 

Humorous Storieo* 

ittOOBeward. 

8 f Proxy, 
ader One Boot 
Sh Spirits. 
lyon'«Tear. 
PMmBxiie. 
ForCaskOnly* 
Hit. 
TheOaaoa'iWaid. 



APerfeot Treaiure. 
What He Cost Her. 
A Oonfldentlal Agent. 
Olow-woras Tales. /. • 
The Burnt IfiUion. 
Saaas Stortes. 
Lost Sir Maaaagherd. 
A WMiaa's Veageaace. 
nie FamUy Sewegrace. 
OwendoUae's Hiurvest. 
Uke Father, tSe Boa. 
Mantod Beneath Him. 
Hot Wooed, bat Won. 
Less Black thaa Wert 

Paiated. 
Soiue Private Tlewa 
A Orape f^m a Thora. 
The Hyitery of |flr> 

htidfe. ^ 

The Word aad^ Will. 
A Priace of- the Blaai., 
ATryiafnSeat.' 



^ _ By RICHARD PRYClS. 
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